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DWA  BOILDINC  WINS  HIGH  HANKING 


crowds  attend 

DUBUQUE  SCHOOL 


j-iorts  Indicate  More  Than 
17,000  in  Sales  For 
Appliances 


h  the  Dubuque  Telegraph- 
HefttW  end  Times- Journal 


■  T-r 


Tie  above  picture  is  of  the 
Qjoking  School  recently  spon- 
nnd  in  Dubuque  by  the  Tele- 
pmh-Herald  and  Times-Jour- 
nL  Banning  for  four  days, 
tie  lehool  drew  an  average 
jiily  attendance  of  1,500,  and 
preliminary  reports  indicated 
tilt  more  than  $7,000  worth 
of  home  appliances  were  sold 
to  people  attending.  Attendance 
It  the  school  packed  the  main 
Goon  and  two  balconies  of  the 
Speniley  Theatre,  as  shown  in 
the  photo. 


BUILDING  AND 
LOAN  COMPANY 
PAYS  DIVIDEND 


By  the  Waterloo  Courier 
Waterloo — The  board  of  di- 
nctora  of  the  Waterloo  Build- 
iig  and  Loan  Association  re- 
Mntly  declared  a  dividend 
iwranting  to  approximately 
$105,000,  payable  to  stockhold- 
enof  record  July  1,  1932. 


Agricultural  Income 
In  Iowa  Is  Shown  As 
Biggest  In  Country 

Statistics  recently  compiled 
show  that  Iowa’s  215,361 
farms  include  land  and  build¬ 
ing  valued  at  $4,224,506,083. 
Machinery  on  Iowa  farms  is 
valued  at  $270,516,267,  and  the 
average  annual  income  from 
each  farm  is  $3,312,  the  fig¬ 
ures  show. 

Iowa,  despite  the  fact  that  it 
raTiks  twenty-fourth  in  area 
and  nineteenth  in  population 
among  the  states,  ranks  first  in 
agricultural  income,  value  of 
farm  property  and  number  of 
telephones.  Iowa’s  agricultural 
income  for  1930  was  $601,274,- 
000.  Number  of  telephones  on 
farms  was  180,876,  according 
to  the  last  farm  census. 

Other  classifications  in 
which  Iowa  ranks  high  among 
the  states  include: 

Autos  owned  on  farms,  sec¬ 
ond;  manufacture  of  butter, 
second;  number  of  public 
school  buildings,  third;  rail¬ 
road  mileage,  fourth;  paved 
concrete  roads,  fourth;  per 
capita  wealth,  fourth;  dairy¬ 
ing,  fourth ;  acres  of  farm 
lands,  seventh;  number  of  li¬ 
braries  having  3,000  or  more 
volumes,  tenth;  value  of  mer¬ 
chandise  sold  at  wholesale, 
thirteenth;  passenger  auto  reg¬ 
istrations,  eleventh ;  students 
in  universities,  colleges  and 
professional  schools,  tenth  ; 
gasoline  consumption,  t  h  i  r  - 
teenth ;  commercial  motor  car 
registrations,  fourteenth ;  re¬ 
tail  sales,  fourteenth;  domestic 
users  of  electricity,  fourteenth; 
value  of  manufactured  prod¬ 
ucts,  seventeenth. 


A.  DVERTISERS  who  understand  the  state 
realize  that  Iowa  is  not  one  market  but  a  group 
of  markets,  each  served  by  its  own  local  daily 
newspapers.  Consequently,  to  get  your  full  share 
of  Iowa  business,  newspapers  in  each  of  its 
twenty-eight  commercial  centers  are  necessary. 
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Contract  Awarded  For  Iowa  City  Theatre 


PERMITS  IN  MAY 
LIST  STATE  WITH 
NATION’S  12  HIGH 


Davenport,  Ottumwa  Set 
Pace  With  Places  On 
Honor  Roll 


By  the  Iowa  City  Press  Citizen 
Iowa  City — Work  will  be 
started  at  once  on  the  new  $20,- 
000  Varsity  motion  picture 
theatre  here.  It  was  announced 
recently  after  construction  con- 
tiacts  had  been  awarded.  The 
building  will  be  a  modem,  fire¬ 
proof  brick  structure  35  by  150 
feet,  and  will  have  a  seating 
capacity  of  650.  Plans  call  for 
finishing  in  a  modernistic  style. 
The  front  will  be  grey  face 


brick,  trimmed  in  black  glazed 
brick. 


The  theatre  will  be  owned  by 
Etta  E.  Hanlon,  and  will  be 
operated  by  the  A.  H.  Blank 
chain,  under  a  long  term  lease. 

The  new  Varsity  Theatre  is 
part  of  a  large  program  now 
under  way  in  Iowa  City.  An 
additional  $100,000  will  be 
spent  this  year  toward  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  State  University’s 
$1,. 350,000  art  colony. 


With  Davenport  and  Ottum¬ 
wa  setting  the  pace  for  the 
state,  Iowa  stepped  into  the 
national  construction  spotlight 
for  May  by  ranking  among  the 
leading  12  states  of  the  nation. 
Iowa’s  building  permits  totaled 
$1,167,122  for  the  month. 

In  the  face  of  a  national  de¬ 
cline  of  19.3  per  cent  from  the 
April  permit  figure,  Iowa 
showed  a  125  per  cent  increase 
over  its  April  total,  and  a  6  per 
cent  gain  over  its  May,  1931 
total. 

This  May  record  placed  Iowa 
among  states  having  the  largest 
nietropolitan  centers  in  the 
country.  The  high  12  ranked  as 
follows:  New  York,  California, 
Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts, 
Maryland,  Ohio,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  New  Jersey,  Texas, 
Iowa  and  Illinois. 

The  two  Iowa  cities — Daven¬ 
port  and  Ottumwa — won  places 
on  the  honor  roll  which  com¬ 
prised  the  25  leading  cities  of 
the  United  States.  Davenport 
ranked  twentieth,  with  a  total 
of  $423,969,  and  Ottumwa  was 
twenty-third,  with  $374,100. 


(Drawing  by  courtesy  of  Wetherell  &  Harrison,  Architects) 


MANUFACTURES 
IN  IOWA  LED  BY 
MEAT  AND  BUTTER 


HERE  AND  THERE  IN  IOWA 


3,000  Work  On  Roads 


By  the  Sioux  City  Journal 
Sioux  City — According  to  a 
report  recently  issued  by  T.  L. 
Taggart,  government  labor  ob¬ 
server,  three  thousand  men 
went  to  work  on  Iowa’s  high¬ 
ways  during  the  month  of 
April. 

Taggart  listed  government 
operations  on  both  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  and  Missouri  rivers,  and 
the  Iowa  highway  construction 
program,  as  major  factors  in 
Iowa  employment. 


Let  Remodeling  Contract 
By  the  Waterloo  Courier 
Waterloo  —  Charles  Mauser, 
Waterloo  contractor,  was  re¬ 
cently  awarded  the  contract 
for  remodeling  a  two-story 
brick  building  here.  The  own- 1 
ers  of  the  building  announced 
that  the  bid  was  approximately  i 
$15,000. 


New  Offices  Established 


$55,000  For  Schools 
By  the  Fort  Madison  Democrat 

Fort  Madison — Two  school 
construction  projects,  totaling 
$55,000,  have  been  announced 
by  the  school  board  here,  and 
contracts  awarded. 

A  new  grade  school  building 
to  cost  $40,000  will  be  con¬ 
structed  by  B.  S.  Staley  &  Sons, 
Centerville,  Iowa,  contractors. 
The  contract  for  the  other  pro¬ 
ject,  involving  remodeling  of 
another  building,  has  been 
awarded  to  Ahlen  Brothers,  of 
Fort  Madison,  low  bidders  with 
a  contract  figure  of  $15,000. 


By  the  Marshalltown  Times-  | 
Bepublican 

Marshalltown  —  Layne  and 
Bowler,  the  largest  builders  of 
well  water  systems  and  vertical 
turbine  pumps  in  the  world, 
have  established  their  Iowa 
headquarters  in  Marshalltown. 
G.  H.  Beard,  formerly  of  For¬ 
est  Park,  m.,  will  be  in  charge 
of  the  local  offices. 

Layne  and  Bowler  operate 
three  large  factories  in  Los 
Angeles,  California,  Memphis, 
Tennessee,  and  Houston,  Texas. 
They  are  engaged  in  the  build¬ 
ing  of  water  systems  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and  at  present 
one  of  their  larger  contracts  is 
in  Paris,  France. 


The  value  of  Iowa’s  manu¬ 
factured  products,  according 
to  figures  released  recently  by 
the  United  States  department 
of  commerce,  is  $898,213,000. 
The  combined  value  of  meat 
packed  and  butter  produced 
accounted  for  $341,681,000  of 
the  total.  The  report  shows  that 
Iowa  annually  packs  more  than 
$244,725,000  worth  of  meat, 
and  that  the  yearly  butter  out¬ 
put  in  the  state  is  worth  about 
$96,956,000. 

The  state  ranks  second  in  the 
United  States  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  butter,  and  fourth  in 
meat  packing.  The  meat  pack¬ 
ing  industries  of  Iowa  increase 
the  value  of  the  raw  material 
$27,830,000  annually,  the  larg¬ 
est  increase  in  any  line  of  man¬ 
ufacturing  in  the  state.  In  the 
making  of  butter,  products 
used  are  increased  in  value 
$11,851,000  annually. 

Domestic  washing  machines, 
wringers,  driers  and  ironing 
machines  made  in  Iowa  are 
valued  at  more  than  $29,700,- 
000,  and  this  classification 
stands  third  in  the  list  of  the 
state’s  manufactured  products. 
Com  syrup,  com  sugar,  com 
oil  and  starch  rank  fourth,  the 
figures  show,  their  total  value 
being  listed  at  more  than  $29,* 
000,000  a  year. 
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New  York’s  Place  in  the  National  Market 

— Furniture  and  Household  Furnishings  Sales 


MARKET  FACTS 

'rhere  are  5,464  retail 
furniture  and  household  fur¬ 
nishings  outlets  in  the  New 
York  market,  or  12.3%  of 
the  total  number  of  such  out¬ 
lets  in  the  United  States. 

This  12%  of  the  furni¬ 
ture  outlets  accounts  for 
17.5%  of  the  total  retail 
furniture  and  house  furnish¬ 
ings  sales  in  the  United 
States. 
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I  NEW  YORK  MARKET.  FURNITURE  and  HOUSEHOLD  FURNISHINGS  SALES  *400..I50.0n0 
I  EQUIVALENT  MARKET.  FURNITURE  and  HOUSEHOLD  FURNISHINGS  SALES  $402,640,000 


Annual  per  capita  house¬ 
hold  furnishings  sales  in  the 
New  Y'ork  market  are  $34, 
or  79%  above  the  average  of 
the  United  States, 

New  York  is  not  only  a 
great  retail  center,  but  as  a 
wholesale  market  dominates 
furniture  buying  throughout 
the  country. 

The  wholesale  furniture 
trade  in  New  York  City  is 
greater  than  in  Chicago, 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  Los 
Angeles,  San  Francisco, 
Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  De¬ 
troit  and  St.  Louis  com¬ 
bined. 

•  •  • 

The  New  York  Times 
Annual  Cumulative  News 
Index  is  of  incalculable  value 
for  research  in  newspaper 
offices.  It  is  an  index  to  the 
general  new^  in  all  news¬ 
papers.  Hundreds  of  news¬ 
papers  use  The  New  York 
'rimes  Index  in  their  libra¬ 
ries.  The  1931  volume  will 
be  mailed  to  any  address  in 
the  United  States  for  $26. 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  maps  prepared  by  the  Advertising  Department 
of  The  New  York  Times  showing  the  place  of  the  metropolitan  area  in 
the  national  market.  It  represents  a  simple  principle  derived  from  the 
Census  of  Distribution  to  help  advertisers  distribute  their  sales  and  adver¬ 
tising  effort  by  markets  according  to  the  opportunity  each  presents. 

Furniture  and  household  furnishings  stores  in  New  York  City  and 
suburbs  do  as  large  a  volume  of  business  annually  as  similar  retail  outlets 
in  the  19  states  combined,  shown  on  the  above  map.  This  is  a  rich,  im¬ 
portant,  concentrated  market  for  manufacturers  whose  products  are 
designed  for  the  home.  Analysis  of  the  market  facts  and  distribution  of 
national  advertising  media  point  out  the  need  of  newspaper  advertising 
in  the  New  York  market.  National  advertising  campaigns  need  the  power¬ 
ful  sales  influence  of  The  New  York  Times.  To  furniture  and  household 
manufacturers  The  Times  offers  the  largest  quality  audience  reached  by 
any  newspaper,  concentrated  in  the  New  York  market  where  extra  adver¬ 
tising  effort  is  most  needed. 

Facts  of  special  interest  to  advertisers  regarding  the  New  York 
market  and  the  distribution  of  advertising  media  in  relation  to  sales 
opportunity  are  available  for  study.  They  will  be  sent  to  any  one  interested 
in  maximum  sales  and  minimum  cost. 

(HlfF  Nrm  fork  Sintra 

Average  net  paid  sale  weekdays,  46  7,296.  Sundays,  780,470, 


for  six  months  ended  March  31,  1932. 
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press,  Doubling  G*0*P*  Wordage,  Also 
Gives  Democrats  Vaudeville  Show 


BY  MARLEN  PEW  k 

tual  polling  of  the  delegations  began. 

nominated  at  Houston  declared  that  the  per  of  U.  P.  and  George  Holmes  of  Veteran  reporters  told  your  correspond- 
scene  paled  before  the  outburst  of  noise,  I.  N.  S.,  poured  words  into  the  ears  ent  that  as  a  sporting  event  the 
song,  blasting  brass,  beating  drums,  of  expert  telegraphers  and  tape  punch-  selection  of  a  Democratic  national 
screaming  whistles,  clapping  hands,  ring-  ers  like  hail  on  a  tin  roof.  The  wild  ticket  has  had  few  parallels  in  modern 
ing  bells  and  yelling  humanity  that  party  of  the  Smith  shouters  will  ever  political  life. 

_ ^ _  _  Because  it  is  easier  and  much  more 

enjoyable  to  report  a  running  event, 
replete 

than  to  a  up 

be  con- 

was  by  a  pleasanter 

^  a/  ment  than  that  two  weeks  ago, 

though  coverage  entailed  sleepless  nights 
PBP^T  PR  and  long,  hot  the 

^|Ep^..^jyP  benches  the  press  stand.  To  meet 

^  more 

^  'T  «  augmented 

/,  1^  staffs.  And  while  some  Republican  edi- 

I  who  were  the  Republican 

were  from 

■*  ^^^^^^^^P^P^BRIP^PP^B  another 

southern 

^ M  and  towns.  On  Monday  there  were 
^  ."TBiigBCa^  ^  more  reporters  press 

the  peak  the  Hoover-Curtis 

^PP  RKS^SMP  more  the 

.**><  ran  flood.  This 

I  ^axed  the  press  to 

f  ^plim  weeks 

- -  grabbed  the  show  on  several  occasions, 

Close  to  the  news  nerve  centre.  In  the  foreground  of  this  press  section  photo-  nnfably  on  W^nesday  when  the  Reso- 
graph  is  Norris  Huse,  Associated  Press  photo  editor.  Behind  him  in  the  first  mtions  Committee  faded  to  report  on 
row,  left  to  right,  are:  Edsie  Robinson,  International  News  Service;  a  telegraph  satiate  the  demand  of  the  pack^ 

operator;  Barry  Paris,  I.N.S.  news  director;  George  R.  Holmes,  I.N.S.  Washing-  Salleries  for  exciternent.  A  vaudeville 

ton  correspondent;  Margaret  Lane,  I.N.S.  writer;  Damon  Runyon  and  William  show  w as  suddenly _ improvised,  a  com- 
Roddan,  Universal  Service;  at  the  extreme  left  of  the  third  row — Louis  Seibold  in  major  political  conven- 

and  Arthur  Brisbane,  writing  for  Universal.  “wling  throng  really 

started  this  innovation  by  giving  long, 

greeted  the  name  of  Smith  in  this  be  remembered  as  a  convention  classic,  shrill  cries  for  Will  Rogers  to  arise 

stadium.  To  cover  this  tense  emotional  Then  came  another  tidal  wave  of  ora-  from  his  seat  in  the  press  stand  and 

scene  the  spot  writers  feverishly  rattled  tory  and  other  thrilling  floor  spectacles  address  the  convention.  The  lanky  cow- 
their  typewriters.  Arthur  Brisbane,  as  the  names  of  other  contenders  were  boy-comedian-reporter  was  equal  to  the 
sweating  at  his  mill,  first  pulled  off  put  before  the  delegates.  occasion  and  with  a  flow  of  spontane- 

his  coat  and  then  unhooked  his  sus-  It  was  this  situation  which  presented  ous  sardonic  humor  gave  the  galleries 
penders.  That  trio  of  flash  artists,  first  to  the  press  a  political  problem  which  and  the  delegates  the  amusement  they 

to  descri^  events  on  association  wires,  admitted  of  no  guessing.  No  writer  was  had  demanded.  The  success  of  this 

Byron  Price  of  A.  P.,  Raymond  Clap-  audacious  enough  to  predict  the  nomi-  hilarious  speech  brought  to  the  stand 

_  Vaudevillian  Eddie  Dowling  as  master 

ceremonies  true  Palace  form  and 
^^^|R|B  was 

fun  song  ges- 

the 

on  to  say  a  or 

^  how  Floyd  Gibbons,  Claude 

^^B  ^^^R  Bowers,  Damon  Runyon.  Westbrook 


At  around  this  time  it  was  estimated 
tint  the  flow  of  telegraph  copy,  via  all 
Pftss  senrice  and  special  wires,  was 
inning  in  aggregate  volume  in  excess 
of  200,000  words  per  hour. 

As  the  bitter  fight  to  “stop  Roose- 
'dt"  became  intense  on  the  floor  the 
Pf«s  stand  became  the  target  for  all 
Miner  of  propaganda  assault.  Rumors 
J**  diick  and  fast  that  after  the  first 
?llot  the  tide  would  swing  to  Ritchie, 
>inith.  Baker,  Garner,  Traylor,  Byrd, 
1^.  White.  Jim  Reed,  Murray,  and 
was  facetious  talk  of  Will  Rogers. 
h<  Smith  rooters  picked  up  Heywood 
“man’s  Tuesday  column,  in  which  he 
characterize  Roosevelt  as  “the  cork- 
candidate  of  a  crooked  conven- 
jnd  had  it  printed  as  a  butcher’s 
“i**"*  distributed  to  every  news  bench. 

Jnen  followed  the  Garner  demonstra- 
"“j.Kh'fant  marchers  for  the  Lone  Star 
^date  challenging  the  admiration  of 
M  wnters.  But  all  the  furies  of  heaven 
^  earth  seemed  to  open  up  when  in 
™P»ssioned  speech  the  governor  of 
.?“*s*aiusetts  put  the  name  of  the 
,J**PPy  Warrior”  before  the  convention. 
•  f'yspapermen  who  saw  A1  Smith 
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Enjoying  the  spirited  scene — Frederick 
E.  Murphy,  publisher,  Minneapolis 
Tribune. 

then  it  must  be  said  that  the  newspaper¬ 
men  here  this  week  put  a  verbal  and 
graphic  load  on  the  back  of  the  Braying 
Ass  fit  to  weigh  that  sturdy  beast  to  the 
ground.  On  Thursday  it  was  estimated 
that  the  contribution  of  the  Fourth 
Estate  for  the  special  covering  of  this 
exciting  event  was  no  less  than  $1,000,- 
000.  Doubtless  millions  of  pounds  of 
good  newsprint  were  consumed  in  the 
fires  of  repetition,  exaggeration  and 
light  column  wise-cracking,  but  nobody 
seemed  to  mind  and  I  did  not  find  here 
the  same  talk  of  extravagant  over-writ¬ 
ing  that  was  present  two  weeks  ago. 
The  reason,  of  course,  was  that  this 
show  carried  a  punch. 

It  was  easily  possible  to  conceive  that 
the  vast  press  stand  stretching  the  width 
of  the  hall  and  flanking  the  speaker’s 
stand,  was  indeed  a  convention  in  itself. 
Its  delegates  also  represented  every  city 
and  town  in  the  United  States  where 
a  daily  newspaper  is  published,  with  a 
dozen  correspondents  from  foreign 
lands  thrown  in  for  good  measure.  It 
was  the  conceit  of  this  writer  that  the 
delegates  to  the  press  stand  convention 
were  also  chosen  by  the  people,  in  local 
referendums  taken  daily  in  circulation 
pennies.  In  the  great  scheme  of  repre¬ 
sentative  government  these  were  the 
makers  of  sovereign  public  opinion. 

And  it  seemed  not  amiss  that  the 
2,500  Democratic  party  delegates  and 
alternates  on  the  main  floor  and  the 
18,000  auditors  in  the  galleries  should 
witness,  at  short  range,  the  spectacular 
display  of  press  operations,  with  which 
there  is  no  parallel  in  the  politics  of 
any  nation.  But  few  could  comprehend 
how  each  member  of  the  writing  legion 
strove  amid  the  furies  of  convention 
uproar  to  conserve  order  and  give  accu¬ 
rate  meaning  to  his  fast-flying  words, 
thus  to  mirror  the  event  for  the  distant 
reader.  Few  could  comprehend  the  fact 
that  the  newspapers  had  brought  to  the 
stand  an  assortment  of  individuals  as 
strangely  varied  as  the  zoological  col¬ 
lection  in  Lincoln  Park  so  that  every 
grade  of  human  intelligence,  from  those 
who  follow  the  mind  of  a  William 
Allen  White  or  Walter  Lippmann,  to 
those  who  accept  opinion  from  a  Gib¬ 
bons  or  Rogers,  or  take  the  feminine 
slant  from  Ruth  Bryan  Owen  or 
Eleanor  Patterson,  may  be  served  in 
understandable  terms  with  impressions 
which  will  influence  the  momentous  de¬ 
cision  at  the  polls  in  November. 

All  of  the  heavy  w'riters  and  profes¬ 
sional  Washington  correspondents  pres¬ 
ent  at  the  Republican  Convention  re¬ 
peated  their  work  here  this  week,  with 
some  distinguished  additions.  In  the 
press  stand  I  saw  many  new  faces, 
such  as:  Josephus  Daniels,  editor  and 
publisher  of  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  & 
Observer  and  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in 
the  Wilson  administration;  Judge 
Robert  W.  Bingham,  publisher  Louis- 


James  L.  Wright,  Washington  rorre- 
spondent,  Buffalo  News,  puffs  his  pipe 
reflectively  as  he  views  the  proceedings. 

znlle  (Ky.)  Courier  Jourml  and  Times; 
Frank  P.  Glass,  publisher  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Advertiser;  Walter  Harrison, 
managing  editor  Oklahoma  City  (Okla.) 
Oklahoman  and  Times;  Paul  Bellamy, 
managing  editor,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer; 
E.  S.  Beck,  managing  editor  Chicago 
Tribune;  John  Stewart  Bryan,  editor 
and  publisher  Richmond  (Va.)  News- 
Leader;  Mrs.  William  Meloney,  Sun¬ 
day  magazine  editor  New  York  Herald 
Tribune;  John  Cowles,  Des  Moines 
(Iowa)  Register-Tribune;  Henry  J. 
Haskell,  editor  Kansas  City  (Mo.) 
Star;  James  Stahlman,  Nashville 
(Tenn.)  Banner;  Joseph  Ridder  and 
S.  M.  Williams,  of  Ridder  Brothers 
Newspapers;  Clark  Howell,  editor  and 
publisher  of  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitu¬ 
tion;  Ruth  Hanna  Simms,  editor  Rock¬ 
ford  (Ill.)  Star  and  Register-Republic, 
Mrs.  William  Randolph  Hearst,  wife 
of  the  publisher;  John  Ewing,  New 
Orleans  States. 

Col.  Frank  Knox,  publisher  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  sitting  in  that 
paper’s  press  delegation,  was  an  intent 
observer  of  the  proceedings. 

Discounting  the  ballyhoo,  fireworks 
and  hysterics  of  all  conventions,  and 
particularly  those  of  Democratic  per¬ 
suasion,  the  writers  of  both  comedy  and 
serious  editorial  comment  did  not  fail, 
early  in  the  proceedings,  to  catch  a  note 
of  grave  concern  over  economic  con¬ 
ditions  manifested  by  the  platform  ora¬ 
tors.  Again  the  galleries  bellowed  for 
beer,  but  the  undercurrent  from  the  first 
day  of  the  session  concerned  unemploy¬ 
ment,  distressed  business,  perils  to  free 
institutions.  It  was  Senator  Albin  W. 
Barkley,  in  his  terrific  keynote  blast, 
that  set  up  the  hue  and  cry  against  con¬ 
ditions  which  this  party  blames  for  a 
woefully  depleted  Treasury,  restricted 


Burrows  Matthews,  editor,  Buffalo 
Courier-Express,  studies  a  convention 
document. 

trade  and  poverty  in  the  midst  of  plenty. 
However,  it  must  be  said,  that  in  the 
midst  of  a  two-hour  sensational  “sock¬ 
ing”  of  the  G.  O.  P.  for  alleged  dere¬ 
liction,  the  Senator’s  references  to  a 
wet  platform  plank  stopped  the  show. 

Even  while  Senator  Thomas  Walsh, 
the  permanent  chairman,  was  in  the  act 
of  describing  conditions  in  this  country 
that  smack  of  “well-known  elements 
which  make  for  revolution,”  the  news¬ 
papermen  were  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  three  huge  Chicago  banks  were 
struggling  with  dangerous  runs,  a  fact 
which  Chicago  newspapers  guarded 
carefully  to  avoid  panic.  Commander 
Evangeline  Booth  and  several  other  re¬ 
ligionist  speakers  referred  to  menaced 
democratic  institutions  and  Father 
Coughlin,  of  Detroit  so-called  “Shep¬ 
herd  of  the  Air,”  made  the  statement 
from  the  platform  that  “17  banks  had 
recently  failed  in  this  city,  but  the  news¬ 
papers  have  not  even  mentioned  the 
fact.”  I  looked  this  matter  up,  and 
found  the  priest  mistaken,  as  all  Chi¬ 
cago  newspapers  had  faithfully  re¬ 
corded  actual  bank  failures,  but  natur¬ 
ally  had  not  published  stories  which 
would  have  precipitated  dangerous  bank 
runs.  Father  Coughlin  was  here  repre¬ 
senting  International  News,  Detroit 
Times,  Boston  Advertiser,  Belleville 
(Ill.)  Democrat  and  Springfield  (Ill.) 
State  Register. 

Commenting  on  the  convention  fight 
by  the  Senator  Long  delegation  to  gain 
seats  in  the  convention,  a  row  that  the 
“porcupine”  inflicted  on  the  show  on 
Chicago  Tribune  said: 

“When  this  Republic  is  overturned,  if 
it  must  be.  one  hope  might  be,  just  for 
sentiment,  that  the  destruction  would 
be  the  work  of  lean  conspirators  who 


Walter  M.  Harrison,  managing  editor, 
Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman  and  Times, 
dashes  off  a  hasty  dispatch  for  his 
papers. 


Reporting  for  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
were  Walker  S.  Buell,  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent  (left)  and  Paul  Bellamy, 
managing  editor. 


Frank  E.  Gannett,  publisher  of  tfc 
Gannett  newspapers,  was  a  iitadir 
observer  of  convention  evenu,  ' 

at  least  had  intelligence  mixed  wit 
their  rancors.  If  we  go  down  todre® 
by  clowns  it  will  be  a  fate  undeserw 
even  by  our  follies.” 

If  the  rostrum  talk,  some  of  h  t 
inflammatory  as  any  ever  heard  it  i 
national  political  convention,  were  take 
as  100  per  cent  free  of  ballyhoo  by  tk 
writers,  it  would  mean  that  the  pm  i 
the  press  may  be  poised  to  write  i 
tragic  chapter  in  American  life. 

The  convention  hall  was  dressed  i 
the  same  starred  and  striped  adommet 
used  by  the  G.  O.  P.  Seats  were  agar 
sold,  but  in  books  entitling  the  holde 
to  attend  all  sessions  and  with  price 
at  $17,  $22  and  $40  for  the  season  seriet 

Charles  Michelson,  for  many  year; 
Washington  correspondent  for  Hear? 
newspapers,  later  for  the  old  SeviYm 
W orld,  and  now  publicity  representitm 
of  the  Democratic  party,  maintained  r 
office  under  the  press  stand  and  gav: 
the  reporters  fast  play  with  release: 
Mr.  Michelson  was  lauded  for  apibe 
work  in  the  address  of  the  temporr 
chairman.  Senator  Barkley,  airf  re 
ceived  an  ovation  from  the  delegate 
and  from  Washington  correspoixtet 

The  agile,  imaginative  and  speed 
crew,  numbering  nearly  200  m^  wbi 
had  in  charge  the  intricate  business  i 
picturing  the  convention,  did  their  stir 
for  the  Democrats  with  all  the  elabo¬ 
rate  and  lavish  enterprise  shown  at  th 
Republican  convention.  More  than  S 
photographers,  armed  with  electn 
ffashlamps,  darted  about  the  conventio: 
floor,  and  a  score  more,  operating  tele 
scopic  and  motion  picture  camera 
snapped  the  action  from  the  galler 
under  eight  immense  Klieg  lights. 

To  deliver  pictures  of  the  pivoti 
scenes  to  the  telephoto  station  and  Ih 
ing  fields  motorcycle  cops  and  ambe 
lances  were  employed,  their  shrill  sires 
making  the  streets  a  bedlam.  At  lea? 
one  flying  record  was  broken  betwee 
Chicago  and  New  York  to  ddhe 
photographs  of  the  opening  scene  to  Ik 
newspapers  and  movie  houses  of  No 
York,  and  other  eastern  cities. 

Contrary  to  usual  practice  the  majo 
ity  rei^irt  of  the  resolutions  commitlt 
was  given  to  press  for  publication  t» 
hours  before  it  was  read  to  the  conro 
tion.  Chicago  evening  newspapers » 
ried  it  in  full,  and  the  delegates  to 
read  the  document.  But  neverthds 
when  Chairman  Gilbert  Hitchcock  • 
Nebraska  announced  the  repeal  featw 
the  wildest  demonstration  of  a 
wind  session  was  precipitated.  Tk 
usual  custom  at  national  conventions* 
to  give  out  a  platform  subj^  W  ^ 
lease  when  delivery  of  it  begins  at  tk 
convention. 

The  biggest  crowd  that  was  ^ 
attracted  to  a  political  convention  : 
city,  or  perhaps  any  other, 
the  stadium  Wednesday  night  tohea^t 
prohibition  debate  and  the  Mardi  gt*| 
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litrations  for  the  two  AIs,  Smith 

'•i^j^'42,000  people  were  jammed 
"Se  inside  or  outside  of  the  hall. 
'”^22000  were  seated,  5,000  more 
in  the  aisles  and  15,000  stormed 
at  the  gates.  Chicago  news- 
rs  charged  that  counterfeit  tickets 
I'heen  hawked  in  the  streets.  Thou- 
paying  customers  were  crowded 
their  seats.  .  ,  ^  ,  ,, 

I  With  experience  gamed  from  the  Re- 
Uicaii  event,  the  wire  and  picture 
^ces  functioned  even  more  smoothly 
Kansmitting  the  huge  daily  volume 
13  ^s  material  via  wire,  airplane, 
*  -  ■  oto  and  in  some  cases  special  radio 

i^e  press  associations  were  busy 
,ng  the  running  story  of  the  con- 
jn  proceedings,  picture  services  had 
trouble  in  finding  an  abundance  of 
ful  delegates  for  photographic  pur- 
Each  day  had  its  central  figures 
K^occupied  the  convention  spotlight, 
kijootrast  to  the  Republican  meeting, 
^  cameramen  tried  without  success 
some  G.  O.  P.  delegate  to  lead 
■%)hant  down  Michigan  Avenue,  the 
Ilaocrats  had  more  than  their  share 
J^racters.”  It  required  a  process 
of  elimination  to  determine  which 
jBities  were  to  be  photographed.  There 
Jere  Texas  cowboys  in  ten-gallon  hats, 
Gof.  “Alfalfa  Bill”  Murray  of  Okla- 
Ixma  beating  a  bass  drum,  smiling  Gov. 
Albert  Ritchie  of  Maryland,  dignified 
iVilliam  Gibbs  McAdoo,  humorous  Sen¬ 
ator  Barkley  of  Kentucky,  convention 
keynoter,  grim  Tom  Walsh,  twitching 
his  grey  mustache  as  he  presided  as 
pennanent  chairman,  and  a  host  of  other 
celebrities.  The  Democratic  women 
proved  to  be  just  as  colorful  camera 
subjects  as  their  Republican  sisters. 

Karl  Bickel,  president  of  United 
hess,  was  on  hand  to  direct  his  organ- 
iation’s  activities  in  putting  the  con¬ 
tention  story  on  the  wires.  The  United 
Press  augmented  its  staff  of  ace  news 
intn  from  New  York  and  Washington 
with  additional  writers  to  take  care  of 
increased  news  developments.  Robert 
J.  Bender,  vice-president  and  general 
manager,  was  in  charge  of  the  news¬ 
gathering  forces,  assisted  by  Carl  D. 
Groat,  news  director,  and  M.  D.  Tracy 
of  the  Washington  bureau.  Raymond 
Clapper,  Washington  bureau  manager, 
was  again  in  the  press  section  dictat¬ 
ing  the  running  story. 

The  U.  P.  used  the  same  wire  system 
as  before,  with  the  main  nerve  center 
in  the  workroom  behind  the  convention 
platform.  This  room  was  connected 
directly  with  the  correspondents’  seats 
in  the  press  section  by  a  silent  telephone 
which  showed  a  light  whenever  either 
end  of  the  circuit  was  open.  W.  F. 
Lynch,  veteran  of  many  conventions, 
was  in  charge  of  telegraph  arrange¬ 
ments. 

Acme  News  Pictures  and  NEA,  Inc., 
worked  together  to  give  their  clients 
speedy  picture  service.  A  special  dark 
room  in  the  Stadium  basement  was  used 
to  develop  all  convention  photographs. 
Negatives  were  edited  in  the  Stadium 
stndio  and  rushed  by  uniformed  motor¬ 
cycle  messengers  to  the  telephoto  station 
and  the  local  airport.  Two  automobiles 
were  used  especially  for  rushing  Acme 


I  ®  I  ?y®*"**^  Clapper,  United  Press,  watches 
■jbt  “**  speaker  as  he  dictates  to  Operator 
[r*|  R.  J.  MacCormac. 


Photographed  as  the  Democratic  clans  gathered  (left  to  right)  Edwin  C.  Hill, 
New  York  Sun;  William  J.  Collins,  superintendent  House  Press  Gallery;  Roy 
W.  Howard,  chairman  of  the  hoard,  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers;  and  Louis 
Seibold,  Hearst  Newspapers. 


negatives  to  the  airport,  where  planes 
carried  the  pictures  East,  West,  South 
and  North.  Acme  rushed  one  set  of 
negatives  by  motorcycle  to  the  airport 
in  12i  minutes  on  the  second  day  of 
the  convention.  The  usual  time  for 
the  run  is  20  minutes.  James  W.  Dean, 
president  of  Acme,  and  Fred  Ferguson, 
president  of  NEA,  were  in  general 
charge  of  operations.  Don  Wootton, 
of  the  Cleveland  NEA  staff,  replaced 
George  Clark,  who  was  unable  to  at¬ 
tend  because  of  illness  in  his  family, 
as  convention  sketch  artist. 

International  News  Service  under  the 
direction  of  Joseph  V.  Connolly,  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  and  Barry  Faris,  news 
director,  increased  its  staff  to  about  35 
men  and  women.  George  R.  Holmes, 
chief  of  the  I.  N.  S.  Washington  bu¬ 
reau,  operated  a  noiseless  typewriter 
in  the  press  section  and  wrote  the  run¬ 
ning  story.  On  the  I.  N.  S.  and  Uni¬ 
versal  benches  sat  Gene  Tunney,  former 
world’s  heavyweight  champion,  writing 
his  impressions  of  the  Democratic  show. 
Claude  Bowers,  Democratic  keynoter  in 
1928,  divided  his  time  between  the 
I.  N.  S.  press  section  and  the  New 
York  delegation.  Mr.  Bowers  was  a 
delegate-at-large,  but  found  time  to  do 
his  regular  daily  feature.  Both  the 
I.  N.  S.  and  Universal  observed  special 
orders  of  William  Randolph  Hearst  not 
to  overwrite  the  convention,  but  rather 
to  cover  the  high  points  with  colorful 
copy  that  would  interest  the  casual 
reader.  Consequently  the  special  radio 
circuits  out  of  Tinley  Park,  Chicago, 
to  Carlstadt,  N.  J.,  and  San  Francisco 
were  used  only  occasionally  for  over¬ 
flow  night  features,  according  to  Matty 
White,  in  charge  of  Universal.  Robert 
Barry  again  wrote  night  leads.  Arthur 
Brisbane  and  Louis  Seibold,  veteran 
Hearst  newspapermen,  contributed  daily 
features.  In  addition  to  staff  feature 
writers,  such  as  Damon  Runyon  and 
Bugs  Baer,  Universal  had  a  large 
"trained  seal”  aggregation,  including : 
Josephus  Daniels,  former  Secretary  of 
the  Navy:  Senator  David  A.  Walsh 
of  Massachusetts;  Senator  Clarence  C. 
Dill  of  Washington;  Ruth  Bryan  Owen, 
member  of  Congress  and  daughter  of 
William  Jennings  Bryan;  Mrs.  J. 
Hamilton  I.ewis,  Senator  Pat  Harrison 


of  Mississippi,  Emily  Newell  Blair  and 
Mary  Synon. 

International  News  Photos,  Inc.,  em¬ 
ployed  a  staff  of  cameramen  and  assist¬ 
ants  to  rush  picture  plates  from  the 
Stadium  to  the  International  studio  in 
the  Hearst  Building.  Motorcycle  mes¬ 
sengers  were  used  to  and  from  the 
Stadium  as  well  as  for  relaying  nega¬ 
tives  and  prints  to  the  airport.  Don  B. 
Alford,  head  of  the  Chicago  offices,  and 
Arthur  W,  Levy,  International  news 
editor,  were  in  charge. 

International  telephoned  a  number  of 
pictures  and  sent  special  state  delega¬ 
tion  photographs  to  its  clients  through¬ 
out  the  country. 

International  employed  a  novel  method 
of  developing  special  negatives  en  route 
to  the  telephoto  station.  A  motorcycle 
equipped  with  a  30-pound  metal  box 
developing  outfit  was  used  to  rush  the 
plates  from  the  stadium  on  the  opening 
day.  Escorted  by  a  motorcycle  cop,  the 
International  machine,  driven  by  Ernest 
Schmidt,  with  Adolph  Berger  perched  on 
the  rear  operating  the  developing  box, 
made  the  run  in  two  minutes  and  38 
seconds. 

The  trip  was  made  through  heavy 
Washington  Boulevard  traffic  so  fast 
that  an  additional  two  minutes  were 
needed  to  finish  developing  the  negatives 
at  the  telephoto  station. 

The  Associated  Press  organized  its 
staff  of  nearly  100  members  to  handle 
the  news,  sidelights,  pictures  and  mat 
service  in  rapid-fire  order.  Kent 
Cooper,  general  manager,  directed  oper¬ 
ations.  Byron  Price,  chief  of  the  A.P. 
Washington  bureau,  was  in  charge  of 
the  convention  staff  of  news  writers 
and  wrote  the  running  story.  A  port¬ 
able  printer-telegraph,  transmitting  60 
words  a  minute  over  coast-to-coast  cir¬ 
cuits  direct  from  the  press  stand,  was 
again  used  by  the  A.  P.  Norris  A. 
Huse,  executive  editor  of  the  A.  P. 
photo  service,  had  the  same  two  ambu¬ 
lances  he  used  2  weeks  ago  in  service. 
They  were  escorted  by  motorcycle 
police,  to  rush  pictures  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  opening  ceremonies  to  the  telephoto 
station  on  Monday.  Plates  were  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  ambulances  en  route  dur¬ 
ing  the  four-minute  run  from  the 
Stadium  to  the  A.  T.  &  T.  transmitting 


office.  Only  on  special  pictures  planned 
in  advance  did  the  A.  P.  use  these 
ambulances.  Other  plates  were  dis¬ 
patched  by  motorcycle  cops  to  the  spe¬ 
cial  A.  P.  studio  on  West  Washington 
Boulevard  near  the  telephoto  station. 
James  W.  Crayhon,  Chicago  News  pic¬ 
ture  editor,  supervised  the  printing  and 
distribution  of  prints  to  A.  P.  clients. 
William  Brooks,  feature  editor,  was  in 
charge  of  the  A.  P.  mat  service,  which 
was  also  geared  up  to  high  degree  of 
efficiency  for  the  convention. 

The  Paramount  Newsreel  plane,  flown 
by  Russell  Boardman,  Trans- Atlantic 
flyer,  and  carrying  A.  P.  undeveloped 
plates,  bettered  its  Chicago-to-New 
York  record  of  four  hours  and  16  min¬ 
utes  for  the  Republican  meeting  by 
flying  the  distance  in  three  hours  and 
33  minutes  on  the  opening  day  of  the 
Democratic  convention.  Boardman 
arrived  in  New  York  at  6  p.m.  Eastern 
daylight  saving  time,  with  Newsreel 
films  that  were  shown  on  Broadway 
that  night  and  the  news  pictures  ap¬ 
peared  in  New  York  City  and  other 
eastern  city  morning  papers. 

One  convention  accident  was  reported 
in  the  press  section  when  Harry  Hall, 
Associated  Press  photographer  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  was  injured  at  the  Stadium  while 
making  pictures  of  John  Raskob.  Hall, 
failing  to  realize  that  an  iron  girder 
was  on  the  other  side  of  a  flag  drapery, 
struck  his  head  on  the  girder  and  was 
knocked  unconscious.  He  was  removed 
to  a  hospital  where  several  stitches  were 
taken  in  his  forehead.  He  was  back 
on  the  job  the  next  day. 

Frank  J.  Gilloon,  of  New  York,  was 
in  charge  of  the  Wide  World  Photos, 
Inc.,  convention  picture  service.  Camera¬ 
men  from  New  York  and  Cleveland 
supplemented  the  Chicago  Wide  World 
staff  for  this  assignment  and  pictures 
were  rushed  to  clients  via  airplane. 

There  was  a  race  every  day  among 
the  picture  services  to  reach  the  tele¬ 
photo  station  first  with  spot  news  shots 
of  general  interest.  The  A.  T.  &  T. 
telephoto  station  handled  from  four  to 
five  telephoto  pictures  daily  from  each 
of  the  large  news  picture  services.  Con¬ 
vention  pictures  were  transmitted  to 
New  York,  Boston,  Atlanta,  Cleveland, 
St.  Louis,  Los  Angeles  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  in  approximately  one  hour.  The 
peak  capacity  of  the  wires  strung  into 
the  hall  was  350,000  words  an  hour 
and  at  times  the  correspondents  taxed 
these  facilities  to  the  limit. 

The  Western  Union  employed  the 
same  wire  set-up  installed  for  the  Re¬ 
publican  meeting,  including  72  circuits 
of  multiplex,  simplex  and  Morse  units. 
In  addition,  the  company  had  25  units 
in  the  individual  newspaper  workrooms 
at  the  Stadium  and  another  25  circuits 
were  looped  into  the  various  hotels 
for  benefit  of  the  press.  E.  T.  Jones, 
(Continued  on  page  40) 


Kent  Cooper,  general  manager  of  the 
Associated  Press,  responds  to  a  press 
box  witticism. 
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EDITOR  AGAIN  UNDER 
MACHADO  BAN 

J.  T.  Wilford,  of  Havana  American, 
Eecapet  Deportation  for  Criticism 
of  Government  After  Confer¬ 
ence  with  Secretary  of  State 

John  T.  Wilford,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Havana  American,  who  was  ex¬ 
pelled  from  Cuba  in  January,  1931,  for 


John  T.  Wilford 

editorial  attacks  on  President  Machado, 
was  threatened  last  week  with  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  suspended  deportation  order 
under  which  he  is  continuing  residence 
in  the  country.  On  June  17  Mr.  Wil¬ 
ford  published  an  editorial  headed 
“Nothing  Less  Than  Tyranny”  in  which 
he  condemned  the  continued  suppression 
of  constitutional  rights  in  Cuba.  Fol¬ 
lowing  this  he  was  threatened  with  ex¬ 
pulsion  from  the  country,  but,  after  a 
conference  with  Octavio  Zubizarreta, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  which  the 
government  asked  him  to  adopt  a  “mod¬ 
erated  editorial  policy,”  he  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  remain. 

Mr.  Wilford  was  deported  in  January, 
1931,  and  came  to  tbe  United  States. 
When  he  promised  to  cease  his  attacks 
on  Cuban  politics  he  was  allowed  to 
return  to  Havana  under  a  suspended 
deportation  order.  In  his  June  17  edi¬ 
torial  Mr.  Wilford  resumed  his  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  Machado  government.  The 
editorial  read  in  part : 

“Cuba  has  suffered  demoralization 
from  living  under  martial  law,  under 
the  direct  will  of  the  president,  since 
November,  1930. 

“It  is  impossible  in  a  limited  space  to 
enumerate  all  the  disadvantages.  To 
name  a  few  results  will  suffice.  These 
are  the  closing  of  the  university,  normal 
and  high  schools,  the  imprisonment  of 
hundreds  of  citizens  without  formal 
charges,  denial  of  the  right  of  habeas 
corpus,  government  of  the  country  by 
military  instead  of  civil  authorities,  sup¬ 
pression  of  fre*  speech,  free  press  and 
the  right  of  peaceful  assembly,  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  illegal  and  pernicious  bands  of 
vigilantes,  the  almost  complete  stoppage 
of  tourist  travel  to  Cuba  from  the  United 
States,  and  the  creation  of  an  espionage 
system  that  has  forced  many  respectable 
Cubans  to  flee  from  their  country. 

“Cuba,  in  short,  has  been  transformed 
into  an  oligarchy. 

“The  suspension  of  constitutional 
guarantees  should  be  terminated  and 
limited,  they  never  should  have  been 
suspended  at  all.  Congressmen  might 
remember  that  by  authorizing  President 
Machado  to  ‘restrict’  the  liberties  of  the 
people  he  can  also  restrict  or  suppress 
congress  itself.” 

LIBEL  CASE  DROPPED 

Libel  charges  against  E.  C.  Wilson, 
publisher  of  the  Walnut  (Ill.)  Leader, 
a  weekly,  brought  by  H.  U.  Bailey, 
Princeton,  and  Will  R.  Teece,  Wyo¬ 
ming,  as  result  of  articles  appearing  in 
the  paper  during  the  Illinois  primary 
campaign  have  been  nolle  prosseed  fol¬ 
lowing  receipt  of  a  letter  of  apology 
offered  by  Mr.  Wilson. 


BASSFORD  WITH  STAR-TIMES 

St.  Louis  Times  Executive  Joins 
Staff  of  Merged  Papers 

Homer  Bassford,  former  editor  of 
the  editorial  page  of  the  St.  Louis  Times, 
has  been  engaged  by  the  St.  Louis  Star- 
Times  as  a  feature  and  special  writer, 
working  directly  under  Frank  W. 
Taylor,  Jr.,  managing  editor.  He  will 
also  cover  the  theatre.  He  long  has  had 
a  reputation  as  a  feature  writer  and 
editor. 

Mr.  Bassford  did  general  reporting 
on  the  Mexico  (Mo.)  Ledger  in  his 
native  city.  Going  to  Kansas  City,  his 
first  articles  for  the  Times  were  on 
governmental  and  sporting  themes  for 
Ralph  Stout,  managing  editor.  There¬ 
after  he  continued  with  the  Times  writ¬ 
ing  editorial  and  paragraphs  until  it 
was  bought  by  the  Star. 

He  joined  the  St.  Louis  Republic  in 
1898  as  drama  critic  and  feature  writer, 
and  the  originality  and  vigor  of  his 
work  attracted  immediate  attention.  He 
became  Sunday  and  feature  editor. 

When  the  St.  Louis  Times  was  organ¬ 
ized  in  1907  he  left  the  Republic  to 
become  its  editor.  He  filled  this  office 
up  to  the  acquisition  of  the  Times  by 
the  St.  Louis  Star  Friday,  June  24. 
While  with  the  Times  Mr.  Bassfoid 
was  secretary  of  the  company  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  and  for  a  considerable  time 
during  the  25  years  general  manager. 

C.  J.  Goehringer,  former  circulation 
manager  of  the  Times,  has  joined  the 
Star-Times,  as  assistant  to  L.  J.  Hoff¬ 
man,  circulation  manager.  About  30  of 
the  Times’  mechanical  force  and  a 
number  of  advertising  salesmen  have 
also  been  added  to  the  Star-Times  staff. 

An  inventory  of  equipment  and  ma¬ 
terial  in  the  Times’  plant  is  now  being 
prepared.  The  Star-Times  announced 
recently  that  it  had  covered  all  accident 
insurance  policies  of  Times’  subscribers 
wth  the  North  American  Accident  In¬ 
surance  Company. 

NO  JULY  4  EDITIONS 


Extended  Convention  Will  Not  Bring 
Holiday  Extra*  in  N.  Y. 

Publishers  of  New  York  evening 
newspapers  agreed  this  week  not  to 
publish  editions  on  July  Fourth  if  the 
Democratic  national  convention  con¬ 
tinues  until  that  time.  This  decision 
reverses  the  situation  of  1924,  when  the 
Democratic  convention  in  Madison 
Square  Garden,  New  York,  held  an 
Independence  Day  session  and  all  eve¬ 
ning  newspapers  called  off  their  reg¬ 
ular  holiday  and  printed  extras. 

The  decision  was  reached  on  Tues¬ 
day  this  week.  Prior  to  that  the  pub¬ 
lishers  had  been  undecided  as  to  the 
policy  to  be  followed  for  the  holiday. 
Although  most  of  them  did  not  con¬ 
sider  the  occasion  warranted  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  extra  editions  with  slim  adver¬ 
tising  under  present  conditions  they 
were  all  prepared  to  get  out  papers  on 
Monday  if  any  one  publisher  decided 
to  do  so. 

The  newspapers  included  in  the  agree¬ 
ment  are  the  Sun,  Post,  World-Tele¬ 
gram,  Journal,  Graphic,  Brooklyn  Daily 
Eagle,  and  Brooklyn  Times  and  Stand¬ 
ard  Union. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

July  5-8 — Pacific  Advertising 
Club*  Assn.,  annual  meeting,  Van¬ 
couver,  B.  C. 

July  7-9 — Virginia  Press  Assn., 
annual  convention.  Colonial  Beach. 

July  13-14 — New  England  Assn., 
of  Circulation  Managers  meeting. 
New  Terrace  Cables,  Falmouth 
Heights,  Cape  Cod,  Mass. 

July  13-15 — North  Carolina  Press 
Assn.,  meeting,  Linville,  N.  C. 

July  13-31  —  National  Editorial 
Assn.,  47th  annual  meeting  and 
tour,  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles;  Hotels  Whitcomh  and 
William  Taylor,  San  Francisco; 
Hotel  Alexandria,  Los  Angeles. 

July  15-16  —  N,  Y.  Associated 
Dailies,  summer  meeting,  Auhum, 
N.  Y. 

July  18 — Georgia  Press  Assn., 
meeting,  Tifton. 

July  18-20 — Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Assn.,  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

July  21-22 — Alabama  Press  Assn., 
annual  meeting,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

July  22-23  —  New  Mexico  State 
Newspaper  Assn.,  meeting,  Clovis, 
N.  M. 

July  25-Aug.  1 — California  Press 
Assn.,  annual  convention,  Los 
Angeles. 


BOARDMAN  SETS  RECORD 


Flies  Convention  Photos  to  New 
York  In  3  Hours,  39  Minutes 

Russell  Boardman,  transatlantic  flier 
and  distance  record  holder,  carrying 
Democratic  convention  photographs  for 
the  Associated  Press  Photo  Service  and 
newsreel  pictures  for  Paramount  News, 
made  the  flight  from  Chicago  to  New 
York,  a  distance  of  700  miles,  in  the 
record  commercial  time  of  3  hours  and 
39  minutes,  June  27. 

Flying  in  the  Niagara  Falls  Air  Meet 
Sunday,  he  won  the  SO  mile  free-for-all 
feature  race  with  the  average  speed  of 
199  miles  an  hour.  Ten  minutes  after 
he  had  received  the  trophy,  he  took  off 
for  Chicago.  Sunday  night  was  spent 
working  on  his  plane  and  by  Monday 
morning  when  the  Democratic  conven¬ 
tion  opened,  he  was  set  for  his  dash 
to  New  York. 

Running  into  a  heavy  storm  between 
Chicago  and  Cleveland,  Boardman  drove 
his  plane  to  an  altitude  of  11,000  feet 
and  flew  through  to  New  York  by  com¬ 
pass  through  clouds,  fog  and  rain. 

This  flight  permitted  Paramount 
News  to  have  pictures  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  opening  on  Broadway  the  evening 
of  the  day  it  opened.  The  .Associated 
Press  distributed  original  still  pictures 
in  time  for  the  make-up  of  morning 
newspapers. 

Radio  Agency  Change*  Name 

The  Affiliated  Broadcasters’  Associa¬ 
tion,  New  York,  radio  station  represen¬ 
tative,  has  changed  its  name  to  the 
Federal  Broadcasters. 
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COWLES  IS  APPOINTfJ 
TO  FINANCE  BOARD 


Publisher  of  De*  Moines  Dtili^ 
Named  By  President  Hoover^ 
Was  Banker  Before 
Buying  Paper 


The  nomination  of  Gardner  Co«i 
publisher  of  the  Des  Moines  (la.) 
ister  attd  T ribune,  as  a  member  oi  t 


board  of  the 

construction  F 
nance  Corpus 


LharlesG.D; 


OaRDNEU  roWLKS 


resigned,  was  s 
to  the  Senate  k 
g  by 

Hcwver.  Thej 
pointment,  hot 
ever,  threw 
light  on  the  na 
ter  of  a  succe-^ 
for  Mr.  Dawes ,, 
president  of  th 
corporation.  Tin; 
position  will 


filled  later,  it  was  announced  at  tC 
White  House.  ® 

Mr.  Cowles  was  a  member  of  Praj. 
dent  Hoover’s  public  lands  commissio: 
which  completed  its  report  last  yet 
He  has  been  an  independent  Republict 
all  of  his  life,  serving  for  two  terms 
the  state  legislature,  and  was  a  delep.,. 
to  the  Republican  national  convmW 
in  1916. 

Twenty-nine  years  ago  Mr.  Garff 
purchased  a  majority  control  of  ih 
Des  Moines  Register  and  since  thi 
time  has  been  nresident  of  the  compam 
Mr.  Cowles,  a  native  Iowan,  wasbor 
at  Oskaloosa  and  attended  Penn  collef 
and  Grinnell  college.  He  was  gradmtr' 
from  Iowa  Wesleyan  with  the  A.B 
degree  in.  1882  and  the  M.D.  degree 
1885.  He  has  served  on  the  boards 
trustees  of  Iowa  Wesleyan  college 
Mount  Pleasant,  of  Simpson  college 
Indianola,  and  of  Drake  univershy 
Des  Moines. 

Before  entering  the  publishing  busi 
ness  Mr.  Cowles  was  in  the  farm  kai 
business  and  then  in  the  banking  bnsi 
ness  at  Algona.  He  controlled  K 
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country  banks,  most  of  them  in  Kossutl 
county,  and  was  a  large  farm  lam 
owner.  He  sold  all  his  country  haul 
interests  upon  moving  to  Des  Moines 

More  recently  he  has  been  a  director 
of  the  lowa-Des  Moines  National  but 
of  Des  Moines  and  the  Northwes 
Bancorporakion  of  Minneapolis.  Twr 
years  ago,  however,  he  severed  his  con¬ 
nection  as  a  bank  director,  and  sinct 
that  time  has  not  been  associated  witf 
any  business  other  than  the  Regi^ 
and  Tribune  Co.  Banking  has  remained 
a  hobby  with  him  because  of  his  earl; 
activities  in  that  field. 

Although  Mr.  Cowles  announced  ht 
expected  to  leave  for  Washington  al¬ 
most  immediately,  Mrs.  Cowles  wit 
remain  in  Des  Moines  until  fall. 
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HAD  SPECIAL  DARK  ROOM 

The  Des  Moines  (la.)  Register  m 
Tribune  set  up  a  special  dark  room  ir 
Chicago  for  the  Democratic  nationa 
convention  to  spaced  the  development  oi 
pictures  which  were  rushed  back  to  Des 
Moines  by  the  papaer’s  airplane  and  alsi 
to  spaced  the  work  of  printing  two  pages  _ 
of  paictures  in  the  Sunday  rotogravure  j 
section  July  3.  The  Register  and  Trib¬ 
une  used  a  staff  of  nine  persons  tc 
cover  both  the  Republican  and  I 
cratic  conventions.  One  of  the  nint 
was  J.  N.  Darling,  Des  Moines  Regis  : 
ter  and  New  York  Herald  Trib«< 
Syndicate  cartoonist.  Mr.  Darling  w>‘ 
a  delegate  at  the  Republican  conventioa 


DAILIES  EXEMPT  FROM  TAX 

Newspapers  are  industrial  enterpnses 
and  therefore  are  exempt  from  the  3 
paer  cent  tax  on  electric  energy,^ 
Internal  Revenue  Bureau  announced 
this  week.  The  new  revenue  act  pro¬ 
vides  a  tax  on  commercial  and  domesW 
energy  consumed  but  exempts  that  em¬ 
ployed  for  industrial  consumption.  A 
doubt  developed  whether  newspapers 
were  industrial  or  commercial  enter¬ 
prises,  leading  to  a  ruling  by  the  bureau. 
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SURVEY  TELLS  ADVERTISING  SUCCESSES 

Impressive  Evidence  of  Effectiveness  of  Newspaper  Space  Collected  in  Bureau  of  Advertising 
Bulletin — Companies  Which  Increased  Budgets  Maintained  Sales  in  1931 


OL'TSTANDINGLY  impressive 
evidence  of  the  effectiveness  of 
n^tfsoaper  advertising  not  only  in  main- 
SingW  average  of  sales  in  a  time 
(depression  but  m  bringing  about  in- 
earnings  in  direct  response  to 
Ssed  expenditures  for  space  is  pre- 
^ted  in  a  survey  of  more  than  70 
*l,naDer  advertisers  issued  this  week 
Ss  members  by  the  Bureau  of  Ad- 
Jidne  of  the  American  Newspaper 
iSlishers’  Association.  The  16-page 
ft  titled  “They  Made  It  Pay- 
■lad  How!”,  contains  numerous  ex- 
jjples  of  large-scale  newspaper  adver¬ 
ts  whose  profit  sheets  showed  large 
2^increases  for  1931  after  advertising 
Tmoaigns  had  been  enlarged  by  as 
ffas  60  per  cent  over  1930.  The 
survey  is  well  spiced  with  laudatory 
comments  on  the  results  of  newspaper 
advertising  from  executives  of  the  na¬ 
tional,  local  and  financial  advertisers 

concerned.  . 

A  comparison  of  the  earnings  of 
companies  which  increased  their  news- 
Mper^appropriations  in  1931  over  1930 
with  25  which  decreased  their  news¬ 
paper  advertising  holds  a  spotlight  posi- 
Son  in  the  survey.  This  shows  that 
the  increased  expenditure  of  the  first 
25  was  30  per  cent  and  aggregate  earn¬ 
ings  in  1931  were  but  seven  per  cent 
below  1930,  while  the  second  25,  spend¬ 
ing  44  per  cent  less  in  1931  showed  a 
73  per  cent  drop  in  aggregate  earnings. 

In  making  this  comparison  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising  chose  an  equal  number 
of  companies  in  each  of  13  trade  divi¬ 
sions  so  as  to  insure  an  accurate  cross- 
section  of  each. 

Among  the  most  significant  examples 
of  newspaper  advertising  successes  set 
forth  in  the  survey  are  those  of  the 
L  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company, 
which  increased  its  newspaper  expendi¬ 
ture  from  $3,500,000  to  $6,500,000  and 
boosted  net  earnings  from  $34,256,665 
to  $^,396,817;  Auburn  Automobiles 
with  a  $200,000  newspaper  increase  and 
a  jump  in  net  earnings  from  $1,018,331 
to  $3,579,849;  and  the  American  To¬ 
bacco  Company,  which  pushed  net  earn¬ 
ings  from  $43,294,000  in  1930  to  $46,- 
IW,741  in  1931.  Only  one  of  the  four 
major  tobacco  company  advertisers 
showed  a  decrease  in  net  earnings  from 
the  previous  year.  “Aggregate  expen¬ 
diture  of  these  four  companies  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising,”  the  Bureau’s  survey 
states,  “increasecl  by  30  per  cent,  from 
$20,000,000  in  1930  to  $26,0(»,000  in 
1931,  while  aggregate  earnings  in¬ 
creased  from  $105,200,000  to  $111,- 
300,000.” 

In  addition  to  the  comparisons  of 
earnings  and  expenditures  for  com- 
lanies  increasing  their  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising,  the  survey  includes  information 
on  new  newspaper  advertisers,  adver¬ 
tisers  who  promoted  new  products  with 
n^spaper  space,  experiences  of  finan- 
dal  and  retail  advertisers  and  discus¬ 
sions  of  future  advertising  plans  by  a 
number  of  companies  which  expect  to 
use  more  newspaper  space  than  ever 
before.  This  information,  compiled  by 
the  Bureau  at  various  times  is  gathered 
in  one  booklet  for  the  first  time  in  this 
mrvey  which  is  the  fifth  release  to 
Butmu  members  in  a  regular  sales  pro¬ 
motion  service  established  in  January, 
1931. 

“There  are  two  ideas  behind  this 
service,”  William  A.  Thomson,  director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  told  Edi- 
tok  &  Publisher.  “One  is  to  give  our 
members  ammunition  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  newspaper  advertising  in  their 
communities  and  to  provide  background 
material  for  their  space  salesmen.  The 
other  is  to  create  promotion  material 
wr  newspaper  advertising  which  can 
be  made  available  to  advertisers  and 
Mvertising  agents  in  compact  and  im- 
prewive  form.  As  it  takes  hold  we  are 
doubling,  tripling  and  quadrupling  our 
replies  to  queries  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  as  the  service  grows  we 


are  able  to  gather  more  complete  data 
and  supply  more  complete  information. 

“In  compiling  ‘They  Made  It  Pay — 
and  How !’,  we  wanted  to  gather  the 
best  illustrations  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  success  we  could  find.  We  be¬ 
lieve  there  are  lots  of  local  instances 


25  companies  that  main-l 
tained  or  increased 
newspaper  advertising 
’31 


paper  advertising,  say  officials  of  the 
company,  net  earnings  totalled  $1,651,- 
234  last  year  compared  with  $1,571,648 
in  1930. 

“Similarly,  boosting  its  newspaper 
advertisng  expenditure  from  $200,000  in 
1930  to  $300,000  in  1931,  the  Vick 
Chemical  Company  realized  a  3.5  per 


than  1,000  newspapers  carrying  copy 
for  six  products.  The  Bureau’s  bulletin 
quotes  Mr.  Kellogg  as  saying: 

“Much  of  the  credit  for  the  com¬ 
pany’s  unbroken  record  is  due  to  the 
judicious  use  of  new’spaper  advertising. 
We  are  taking  full  advantage  of  the 
flexibility  permitted  by  their  medium 


cent  increase  in  sales  of  Vick’s  Vapo  which  may  be  used  generally  or  con- 
Rub  in  the  latter  year.  ‘We  consider  centrated  in  certain  sections  or  wher- 
results  of  the  past  year  the  best  in  our  ever  the  need  seems  to  be  the  greatest, 
long  history,’  asserted  Lunsford  Rich-  This  method  has  proven  profitable  and 


ardson,  president  of  the  company. 

“Two  other  drug  companies  which 
rose  to  higher  profits  in  1931,  parallel 
to  increased  newspaper  advertising,  are 
Noxema  and  Norwich  Pharmacal. 
Noxema  doubled  net  earnings  compared 
with  1930  while  earnings  of  Norwich 
Pharmacal  rose  from  $674,125  to 
$736,920  last  year.” 

W.  B.  Geissinger,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  California  Fruit  Growers’ 
Exchange,  told  the  Bureau  65,000  cars 


even  more  aggres- 


vvill  be  continued 
siyely  in  1932.” 

The  ^  General  Cigar  Company,  the 
Bureau’s  bulletin  reveals,  increased  its 
newspaper  outlay  by  $300,000  in  1931 
and  sold  more  cigars  in  five  months 
than  in  the  entire  year  of  1930. 

Other  advertisers  whose  increased 
appropriations  were  matched  with  larger 
sales  were  the  Lorillard  Company, 
Regal  Shoe  Company,  Colgate-Palm¬ 
olive- Peet,  Bon  Ami,  Copeland  Prod- 


of  oranges  were  shipped  from  California  ucts,_Shalimar  Powder  and  Julius  Kav 
- -  '  ser  Company. 


5  companies  that  de¬ 
creased  newspaper 
advertising  expenditure 


Xfwspaper 

budgrl 


Illustration  used  by  Bureau  of  Advertising  in  its  latest  survey  to  show  compara¬ 
tive  earnings  of  companies  increasing  newspaper  space  in  1931  and  those  using 
curtailed  schedules. 


and  countless  cases  in  the  national  field. 
We  assembled  in  this  bulletin  enough  to 
make  an  interesting  and  conclusive  case. 

“We  wanted  to  compare  expenditures 
with  earnings,”  Mr.  Thomson  continued, 
“and  as  a  result  of  our  investigation  we 
found  many  companies  had  increased 
their  expenditures  for  newspaper  space 
and  had  realized  greater  net  earnings. 
Others  had  cut  their  advertising  and 
faced  large  reductions  in  earnings.  We 
conclude  from  this  what  has  so  often 
been  said  before — that  buying  is  not 
dead  but  is  asleep  and  that  it  can  be 
awakened  by  advertising  in  general,  and 
newspaper  advertising  in  particular, 
especially  when  the  advertiser  knows 
how  to  use  the  medium.  And  we  think 
this  expressed  faith  in  the  power  of 
newspaper  advertising  as  shown  in  the 
bulletin,  demonstrates  clearly  how  the 
newspaper  is  holding  its  own  and  has 
a  substantial  and  lasting  hold  on  busi¬ 
ness  on  the  one  hand  and  on  the  reading 
public  on  the  other.  It  is  evidence  of 
this  character  that  warrants  a  very 
optimistic  and  enthusiastic  feeling  about 
the  future  of  newspaper  advertising.” 

The  experience  of  several  drug  com¬ 
panies  was  presented  in  the  Bureau’s 
bulletin  as  follows: 

“Many  companies  have  soared  to  new 
profits  in  1931,  and  strengthening  their 
position  in  national  markets,  through 
aggressive  advertising  and  sales  effort. 
With  a  newspaper  appropriation  60  per 
cent  larger  than  in  1930,  last  year’s 
Kolynos  sales  were  by  far  the  largest 
in  the  company’s  history. 

“Powerful  advertisments  in  the  lead¬ 
ing  newspapers  .  .  .  have  rung  the  bell 
for  us,  says  Ira  Joel.  ‘I  want  to  thank 
publicly  the  druggists  and  newspapers 
for  their  cooperation  which  has  contrib¬ 
uted  largely  to  the  present  healthy  con¬ 
dition  of  our  business.’ 

“Another  drug  concern  to  increase 
profits  in  1931  was  E.  R.  Squibb  & 
Sons.  As  a  result  of  consistent  news- 


last  year  after  the  exchange  had  spent 
$310,000  in  newspapers  as  compared 
with  $70,000  in  1930. 

Coca-Cola  increased  its  newspaper 
appropriation  from  $100,000  in  1930  to 
$160,000  in  1931  and  its  earnings  were 
increased  from  $13,515,535  to  $14,- 


Under  the  heading  “Newspapers 
Gain  Recruits,”  the  bulletin  states: 

“While  many  experienced  newspaper 
advertisers  have  increased  appropria¬ 
tions  there  has  been  a  decided  turn  to 
newspapers  on  the  part  of  advertisers 
who  previously  favored  other  mediums 
or  who  have  done  no  appreciable  news¬ 
paper  advertising  hitherto.” 

This  _  is  followed  with  e.xamples  of 
companies  turning  from  other  media  to 
newspaper  advertising  since  1930.  The 
Footsaver  Shoe  Company,  one  of  the 
examples  presented,  cut  its  outlay  in 
another  medium  from  $125,000  in  1930 
to  $53,000  in  1931  and  started  an  inten¬ 
sive  newspaper  campaign.  The  bulletin 
quotes  an  executive  of  the  company  as 
follows : 

“We  felt  that  the  time  was  ripe  to 
spend  some  money  for  direct  result  ad¬ 
vertising  rather  than  the  missionary 
type  of  advertising  which  usually  char¬ 
acterizes  mediums  of  national  coverage. 
In  other  words,  since  immediate  sales 
were  necessary,  we  determined  to  use 
the  medium  that  has  proven  its  worth 
as  a  creator  of  sales.” 

Presenting  other  instances  the  bulletin 
continued : 

_  “Charles  Gulden,  Inc. — After  spend¬ 
ing  $150,000  in  newspaper  space  in  1928, 


023,622.  .  .  .  . . 

“The  Timken  Company  of  Detroit,”  this  company  reduced  its  newspaper  ap 
the  Bureau’s  bulletin  reports,  “increas-  propriation  to  $85,000  in  1929  and  1930, 

in  favor  of  other  mediums.  Concentra¬ 
tion  was  sacrificed  for  a  widespread 
circulation  in  areas  where  the  company 
had  no  sales.  In  1931  this  policy  was 
reversed,  and  Gulden’s  Mustard  came 
back  to  newspapers  with  an  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $140,000.  Sales  responded  favor¬ 
ably  to  this  change. 

“Hartmann  Trunk  Co. — discovering 
by  analysis  that  80  per  cent  of  its  busi¬ 
ness  was  concentrated  in  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  areas  and  that  much  of  its  na¬ 
tional  coverage  was  therefore  wasted, 
the  Hartmann  Trunk  Company  aban¬ 
doned  other  mediums  and  last  month 
released  a  newspaper  campaign  of  3,200 
lines  in  these  areas. 

“Luden — After  restricting  its  news¬ 
paper  expenditure  in  the  last  12  months 
in  favor  of  other  mediums,  Luden's 
Cough  Drops  is  coming  back  to  news¬ 
paper  advertising  with  an  expenditure 
five  times  greater  than  in  the  fiscal  year 
just  ended,  according  to  an  official  of 
the  advertising  agency.  The  proposed 
drive  will  be  the  largest  newspaiier 
campaign  in  the  company’s  history.” 

Other  companies  mentioned  in  this 
section  of  the  bulletin  are  Philip 
Morris.  .American  Radiator,  R  J.  Rey¬ 
nolds  (for  Camel),  Johnston  &  Murphy- 
Shoe  Company,  Canada  Dry  Ginger 
•Ale,  Crosley  Radio,  Waterman  Foun¬ 
tain  Pen.  Chris-Craft,  Dollar  Steam¬ 
ship,  Kelly-Springfield,  Sheaffer  Foun¬ 
tain  Pen  and  Carnation  Milk. 

New  products,  introduced  by  estab¬ 
lished  companies,  met  with  success 
(Continued  on  page  38) 


ing  its  newspaper  expenditure  from 
$155,000  in  1930  to  $275,000  in  1931, 
raised  its  sale  of  oil  burners  by  37  per 
cent  in  the  latter  year.  Seven  insertions 
of  1,400  lines  were  run  during  the  first 
six  months,  and  ten  insertions  of  600 
to  1,200  lines  in  the  last  six  months.” 

A  direct  tribute  to  the  power  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  was  given  by  J.  B. 
Walker,  vice-president  of  the  Grey¬ 
hound  Bus  Company,  who  said: 

“The  rapid  growth  of  Greyhound 
lines  into  the  vast  nation-wide  transpor¬ 
tation  system  it  is  today,  would  not  have 
been  possible  without  the  use  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising.” 

This  company  realized  a  net  earning 
increase  of  $1(X),000  in  1931  with  a 
newspaper  increase  of  $25,000. 

“In  the  current  year,  1932,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  bulletin,  “75  per  cent  of  the 
million  dollars  appropriated  by  Grey¬ 
hound  Lines  for  advertising  purposes 
will  be  spent  in  700  newspapers,  con¬ 
siderably  more  than  in  1931.  ‘In  addi¬ 
tion  to  increasing  the  list  of  newspapers 
to  be  used  in  1932,  Greyhound  Lines 
have  increased  the  amount  of  their  ad¬ 
vertising  budget,’  Mr.  Walker  says. 
‘This  is  a  year  when  every  advertiser 
must  make  every  dollar  count  and  to 
make  them  count  they  must  be  invested 
wisely.  No  wiser  way  could  be  found 
than  by  using  space  regularly  in  news¬ 
papers’.” 

A  steady  spender  of  $2,000,000  a  year 
in  newspaper  advertising,  the  Kellogg 
Company  launched  the  most  intensive 
drive  of  its  history  in  May  with  more 
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SCOUTS  HONOR  CONFEDERATE  VETERAN 


General  C.  A.  Desanssure,  of  Memphis,  Tenn,,  may  be  rommander-in-chief  to 
the  United  Confederate  Veterans,  but  he  is  only  a  tenderfoot  to  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America.  He  is  shown  as  he  raised  his  hand  to  take  the  Scout  oath  admin¬ 
istered  by  John  Stewart  Bryan,  publisher  of  the  Richmond  (Va.)  News-Leader, 
and  an  Eagle  Scout  and  a  Sea  Scout.  The  photograph  was  made  at  the  42nd 
annual  Confederate  reunion  in  Richmond  recently. 


RACINE,  WIS.,  DAILIES 
ARE  CONSOLIDATED 


Journal-Newt  and  Timet-Call  Merged 

Into  the  Journal-Times — Star- 
buck  Continues  as  President, 
Goodland  Retires 

The  two  daily  papers  in  Racine,  Wis., 
the  Jotirnal-Xezi's  and  the  Titncs-Call, 
were  merged  June  25.  The  name  of  the 
new  publication  is  the  Journal-Times. 
and  the  new  corporation’s  title  is  the 
Journal-Times  Company. 

The  officials  are  the  same  as  those  of 
the  Journal  Publishing  Company,  which 
published  the  Journal-News:  F.  R. 
Starbuck,  president,  H.  R.  LePoidevin. 
vice-president,  and  H.  S.  Mann,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer. 

State  Senator  \V.  S.  Goodland.  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Call  Publishing  Company, 
who  has  been  in  the  newspaper  business 
continuously  for  30  years  in  Racine, 
retires  from  active  business.  J.  H. 
Heim,  a  stockholder  in  the  Call  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  will  become  associated 
with  the  Journal-Times  Company  for 
a  certain  period. 

The  Journal-Times  is  now  receiving 
the  Associated  Press  printer  report  and 
has  taken  over  the  United  Press  serv¬ 
ice  of  the  Times-Call.  The  Journal- 
Times  will  also  add  the  NE.A  Service 
to  the  Central  Press  service. 

The  consolidation  makes  Racine  a 
one-paper  town,  which  leaves  only  two 
other  cities  in  Wisconsin  with  more 
than  one  paper,  Milwaukee  and  Madi¬ 
son. 

The  Journal-News  was  a  continuation 
of  the  Racine  Journal  purchased  as  a 
weekly  by  the  late  F.  W.  Starbuck  in 
1873  and  started  as  a  daily  in  1881. 
The  Racine  News  was  absorbed  in  1912. 
The  Racine  Times  was  started  as  a 
daily  in  1883  and  merged  with  the 
Racine  Call  in  1915. 


WORKERS  HAVE  INCREASED 


1930  Census  Figures  Show  Large 
Gains  In  Newspaper  Ranks 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  June  30 — A  sub¬ 
stantial  increase  in  the  number  of  edi¬ 
tors,  reporters  and  newspaper  boys  be¬ 
tween  1920  and  1930  is  reported  by  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

The  figures  based  on  data  collected 
in  the  decennial  censuses  of  those  years 
show  that  the  total  number  of  editors 
and  reporters  increased  from  34,197  in 
1920  to  51,884  ten  years  later.  The 
number  of  males  under  that  classifi¬ 
cation  rose  from  28,467  in  1920  to 
39,920  in  1930,  while  the  females  in¬ 
creased  in  number  from  5,730  to  11,924 
in  the  same  time. 

No  further  breakdown  of  the  figures 
is  given  by  the  bureau. 

The  newspaper  boy  population  grew 
from  27,961  in  1920  to  38,993  in  1930, 
and  these  figures  included  326  females 
in  1920  and  417  two  years  ago. 

There  was  also  an  increase  from 
140,165  to  183,632  in  the  number  of 
compositors,  linotypers  and  typesetters 
in  the  same  ten  year  period,  while  the 
number  of  electrotypers  and  stereo¬ 
typers  increased  from  5,494  to  7,824. 

In  1930  there  were  49,020  advertising 
workers  enumerated  by  the  census  tak¬ 
ers  but  no  comparison  is  possible  for 
the  reason  that  they  were  listed  as 
clerks  in  the  1920  census. 


FILES  BANKRUPTCY  PETITION 

Liabilities  of  $35,869  and  assets  of 
$58,946  were  listed  in  a  bankruptcy 
petition  filed  in  federal  court  at  Mem¬ 
phis,  Tenn.,  last  week  by  the  Memphis 
Linotype  Company,  which  was  organ¬ 
ized  26  years  ago  by  F.  W.  Vorsch. 
W.  H.  Johnson,  Sr.,  Dan  Wolfe  and 
P.  L.  Brent. 


DAILY  RENEWS  VICE  DRIVE 

The  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Observer-Dispatch 
has  renewed  its  campaign  against  gam¬ 
bling  and  vice  which,  in  the  summer  of 
1930,  resulted  in  a  special  grand  jury 
investigation,  with  several  indictments 
and  convictions.  A  series  exposing  local 
conditions  is  being  written  by  “Hillary 
O’Connell.” 


NEW  DAILY  STARTED 
BY  BROOKLYN  EAGLE 

Patchogue  Island  News,  Bought  Last 
Week,  Changed  to  Daily — Former 
Owners  Are  Executives — To  Be 
Distributed  With  Eagle 


Publication  of  a  new  afternoon  daily 
newspaper,  the  Patchogue  (N.  Y.) 
Island  News,  was  begun,  June  30  by 


E.  R.  Haoenah  j.  C.  Stars,  Jr. 


the  Island  News  Publishing  Company, 
the  controlling  interest  of  which  is  held 
by  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle.  The 
Island  News,  established  a  year  ago  as 
a  weekly  by  Edward  R.  Hagenah  and 
Charles  J.  Healy,  was  purchased  last 
week  by  the  Eagle. 

Mr.  Hagenah  will  continue  as  pub¬ 
lisher  and  J.  C.  Byars,  Jr.,  associated 
with  him  on  the  weekly,  will  be  editor, 
M.  Preston  Goodfellow,  publisher  of 
the  Eagle,  announced.  The  Island  News 
will  devote  itself  entirely  to  local  news 
of  Suffolk  county  and  neighboring  terri¬ 
tory  on  Long  Island  and  will  ^  dis¬ 
tributed  throughout  its  circulation  dis¬ 
trict  in  combination  with  the  Eagle  at 
a  three  cents  home  delivery  price.  The 
early  Wall  Street  and  regular  Wall 
Street  editions  of  the  Eagle  will  be  used 
for  the  combination  sale.  The  Island 
News  is  the  only  daily  in  Suffolk 
county  in  which  there  are  44  weeklies 
and  semi-weeklies.  The  staff  will  be 
augmented  by  the  services  of  the  Eagle’s 
district  reporters  on  Long  Island  and 
several  rewrite  and  desk  men  will  be 
added. 

For  the  present,  at  least,  Mr.  Good- 
fellow  said,  the  Island  News  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  printed  in  the  Elagle  plant, 
where  it  has  been  since  it  was  founded. 
The  first  issue  of  the  daily  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  to  important  points  by  airplane. 
Col.  Qarence  Chamberlin,  trans-At¬ 
lantic  flier,  will  pilot  the  plane,  taking 
off  from  Floyd  Bennett  Airport  in 
Brooklyn  and  dropping  bundles  of 


papers  at  Patchogue,  Riverhead,  South¬ 
ampton  and  Greenport. 

Mr.  Hagenah  has  had  more  than 
eight  years’  experience  in  business  man¬ 
agement  of  publications.  He  started  on 
the  Leatherneck,  official  Marine  Corps 
paper,  and  after  leaving  the  Marines  he 
spent  some  time  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
He  was  in  the  business  department  of 
the  Washington  Times  following  this 
and  later  became  manager  of  the  Harry 
Lee  group  of  weekly  newspapers  on 
Long  Island. 

He  joined  in  formation  of  the  Island 
News  last  year. 

Mr.  Byars  began  newspaper  work  on 
the  Washington  Herald  in  1921.  He 
was  with  the  Herald  and  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Times  four  years  and  also  served 
for  a  time  as  assistant  city  editor  on 
each  paper. 

He  was  news  editor  of  the  Times  in 
1929  and  1930,  and  joined  the  Island 
News  last  year. 

ASKS  SYNDICATE  QUOTA 

Canadian  Authors  Hear  Plan  for 
Proportioning  Newspaper  Articles 

Establishment  of  a  quota  on  importa¬ 
tions  of  syndicated  material  by  Can¬ 
adian  newspapers  to  make  mandatory 
the  use  of  at  least  20  per  cent  Canadian 
material  was  suggested  by  J.  Murray 
Gibbon,  publicity  director  of  the  Can¬ 
adian  Pacific  Railway,  at  a  convention 
of  the  Canadian  Authors’  Association 
in  Ottawa,  June  23. 

W.  Aruthur  Deacon  of  Toronto  said 
some  sort  of  news  syndicate  should  be 
established  in  Canada  for  the  exclusive 
handling  of  Canadian  material.  He  de- 
claired  that  if  Canadian  writers  were 
allowed  a  quota  of  one-fifth  of  the  space 
devoted  by  newspapers  to  syndicated 
material,  it  would  be  a  great  step  for¬ 
ward. 


MUST  SERVE  SENTENCES 

Morris  Levine,  former  Los  Angeles 
newspaper  reporter,  and  Miss  L.  T. 
Johnson  lost  their  last  hope  of  escaping 
jail  sentences  following  their  convic¬ 
tion  in  a  $75,000  extortion  plot  when 
the  California  Supreme  Court  on  June 
23  denied  them  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 
They  were  sentenced  to  serve  a  year 
each  in  county  jail  and  pay  $1,000  fine 
for  extortion  from  Charles  H.  Craw¬ 
ford,  Kent  Parot,  Jacob  Friedlander 
and  Abraham  Morris  of  Los  Angeles. 

WRITER  CENTERS  AIR  TOUR 

Maynard  Hill,  aviation  editor,  Lan¬ 
sing  (Mich.)  State  Journal,  will  pilot 
a  plane  in  the  annual  Michigan  Air 
Tour  next  month. 


COAST  OIL  company 
USING  NEWSPAPeS  Iq  V 

Associated  Returns  To  DailUi 


Year’s  Absence — New; 


*P»Psr 


Releases  Will  Continue 
Until  September 


Ucco 


- - *  -  uoisiatlll 

San  Francisco,  June  27— 0^ 


of  an  extensive  advertising 


last  week  by  the  .Associated  0^'^? 
pany  means  that  every  major  ga^ 
company  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
engaged  in  extending  the  use  of 
products  through  the  use  of  newspaum 
.Associated’s  return  to  the  newsiw 
after  an  absence  of  12  months  is^ 
to  the  belief  that  “newspapers 
proven  themselves  the  medium  '  ** 
fitted  for  a  sales  message  based  on  Hi 
features  of  news,  quality  and  pric*' 
stated  Harold  R.  Deal,  advertising  n^ 
ager  for  this  oil  company,  in  announci* 
the  program.  Associated’s  expert^ 
in  the  past  year  has  “certainly  c» 
vinced  us  of  the  newspapers’  plact  a 
our  advertising  program,’’  Mr.  DeJ 
stated. 


Asstjciated  Oil’s  advertising  appf^ 
priation  for  the  new  fiscal  year  totali 
$750,001).  While  practically  all  form 
of  advertising  will  be  used,  the  larges 
percentage  will  go  to  newspapers,  j 
was  learned.  The  territory  involved  ii 
eludes  all  of  the  Pacific  Coast  states, 
Hawaii  and  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Releases  of  copy  will  continue  ii.„ 
September  under  the  present  schedoit 
with  intensified  sales  efforts  scheduled 
for  the  months  of  July  and  .August 
Copy  for  the  present  campaign,  pre 
pared  by  Lord  &  Thomas  and  Lo^ 
stresses  Associated’s  new  “Flying  A’ 
gasoline,  described  as  an  aero-type  fne 
for  automobiles. 

“Not  only  do  we  feel  that  now  is 
the  ideal  time  to  advertise  because  oi 
the  opening  of  the  tourist  season,  bti 
we  are  much  encouraged  over  busin 
conditions,’’  Mr.  Deal  told  Eonoi 
Publisher. 

Associated  is  returning  to  newspaper 
advertising  after  a  period  during  wind; 
it  has  been  a  large  user  of  radio  time 
It  also  has  been  a  continuous  user  oi 
outdoor  advertising.  Results  have 
proven  to  the  company  that  "the  use  oi 
newspaper  copy  is  essential  in  getting 
over  an  effective  sales  message  to  tk 
public,”  Mr.  Deal  declares. 

Start  of  the  Associated  campaign 
means  that  all  important  gasoline  dis¬ 
tributors  of  the  Coast  are  again  indud' 
ing  newspaper  copy  in  their  advertising. 
This  fact  is  significant,  since  several 
companies  in  addition  to  Associated 
have  attempted  to  economize  on  news¬ 
paper  space  during  the  past  few  years. 

The  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Oli- 
fornia  continued  its  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  throughout  the  recent  lean  years. 
Union  Oil  increased  its  linage  consider¬ 
ably  starting  early  this  year  with  the 
introduction  of  “Union  76.”  Shdl 
which  was  virtually  without  newspaper 
space  for  many  months,  began  to  re 
lease  large  copy  this  spring  and  the 
Texas  Corporation  opened  up  a  broad¬ 
side  stressing  the  value  of  its  "Fire 
Chief”  gasoline.  Richfield  recently 
opened  an  extensive  campaign.  Today 
these  campaigns  continue,  with  Asso¬ 
ciated  as  the  latest  addition. 
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DAILY  WINS  LIBEL  SUIT 

An  Ontario  supreme  court  jury  has 
found  the  Toronto  Evening  Telegrm 
not  guilty  of  libel  when  it  publish^  the 
substance  of  a  specially  endorsed  writ 
filed  in  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of 
York  County  Court  initiating  an  actiot 
against  Pietro’s  *  Bread,  Ltd.,  Toronto, 
by  a  customer.  The  latter  in  the  writ 
accused  the  bakery  of  selling  him  bread 
that  contained  glass.  Pietro’s  Bread 
claimed  $10,()(X)  from  the  Telegram. 


J.  E.  BELL  RECOVERING 

J.  E.  Bell,  editor,  Jamestown  (Tenn.) 
Mountain  Courier,  whose  feet  were 
mangled  by  a  train  near  Oneida,  Te^  1 
was  reported  improving  at  Howard-  ( 
Henderson  Hospital,  June  24.  His  left  ^ 
f(X)t  was  amputated.  ) 
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says  costs  have  common  denominator 

Accountant  Dismisses  **Local  Conditions”  As  Reason  For  Widely  Divergent  Costs  on  Papers  of 
Similar  Size — Cites  Average  Cost  Percentages  For  Each  Newspaper  Department 


By  CHARLES  C.  COEN 

Manager,  Western  Audit  Company,  Indianapolis 


Ic  there  a  “common  demoninator” 
hr  which  one  may  intelligently  com- 
•  (he  numerous  assembling,  produc- 
J  and  distribution  costs  of  various 
-s')dper>:  a  "yard-stick,"  if  you 
that' will  function  regardless  of 
^dze  type  or  location  of  the  paper? 
Wr  answer  is  an  emphatic  “Yes !” 
-*'•  is  such  a  “common  denominator” 
H  it  is  working,  right  now,  with  al- 
uncanny  accuracy.  This  is  no 
-n's  P«t  notion  or  idle  theory.  It  is  a 
.4>ed  principle  that  may  be  applied— 
-i  indeed,  is  being  applied— by  every 
of  paper  from  the  struggling  daily 
a  town  of  20.000,  to  the  great  metro- 
%n  journal  of  national  renown,  and 
Cyfte  that  dread  bogey  of  “local  con- 

”i  realize  that  this  is  a  challenging 
But  my  case  is  built  upon 
■  fSmi  foundation  of  an  intimate  study 
-  newspaper  costs  in  every  section  of 
tiit  country,  and  under  almost  every 
taiceiwble  condition. 

In  times  like  these,  the  newspaper 
-  hiiihcr  who  does  not  know  where  he 
on  costs— in  comparison  with 
(jhcr  publishers  throughout  the  country 
-really  is  not  standing  at  all.  He  is 
'caning— leaning  on  a  structure  that  may 
fvtn  at  this  moment  be  threateningly 
!ti(i-liea\7.  On  this  subject  of  top- 
iovy  newspaper  costs,  I  could,  like  the 
jbost  of  Hamlet’s  father,  a  tale  unfold 
fiiich  would  make  each  particular  hair 
(B  your  head  stand  on  end,  like  the 
giilis  of  a  fretful  porcupine.  The  sig- 
sto  point  is  that  these  varying  costs 
could,  and  should  be  stabilized  at  a 
joint  that  will  assure  an  adequate  re¬ 
turn  on  invested  capital,  even  under 
I  jrwent  curtailed  advertising  revenues. 

I  say  that  this  can  be  done,  because 
It  is  being  done  by  publishers  who  are 
i  willing  to  break  inhibitions  and  slay 
'  ‘saerrf  cows”  in  their  determination  to 
[  meet  modern  conditions  with  modern 
j  inrttiods.  Virtually  every  publisher 
toiy  is  faced  with  the  obvious  fact 
'  that  definite  economies  must  be  adopted. 
Costs  must  be  cut.  Yet  we  must  not 
sacrifice  prestige  nor  disturb  the  estab¬ 
lished  policy  of  the  paper,  which  has 
tieoi  built  up  over  a  period  of  years. 
A  book  might  readily  be  written  on  this 
single  theme.  But  I  may  say,  paren¬ 
thetically,  that  payroll  slashing  is  by 
no  means  the  only  way — and  in  some 
cases  not  the  most  effective  route — to 
lower  costs. 

This  brings  us  back  to  our  “common 
denominator.”  Manifestly,  a  publisher 
cannot  cut  costs  intelligently  unless  he 
knows  precisely  where  and  how  he  is 
ont  of  line.  It  is  only  by  comparison 
with  the  records  of  other  successful 
publishers  that  this  significant  data  can 
be  obtained. 

I  said  at  the  outset  that  this  “common 
denominator”  functions  accurately  de¬ 
spite  your  “local  conditions.”  Many 
publishers  will  find  it  difficult  to  accept 
that  simple  statement  of  fact.  For 
“local  conditions”  is  the  Great  Delusion 
of  the  publishing  business.  It  is  the 
irrefutable  alibi  for  a  poor  showing  in 
3ny  newspaper  department  that  happens 
to  be  hobbling  along  at  a  lame  and 
Wrd  pace. 

'^r  costs  are  high  because  of  local 
conditions.” 

is  nonsense.  What  determines 
local  conditions”  anyway  Are  they 
bt^ht  about  by  some  vague,  indefinite 
^undefjnable  force?  Certainly  not! 
It  ^™iifiotis  in  a  city  are  made  by 
people  who  live  in  that  city.  And 
1  thousand  human  beings,  picked  out  of 
(VI?*  or  Kankakee,  Chicago  or 
tjitiUicothe,  will  react  to  a  given  situa- 
on,  on  the  average,  in  just  about  the 
~^way.  Human  nature  is  not  af- 
wed  by  climate  or  geography.  The 
*01  Averages  is  one  statute  that  has 
^  been  repealed  or  nullified.  It  al- 
*»T8  works. 

The  simple  truth  is  that  we  have 


broken  down  virtually  all  of  the  bar¬ 
riers  that,  once  upon  a  time,  separated 
and  isolated  American  communities. 
Life  goes  on  much  the  same  in  New 
York,  Joplin,  or  San  Francisco.  The 
same  standardized  orange-juice-and- 
cereal  breakfast;  the  same  standardized 
taxicabs  on  the  streets ;  the  same  stand¬ 
ardized  merchandise  in  the  show  win¬ 
dows;  and  the  same  world  news  in  the 
public  prints.  So  I  say — and  the  facts 
bear  me  out — that  the  publisher  who 
blindly  accepts  the  alibi  of  “local  con¬ 
ditions”  is  riding  for  a  fall. 

Neither  the  policy  of  the  paper,  nor 
the  method  of  bookkeeping  have  any 
valid  bearing  on  the  application  of  the 
“common  denominator.”  Basically,  the 
problems,  processes  and  purposes  of  all 
newspapers  are  identical.  (1)  They 
must  obtain  a  sufficient  volume  of  ad¬ 
vertising  to  assure  a  profit;  (2)  They 
must  attain  and  maintain  reader  inter¬ 
est;  (3)  They  must  set  up  and  maintain 
an  adequte  system  of  distribution  for 
the  finished  product;  (4)  and,  finally, 
there  are  the  actual  mechanical  proc¬ 
esses  of  production. 

These  four  factors  govern  newspaper 
operation  everywhere.  They  apply  alike 
to  large  papers  or  small;  to  North  and 
F.ast,  South  and  West.  And  I  repeat 
that  the  “common  denominator”  is  com¬ 
mon  to  them  all. 

Let  us  briefly  analyze  the  various  de¬ 
partments  of  a  modern  newspaper,  and 
see  how  this  principle  works  out  in 
practice. 

To  prove  my  assertion  that  operating 
expenditures  can  be  kept  in  line,  despite 
curtailed  revenue,  let  me  cite  a  typical 
instance  from  my  own  experience  rec¬ 
ords.  In  April,  1929,  the  operating  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  paper  in  question  com¬ 
prised  65  per  cent  of  gross  revenue. 


made  up  as  follows: 

Editorial  .  8.0 

Advertising  6.4 

Circulation  .  12.2 

Mechanical  .  35.0 

Administrative  .  5.4 


This,  you  will  observe,  leaves  a  net 
of  35  per  cent. 

In  April,  1932,  three  years  later,  the 
volume  of  revenue  had  decreased  a 
trifle  more  than  34  per  cent.  Yet  this 
paper  was  able  to  hold  operating  e.x- 


penses  to  75  per  cent  of  income,  dis¬ 


tributed  as  follows: 

Editorial  .  9.0 

Advertising  .  7.4 

Circulation  .  16.8 

Mechanical  .  36.4 

.Administrative  -  3.4 


Administrative  expense  in  both  these 
listings  includes  business  office,  execu¬ 
tive  and  miscellaneous. 

It  is  rather  significant,  I  think,  that 
a  decrease  of  more  than  one-third  in 
revenue  should  be  reflected  in  only  a 
10  per  cent  increase  in  percentage  of 
operating  expense.  It  tends  to  prove 
that  publishing  operations  may  be  made 
sufficiently  flexible  to  meet  varying  con¬ 
ditions. 

In  the  editorial  department  you  would 
naturally  anticipate  a  wide  latitude. 
Unfortunately,  this  is  too  often  the 
case.  Is  there,  for  e.xample,  any  logical 
reason  why  a  newspaper  in  A-ville 
should  spend  $3,000  a  month  for  fea¬ 
tures,  while  another  paper  of  compar¬ 
able  circulation  in  B-town  invests  only 
$1,750?  Manifestly,  one  or  the  other 
is  badly  out  of  line.  Because  a  com¬ 
petitor  is  top-heavy  in  this  respect  is  it 
sound  sense  to  endeavor  to  outdo  him 
in  his  folly?  I  mention  features  because 
it  is  extremely  easy  to  over-buy.  The 
temptation  is  strong  to  take  on  every 
good  new  offering,  lest  a  competitor 
snatch  it  up.  Watch  out!  The  same 
principle  applies,  of  course,  to  news 
services  and  every  other  item  of  edi¬ 
torial  expense. 

Obviously,  the  large  paper  will  invest 
a  great  deal  more  money  in  editorial 
expenditures,  than  does  the  smaller  pub¬ 
lication.  But  here  is  the  significant 
point:  The  expenditure,  in  relation  to 
income,  should  be  practically  identical. 
A  well-manag’ed  newspaper  should 
budget  its  total  editorial  expenditures  at 
around  10  to  15  per  cent  of  gross  in¬ 
come.  If  you  are  spending  much  more 
than  this  figure,  your  editorial  cost  is 
top-heavy.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  your 
editorial  investment  is  much  less  than 
this,  you  probably  are  paying  the 
penalty  in  excessive  promotion  costs  to 
merchandise  a  paper  that  is  editorially 
anaemic. 

The  matter  of  advertising  is  at  the 
moment  a  particularly  pertinent  one. 


No  one  can  successfully  refute  the 
argument  that  publishing  expense  must 
be  kept  in  proportion  to  income.  And 
since  advertising  is  the  principal  source 
of  revenue,  it  must  continue  to  serve  as 
the  basis  for  determining  the  size  of 
our  paper.  Just  as  we  increased  the 
number  of  pages  of  “reading  matter” 
in  periods  of  greater  linage,  we  must 
now  reduce  this  text  proportionately 
when  there  is  less  advertising  revenue 
to  support  it.  For  example,  if,  in  1929, 
you  ran  64  per  cent  advertising  on  Fri¬ 
day,  in  a  32-page  paper,  you  certainly 
cannot  be  criticized  in  these  times  for 
maintaining  the  same  ratio  in  a  24- 
page  paper.  It  is  an  essential  economic 
move. 

While  local  advertising  costs  should 
not  vary  greatly,  in  relation  to  gross 
income,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find 
paper  A  operating  this  department  for 
25  per  cent  less  than  paper  B,  of  the 
same  approximate  size,  located  within 
a  distance  of  100  miles.  It  is  impossible 
to  account  for  such  variations,  without 
a  survey  of  the  situation.  The  adver¬ 
tising  volume  produced  per  employe 
should  be  about  the  same  on  all  papers. 
Perhaps  paper  B  has  been  using  solici¬ 
tors  to  pick  up  copy.  A  15-year-old 
boy  could  do  this  and  leave  the  solicitor 
free  for  more  important  work.  All 
advertising  expenses,  particularly  com¬ 
missions  paid,  should  be  closely 
watched.  Local  advertising  costs 
should  approximate  5  to  8  per  cent 
of  the  local  advertising  income.  This 
expense,  on  a  well-managed  paper  will 
equal  alxiut  3  to  5  per  cent  of  the  total 
gross  income  of  the  paper. 

On  national  advertising,  especially  in 
those  cases  where  the  paper  does  not 
maintain  its  own  salaried  national 
representative,  the  situation  is  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  such  close  control.  Publishers, 
however,  should  scan  other  papers  of 
approximate  size,  in  the  same  field, 
and  if  they  are  found  to  carry  a  greater 
volume  of  national  copy,  increased  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  paper’s  national  representa¬ 
tive  is  clearly  indicated. 

Generally  speaking,  a  paper  whose 
national  advertising  costs  approximate 
3  per  cent  of  gross  income  is  doing  a 
good  job. 

Classified  advertising  is,  in  view  of 
the  amount  of  income  derived  from  this 
department,  rather  expensive.  This  is 
somewhat  offset  by  the  fact  that  there 
is  considerable  interest  in  classified  ad¬ 
vertising,  among  a  certain  type  of  read¬ 
ers.  Classified  may  thus  be  a  definite 
circulation  builder. 

About  20  per  cent  of  classified  income 
may  be  absorbed  in  operating  the  de¬ 
partment.  This  cost  should  approxi¬ 
mate  2  per  cent  of  the  newspaper’s  gross 
income. 

Circulation,  mailing  room  and  distri¬ 
bution  expenses  must  be  closely 
watched.  It  is  trite  to  say  that  circu¬ 
lation  is  a  vital  part  of  the  paper.  We 
must  have  circulation  to  maintain  rates. 
Here  is  an  important  point  to  remem¬ 
ber:  Circulation  and  editorial  expense 
have  a  close  relation.  Papers  with  low 
editorial  expense,  invariably  have  high 
circulation  costs.  A  weak  paper  must 
spend  more  money  than  a  strong  one 
to  force  its  product  on  the  market. 
Thus  we  find  that  costs  of  circulation, 
mailing  room  and  distribution  may  range 
from  10  per  cent  to  17  per  cent  of  the 
paper’s  gross  income. 

An  entire  article  could  very  profitably 
be  given  over  to  a  discussion  of 
mechanical  costs.  This  department  af¬ 
fords  many  temptations  to  indulge  in 
wasteful  and  costly  practices ;  many  op¬ 
portunities  for  economies. 

The  mechanical  department  takes  in 
the  press  room,  composing  room,  stereo¬ 
typing,  and  any  direct  expense  charge¬ 
able  to  the  mechanical  production  of  the 
paper. 

Many  factors  have  a  bearing  on 
(Continued  on  page  37) 


DAILY  ENTERTAINED  45,000  CHILDREN 


Approximately  45,000  children  and  their  parents  attended  the  annual  “Seckatary 
Hawkins”  picnic  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal  recently.  The  outing  was  held  on 
two  successive  Saturdays.  The  children  were  given  free  rides  on  the  various 
amusement  devices  and  participated  in  contests  and  games.  The  club’s  activ¬ 
ities  also  include  a  Christmas  party,  an  annual  movie  made  by  club  members, 
and  various  monthly  contests. 
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THREE  BILLS  TO  INCREASE  POSTAL 
REVENUE  PASSED  BY  CONGRESS 

Entry  Fees  For  Second  Class  Rating  Approved — New  Rate 
On  Second  Class  Re-entry — Postage  Must  Be  Paid 
On  Undeliverable  Matter 

By  GEORGE  H.  MANNING 
Washington  Correspondent,  Editor  &  Publisher 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  June  30— 
Three  pieces  of  legislation  de¬ 
signed  to  add  to  the  revenues  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  at  the  expense 
of  publishers  have  been  passed  by  both 
houses  of  Congress. 

One  of  the  measures  provides  for 
fees  for  entry  of  a  publication  as  second 
class  mail  matter  as  well  as  other  fees 
for  the  use  of  second  class  privileges, 
while  the  other  fixes  a  postage  rate  on 
publications  mailed  at  the  postoffice  of 
entry  for  delivery  at  another  postoffice 
within  the  postal  district  in  which  the 
headquarters  or  general  business  offices 
of  the  publisher  are  located.  The  latter 
measure  is  apparently  aimed  at  monthly 
magazines,  since  it  expressly  exempts 
weeklies. 

The  third  bill  provides  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  by  the  publisher  of  postage  on 
notices  of  undeliverable  second  class 
mail  matter.  It  is  estimated  it  will  cost 
publishers  $250,000  a  year. 

The  first  requires  that  each  applica¬ 
tion  for  entry  as  second  class  matter 
shall  be  accompanied  with  a  fee  of  $100; 
each  request  for  re-entry  on  account  of 
change  in  title,  frequency  of  issue,  office 
of  publication,  or  for  any  other  reason 
shall  pay  a  fee  of  $10;  each  application 
of  registry  of  a  news  agent  shall  be 
accompani^  by  a  fee  of  $20 ;  and  each 
application  for  a  permit  to  mail  matter 
without  stamps  affixed  shall  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  fee  of  $10.  The  senate 
amended  the  measure  to  provide  that 
"no  fee  shall  be  required  to  accompany 
applications  for  permits  to  mail  matter 
without  stamps  affixed  as  metered  mail.” 

In  the  report  on  the  measure  made 
to  the  Senate  by  its  committee  on  post- 
offices  and  post  roads  was  the  following 
statement : 

“Your  committee  believes  that  any 
publication  which  applies  for  permis¬ 
sion  to  use  the  Post  Office  Department 
and  its  facilities  under  the  second  class 
postage  rates  should  pay  a  fee  when 
such  application  is  made.  There  is  a 
large  amount  of  expense  involved  in  the 
inquiry  as  to  whether  these  publications 
are  entitled  to  second  class  rates  under 
the  law.  This  expense  should  be  in 
part  at  least  paid  by  the  applicants  for 
second  class  entry.  When  the  publica¬ 
tion  desires  an  additional  entry,  a  fee 
is  justified;  and  also  when  a  news  agent 
applies  for  registry  the  expense  should 
be  compensated  for  in  the  fee  payment. 

“Your  committee  believes  that  the 
fees  prescribed  are  fair  and  moderate, 
and  that  the  revenues  to  be  derived 
from  them  will  help  relieve  the  loss  oc¬ 
casioned  by  the  schedule  of  second  class 
rates. 

“It  is  estimated  by  the  department 
that  this  bill  will  bring  in  additional 
revenue  of  approximately  $500,000  a 
year.” 

According  to  the  Postmaster  General 
2,500  applications  for  entry  of  publica¬ 
tions  as  second  class  matter,  2,000  ap¬ 
plications  for  re-entry,  100  applications 
for  registry  as  news  agents,  and  15,000 
applications  for  permits  to  mail  matter 
without  stamps  affixed  are  received  each 
year.  About  3,900  second  class  publica¬ 
tions  are  discontinued  each  year,  and 
about  100  news  agents  permits  and  3,000 
permits  to  mail  without  stamps  affixed 
are  abandoned  each  year,  the  same  au¬ 
thority  stated. 

The  second  bill  amends  the  postal  laws 
to  read  as  follows:  “Copies  of  a  pub¬ 
lication,  other  than  a  weekly,  hereafter 
admitted  to  the  second  class  or  mail 
matter,  when  mailed  by  the  publisher  or 
registered  news  agent  at  a  postoffice 
where  it  is  entered,  for  delivery  by  let¬ 
ter  carriers  at  a  different  postoffice 
within  the  delivery  limits  of  which  the 
headquarters  or  general  business  offices 
of  the  publisher  are  located,  shall  be 


chargeable  with  postage  at  the  rate  that 
would  be  applicable  if  the  copies  were 
mailed  at  the  latter  office,  unless  the 
postage  chargeable  at  the  pound  rates 
from  the  office  of  mailing  is  higher,  in 
which  case  such  higher  rates  shall  ap¬ 
ply,  but  this  provision  shall  not  be 
applicable  to  publications  already  entered 
as  second  class  matter  which  retain 
their  entry  at  the  postoffice  where  now 
entered.” 

In  the  report  favoring  passage  of  the 
legislation  charging  postage  on  notices 
of  undeliverable  matter  the  Post  Office 
Department  informed  the  Committee  on 
Post  Offices  and  Post  Roads  as  follows : 

“Approximately  12,500,000  notices  of 
this  kind  are  furnished  to  publishers  an¬ 
nually  for  which  no  charge  is  made. 
This  free  service  entails  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  expense.  Publications  of  the 
second  class  mailed  by  publishers  en¬ 
joy  a  special  privilege,  such  matter 
being  carried  in  the  mails  at  a  very  low 
rate  of  postage.  In  view  of  this  and  the 
expense  entailed  in  furnishing  notices 
concerning  undeliverable  copies,  such 
notices  being  necessary  in  order  that 
publishers  may  keep  their  mailing  lists 
clear  of  names  of  persons  to  whom 
copies  of  their  publications  can  not  be 
delivered,  it  is  felt  that  a  postage  charge 
of  2  cents  each  should  be  required  on 
such  notices.” 

After  providing  for  that  two  cent 
charge  an  amendment  to  the  bill  reads 
as  follows: 

“Except  that  where  the  undeliverable 
copies  bear  the  pledge  of  the  sender  to 
pay  the  return  postage  no  notice  shall 
be  sent  to  the  publisher  but  the  copies 
received  during  the  period  specified  in 
this  paragraph  shall  be  returned  charged 
with  postage  due  at  the  rate  of  one 
cent  for  each  four  ounces  or  fraction 
thereof,  with  a  minimum  charge  of  two 
cents,  and  indorsed  to  show  the  reason 
they  are  undeliverable  and  the  new  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  addressee,  if  known.” 

NO  “MIKES”  IN  STADIUMS 


Colleges  Ban  Football  Broadcasts 
As  Harmful  to  Gate 

Admitting  that  football  broadcasts 
hurt  the  gate  at  big  college  games,  the 
Eastern  Intercollegiate  Association  this 
week  announced  that  radio  will  be 
barred  from  the  stadiums  next  fall. 
Following  this  announcement  came  a 
statement  from  Major  John  L.  Griffith, 
commisioner  of  the  “Big  Ten,”  that 
Western  Conference  Athletic  directors 
unanimously  favor  barring  broadcasts. 

The  Columbia  Broadcasting  System, 
in  a  statement  this  week,  took  the  atti¬ 
tude  that  football  broadcasts  increase 
attendance  at  stadiums. 

“It  is  apparent  that  the  broadcasting 
of  national  football  spactacles,  which 
a  vast  portion  of  the  distant  audience 
could  not  attend  anyway,”  the  statement 
said  in  part,  “serves  to  whet  interest 
and  increase  attendance  at  sectional 
stadia.  It  engenders  an  intimate  feeling 
of  intersectional  competition,  and  crys¬ 
tallizes  a  national  following  for  the 
gridiron. 

“Not  only  has  this  helped  to  familiar¬ 
ize  the  general  public  with  the  sport 
figures  of  all  sections,  but  indirectly 
has  served  to  attract  many  to  the  fine 
traditions  of  campus  life. 

“To  limit  this  scope,  especially  in 
times  when  the  nation  is  looking  for 
wholesome  amusement,  would  seem  to 
be  a  step  adverse  rather  than  helpful 
to  the  sport.” 

ADDRESSED  GRADUATES 

George  Fort  Milton,  publisher  of  the 
Chattanooga  Times,  was  commencement 
ercises  of  the  University  of  Louisville 
recently. 


BRITISH  WRITER  IN  CHICAGO 


When  Lord  Bone,  distinguished  British 
journalist,  arrived  in  Chicago  to  ob¬ 
serve  proceedings  at  the  Democratic 
national  convention  he  was  greeted  at 
the  station  by  Col.  George  D.  “Greeter” 
Gaw  (left). 


JUDGE  ATTACKS  EDITOR 


Fiat*  Fly  in  Texas  When  Jurist  Is 
Queried  on  Audit 

{By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Sierra  Blanca,  Tex.,  June  30 — 
Political  differences  were  blamed  for 
the  one-round  fight  between  C.  J.  War¬ 
ren,  editor  of  the  Mountain  Eagle  and 
Hudspeth  County  Judge  Jess  Williams 
in  which  Warren  was  seriously  beaten 
by  Williams  here  Tuesday. 

The  fight,  Warren  charged,  started 
when  he  questioned  Williams  about  an 
audit  of  county  finances.  He  said  they 
have  long  been  political  enemies  and 
that  Williams,  although  not  running  for 
reelection,  is  supporting  a  sheriff  candi¬ 
date  opposed  by  Warren. 

Williams  said  Warren  has  been 
circulating  intimations  that  there  had 
been  crookedness  in  the  county  organiza¬ 
tion  and  that  he  struck  Warren  during 
a  conversation  in  which  Warren  was 
attacking  his  character. 

The  auditor’s  report  in  question  said 
that  public  funds  had  been  used  for 
purposes  other  than  those  for  which 
they  were  intended. 


CHANGE  IN  PRICE  BROS. 


Stockholders  Reduce  Directorate 
From  Fifteen  To  Nine 

A  revised  set  of  by-laws  for  Price 
Brothers  &  Co.,  newsprint  manufac¬ 
turers,  was  approved  in  Quebec  June  28 
without  dissent  at  a  formal  meeting  of 
common  and  preferred  stock  sharehold¬ 
ers.  Allan  A.  Aitken,  Lord  Beaver- 
brook’s  brother  and  newly  elected  presi¬ 
dent,  was  in  the  chair. 

The  board  of  directors  was  reduced 
from  15  members  to  nine,  but  the  names 
of  the  retiring  directors  were  not  an¬ 
nounced. 

In  response  to  widespread  requests 
from  bondholders,  assurance  was  given 
after  the  formal  meeting  that  Lord 
Beaverbrook,  British  publisher,  and  his 
associates  had  no  intention  of  tamper¬ 
ing  with  the  bond  interest  and  that  the 
Beaverbrook  plan  of  reorganization  did 
not  call  for  any  waiver  of  these  pay¬ 
ments. 

The  next  interest  payments  will  be 
due  on  Aug.  1. 


NEWS  MEN  ON  VACATION 

Recent  vacationists  from  the  staffs  of 
the  Louiszille  Courier- Journal  and 
Times  include  Joe  Green,  who  flew  to 
San  Antonio,  Texas,  and  then  drove 
hack  to  Reelfoot  Lake,  Tenn.  Joe  Hart, 
who  fished  in  the  eastern  Kentucky 
mountains;  W.  O.  Garver,  Jr.,  who 
visited  in  Massachusetts,  and  Sidney 
Robards,  day  city  editor,  Ciourier- 
Journal,  who  visited  his  family  at  Ro¬ 
bards,  Ky. 


PRESS  CREDIT  LOSSFt 
RISE  100  PER  CENT 

Newspaper  Credit  Managen  F 
Exceptions  in  Loss  Trend  Wkir^ 
Added  Discount  Schema 
Were  Practiced 
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Reporting  an  increase  of  apor , 
mately  100  per  cent  in  two  yor 
credit  losses  among  newspapers  oF 
country,  15  credit  managers  of 
papers  in  14  cities,  headed  by  R 
Gratzer,  credit  manager  of  the  L 
ville  Courier-J ournai  and  Tinu/. 
chairman,  met  at  the  Staffer  Hotel 
Detroit  last  week  as  part  of  the  r 
vention  of  the  National  Association*^ 
Credit  Men. 

The  general  scale  of  increase  ran  cl 
to  double,  it  was  noted  from  talks 
various  representatives  present  and  t, 
ceptions  were  for  the  most  pan  ci 
where  added  discount  schemes  had 
put  into  practice. 

From  figures  presented  in  secrete/ 
so  that  the  name  or  location  of 
newspaper  was  not  known,  results 
draw'll  to  show  that  the  losses  duri- 
the  year  just  closed  were,  for  varir 
classifications  of  advertising  acconnti 
Transient  classified:  high,  11  per  cm 
low,  1.05  per  cent;  regular  or  contnc 
classified :  high,  4.896  per  cent  and  kx 

1.5  per  cent;  national  display:  high; 
per  cent  and  low,  .145  per  cent;  loj 
display :  high,  2.5  per  cent  and  lot 
.11  per  cent;  foreign  classified:  kip 

6.5  per  cent  and  low,  .21  per  cent 

The  session  was  in  the  naturt  t 

round  table  discussions  on  assinx 
topics. 

The  subjects  included  “Treatnr 
of  Past  Due  Accounts  of  Today' 
“Over-Extension  of  Credit,”  “Craie  fr 
Volume  at  the  Expense  of  Wise  Cmk 
Extension,”  and  “Bad  Debt  Losjts- 
Display  and  Classified.”  Mr.  Grater 
led  all  discussions  and  was  assisted  k 
W.  S.  Campbell,  classified  advertisia 
manager  of  the  Detroit  Free  Prei 
Charles  A.  Colton,  Boston  Traiumf 
acted  as  secretary. 

Both  Mr.  Gratzer  and  Mr.  Cotta 
were  re-elected  for  the  coming  yer 
and  the  next  annual  meeting  to  * 
for  Milwaukee  next  year. 

Those  who  attended,  besides  thw 
mentioned,  were :  Louis  A.  Weil,  Flit 
(Mich.)  Journal;  Harry  A.  Lee,  Pror 
dence  (R.  I.)  Journal;  W,  W.  Hir. 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer;  H.  B.  Pugsle; 
Cleveland  Press;  E.  L.  Petersa 
PUnt  (Mich.)  Daily  Joitmal;  R.  T 
DeBarry,  Lansing  (Mich.)  StK 
Journal;  H.  D.  (jenner,  Des  Mm 
Register;  J.  D.  Robertson,  Detroit  Fre 
Press ;  Wilford  Nadean,  Detroit  Timii 
C.  J.  Hogarth,  Chicago  Tribune;  i.l 
Judkins,  Indianapolis  Netvs;  andA.V 
Selby,  Chicago  Daily  News. 


NEW  ENGLAND  TYPOS  ELECT 

President  William  P.  Cantwell  c 
Worcester,  Mass.,  was  elected  to  h« 
the  New  England  Typographial  Unic 
for  another  year  at  its  23rd  annual  cor 
vention  at  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  th 
week.  Other  officers  re-elected  wr 
Francis  E.  Joachim  of  Burlington,  V: 
first  vice-president ;  Gerald  J.  Dinee 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  second  vice-pres 
dent;  Jesse  W.  Buss,  Concord,  N.  H 
secretary-treasurer;  and  Harry  .1 
Bloomberg,  Providence,  R.  L 
vice-president. 

PUBLISHER  FINED 

J.  Fred  Price,  publisher  of  tk 
Tupelo  (Miss.)  Daily  Vetw,  was  tw¬ 
in  the  magistrates’  court  at  Tupelo  la' 
week  on  a  charge  of  assault  and  batter 
preferred  by  Dr.  T.  W.  Schoen,  onve 
and  publisher  of  the  Thursday  Tribn* 
Dr.  Schoen  testified  that  ? 
waiting  outside  the  door  of_  his  ow 
and  struck  him  with  a  blackjack  as « 
left  to  go  home. 

KELLY-SMITH  APPOINTED 

The  Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Tifnes^ 
appointed  the  Kelly-Smith  Company  o 

national  advertising  representative  effef- 

tivc  Tuly  1. 
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newsprint  price  cut 
^  rumors  denied 

*  Reduction 

Siorie*  Are  FaUe — Price  Cutting 
Going  On  In  Induotry — Beaver- 

brook  Still  In  London 

Rumors  that  International  Paper 
dnanv  was  to  announce  a  reduced 
^  on  newsprint.  July  1,  were  denied 
^fflohaticallv  this  week  by  Joseph  L. 
Feariiif!.  vice-president  and  sales  inan- 
L  of  the  company. 

The  price  reduction  reixirts  circulated 
thmughout  the  newspaper  and  news- 

fields  this  week  over  a  background 
oi  stories  concerning  indecision  and  un- 
osiness  among  manufacturers.  Price 
ffittine  has  been  going  on  to  a  certain 
«tent  in  the  industry,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  was  informed  reliably,  and  lead¬ 
ing  producers  feel  they  should  make 
some  reductions  to  meet  these  free¬ 
lance  cuts.  They  are  not  willing,  how¬ 
ever,  to  lay  themselves  open  to  charges 
of  interfering  with  the  present  jirice 
juncture  and  endangering  the  welfare 
of  the  industry.  The  atmosphere  in  the 
iBckground  of  the  newsprint  at  present 
seems  to  be  one  of  marking  time,  with 
Lanadian  companies  waiting  for  a  move 
In  International  and  International  wait- 
iiig  for  some  new  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Canadians.  W'hatever  happens 
in  the  price  situation,  one  newsprint  ex¬ 
executive  told  Editor  &  Publisher,  the 
present  status  or  a  lower  price,  if  it 
comes,  will  probably  govern  the  market 
imtil  the  end  of  1933  at  least.  After 
that,  it  was  said,  a  return  of  an  upward 
tiend  might  be  looked  for. 

Reports  that  Lord  Beaverbrook,  who 
ij  directing  reorganization  of  Price 
Brothers,  Ltd.,  was  secretly  on  his  way 
to  Canada  last  week  to  attempt  reor¬ 
ganization  of  the  Dominion’s  newsjirint 
industry  in  opposition  to  the  Beatty 
Committee,  were  false.  Editor  &  Pub- 
usher  learned  this  week.  Lord  Beaver¬ 
brook,  this  publication  was  informed,  is 
still  in  London. 

TAX  SALE  HELD  ILLEGAL 

Miami  Beach  Did  Not  Advertise 

Properly  Delinquent  Roll 

(Spfcinl  to  Kditor  &  Publisher) 
Miami,  Fla.,  June  29 — The  Miami 
Beach  tax  sale  on  June  6  was  illegal 
in  that  the  advertisement  of  the  delin¬ 
quent  tax  roll  was  printed  in  a  weekly 
paper,  which  does  not  come  within  the 
meaning  of  a  “newspaper”  under  the 
tax  sale  law’,  according  to  a  ruling 
handed  down  by  Circuit  Court  Judge 
H.  F.  Atkinson. 

0.  C.  Stegemann,  attorney  for  the 
Burbirdge  Realty  Company,  instituted 
suite  against  the  city  of  Miami  Beach 
to  have  the  sale  declared  illegal.  A 
similar  suit  last  year  resulted  in  the 
sale  being  declared  legal  after  a  number 
of  delays. 

MAKES  FURTHER  ECONOMY 

A  further  reduction  of  five  per  cent 
in  the  salaries  of  employes  receiving 
less  than  $75  a  week  was  ordered  by 
the  ATra*  y'ork  Evening  Post  this  week. 
This  makes  a  total  reduction  of  10  per 
cfflt.  Employes  receiving  more  than 
$75  were  reduced  10  per  cent  several 
weeks  ago.  In  addition  to  this  reduc¬ 
tion  all  employes  will  be  requireil  to 
take  an  extra  week’s  vacation  at  their 
own  expense  this  summer. 

LIBEL  SUIT  SETTLED 

Settlement  has  been  reached  in  the 
Superior  court  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  in 
1  $25,000  libel  suit  brought  by  the 
workers  Credit  Union  of  Fitchburg 
a^mst  the  Eteenpain  Co-operative  So- 

Pt’^^'sher  of  a  Finnish  newspaper 
it  Worcester.  The  suit  followed  arti¬ 
cles  printed  attacking  the  financial 
standing  of  the  credit  union. 

named  NEWS  EDITOR 

Ted  W.  Mayborn  became  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Temple  (Tex.)  Daily  Tele- 
jrom  June  20,  succeeding  Willard  Barr, 
U7  .Jotned  copy  desk  of  the  Fort 
Irorth  Press. 


STUDENT  PAPERS  HAVE  $180,000  HOME 


New  $180,000  home  of  the  University  of  Michigan  publications  erected  with 
profits  of  the  past  30  years.  Printed  here  are  the  Michigan  Daily,  the  Gargoyle, 
humor  magazine,  and  the  annual  Michiganeusian.  The  university’s  journalism 
department  has  no  coiiiieetion  with  the  student  publiealioii.s,  and  the  youthful 
editors  themselves  train  the  lower  staff  members.  Equipment  includes  three 
type-setting  machines  and  a  Duplex  printing  press. 


FLOOD  OF  ODDITIES 
MARKS  CONTEST 

Million  and  a  Half  Answers  Pour 
Into  King  Features  Office  in  $10,- 

000  Believe-lt-Or-Not  Contest 
for  Ripley  Feature 

A  homing  scrub  brush,  a  grain  of 
rice  engraved  with  2,871  letters  and  an 
alphabetical  poem  that  is  intelligible 
when  read  in  any  direction  were  among 
the  million  and  a  half  oddities  submit¬ 
ted  in  the  $10,000  Believe-It-Or-Not 
contest  conducted  by  Robert  L.  Ripley 
and  King  Features  Syndicate,  which 
came  to  a  conclusion  last  week.  The 
contest  was  carried  on  through  the  col¬ 
umns  of  more  than  150  newspapers  pub¬ 
lishing  the  Ripley  feature,  and  prizes 
included  an  airplane,  an  automobile, 
several  trips  to  Canada  and  Cuba,  a 
television  set  and  a  combination  radio 
and  victrola. 

A  large  staff  worked  for  several 
weeks  at  the  King  Features  offices  sort¬ 
ing  the  material  which  was  transported 
by  the  New  York  Post  Office  in  special 
trucks.  When  10,000  possibilities  had 
been  weeded  out  of  the  mass,  Ripley 
examined  them  to  pick  candidates  for 
first  prizes. 

The  complete  collection  filled  one 
room  of  the  King  offices. 

Clinton  W.  Blume  of  Brooklyn  won 
first  prize,  a  Curtiss- Wright  airplane 
and  instructions  in  flying,  for  his  self¬ 
returning  scrubbing  brush.  He  lost  the 
brush  in  May,  1918,  from  a  transport 
off  the  coast  of  France.  A  year  later, 
while  working  as  a  life  guard,  he  found 
the  brush  in  the  surf  at  Manhattan 
Beach,  N.  Y.  The  initials,  “C.W.B." 
carved  roughly  in  the  back  of  the  brush 
served  as  identification. 

Second  prize  went  to  E.  L.  Blystone 
of  Ardera,  Pa.,  for  the  much-carved 
grain  of  rice.  He  received  a  Rockne 
Six  deluxe  sedan.  L.  S.  Powers,  of 
Hawesville,  Ky.,  submitted  a  human 
being  as  a  believe-it-or-not  and  won 
third  prize.  He  told  about  Rev.  Mack 
L.  Voyles  of  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  who 
can  give  the  chapter  and  verse  number 
of  any  scriptural  quotation  and  also  re¬ 
cite  the  preceding  and  succeeding  verses. 
Mr.  Powers  received  expenses  for  a 
trip  for  two  to  Quebec  and  is  going 
to  take  the  Rev.  Voyles  with  him. 

W.  W.  Pittman,  city  marshall  of 
Wharton,  Tex.,  produced  a  revolver 
with  two  bullets  jammed  head-on  in  one 
chamber.  It  had  been  used  by  a  Mex¬ 
ican  with  intent  to  kill,  but  Pittman’s 
bullet  got  there  first,  and  went  right 
down  the  barrel  of  the  Mexican’s  gun, 
preventing  his  shooting  it. 

The  reversible  alphabetic  poem  was 
submitted  by  Donald  Johnson  of  Regina, 
Sask.  The  initials  of  the  words  are  in 


alphabetical  order,  the  verse  has  rhythm 
and  rhyme,  makes  sense  whether  it 
is  read  backward  or  forward  and  also 
sounds  all  right  when  read  in  alternat¬ 
ing  lines. 

Other  believe-it-or-nots  sent  in  were 
the  story  of  an  Indiana  family  in  which 
there  has  not  been  a  death  in  83  years; 
the  story  of  a  blind  golfer  who  made 
an  84  on  a  difficult  18-hole  course ;  and 
the  experience  of  a  man  whose  straw 
hat  was  burned  off  his  head  by  light¬ 
ning,  his  hair  and  eyebrows  singed,  but 
otherwise  he  was  unharmed. 

TYPOS  STILL  WAITING 

N.  Y.  Negotiation*  In  Suspense — 

Engravers’  Arbitration  Ending 

Negotiations  between  the  Publishers’ 
Association  of  New  York  City  and 
Typographical  Union  No.  6  were  still 
in  a  state  of  suspense  this  week,  pending 
the  arrival  of  Charles  P.  Howard,  in¬ 
ternational  president,  to  confer  with  the 
union. 

The  final  session  in  the  arbitration 
proceedings  between  the  publishers  and 
Photo  Engravers’  Union  No.  1,  was 
held  at  the  Waldorf-.Astoria  Hotel  at  8 
p.m.,  June  30.  It  is  expected  no  decision 
will  be  given  out  until  next  week.  The 
arbitration  committee  is  composed  of 
F'ederal  Court  Judge  John  C.  Knox, 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Peter  J. 
Schmuck,  and  George  J.  Ryan,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion. 

COKE  COPY  SUCCESSFUL 

Guaranteed  Price  Plan  Backed  With 

Advertising  Increased  Sales 

Extensive  newspaper  advertising  has 
made  it  possible  for  the  New  England 
Coke  Company  of  Boston  to  do  a  big 
summer  business  despite  the  depression, 
company  officials  say.  In  winter  months 
the  company  does  very  nicely  even  in 
dull  times. 

Summer  business  was  stimulated  by 
an  unusual  sales  plan  and  significant 
newspaper  advertising.  The  advertise¬ 
ments  offered  to  consumers  a  guarantee 
for  their  next  winter  deliveries  of  coke 
at  the  present  price  which  is  the  lowest 
in  15  years.  All  that  was  required  was 
a  small  initial  delivery. 

There  was  no  stinting  of  advertising 
in  the  Boston  papers,  with  the  result 
that  the  company  has  been  kept  busy 
handling  orders  for  coke. 

SPACE  BANDS  STOLEN 

All  the  linotype  space  bands  of  the 
Marshfield  (Wis.)  News-Herald  were 
stolen  the  night  of  July  21  creating  a 
problem  in  the  printing  of  Wednesday’s 
edition.  The  bands  were  replaced  by 
an  emergency  supply  before  press  time. 
A  tramp  printer  is  suspected  of  com¬ 
mitting  the  theft. 


STARS  &  STRIPES  FUND, 
$480,000,  TIED  UP 

Suggestion  That  Bonus  Army  Use 
Money  Reveal*  Old  Dispute  Be¬ 
tween  War  and  Treasury 
Over  Paper’s  Surplus 

By  Georc.e  H.  Manni.xg 
(  Washington  Correspondent , 

Editor  &  Pi’BLisher) 

Washin'gto.v,  D.  C.,  June  28 — More 
than  $480,(X)0  on  hand  when  the  Stars 
and  .'i  tripes,  the  newspaper  of  the 
A.E.F'.,  susiiended  publication  as  a 
government  organ,  is  still  the  subject 
of  controversy  between  the  Treasury 
and  War  Departments,  it  was  learned 
today. 

This  fact  was  brought  to  light  during 
an  investigation  of  a  suggestion  by  Saul 
Goldberg,  advertising  manager,  Wil¬ 
mington  (Del.)  Sunday  Star,  that 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  fund,  reported  to 
be  lying  idle  in  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  should  be  made  available  to  send 
the  veterans  of  the  “Bonus  Army”  to 
their  homes.  Mr.  Goldberg  was  a  circu¬ 
lation  agent  for  Stars  and  Stripes  while 
serving  with  the  army  in  France. 

At  present  the  sum  is  carried  in  an 
“other  funds”  account  of  the  War  De¬ 
partment  although  physically  it  is  in 
the  Treasury  Department  vaults  or  at 
least  represented  there.  The  Treasury- 
Department,  however,  has  not  aban¬ 
doned  its  efforts  to  gain  possession  of 
the  money. 

It  is  the  contention  of  the  Treasury 
Department  that  the  sum  should  be 
“covered”  into  the  general  Treasury 
fund,  where,  of  course,  it  would  lose 
whatever  identity  it  may  have  and  be¬ 
come  just  so  many  more  dollars  in 
Uncle  Sam’s  exchequer. 

On  the  other  hand  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  maintains  it  should  be  permitted 
to  keep  the  money — and  from  all  ap¬ 
pearances  it  intends  to  keep  it— on 
the  theory  that  the  money  was  not  ap¬ 
propriated  by  the  government  and 
should  be  kept  in  readiness  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  any  claims  against  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  that  may  arise  in  the  future. 
Company  funds  of  demobilized  units 
are  held  by  the  War  Department  on  the 
same  theory. 

-Ml  of  which  means  that  if  the  Treas¬ 
ury  gets  the  money,  as  it  probably  will 
not,  it  will  take  an  act  of  Congress  to 
put  it  to  work  to  send  the  bonus  army 
home.  If  the  War  Department  keeps 
it.  and  it  probably  will,  nothing  short 
of  a  tremendous  outburst  of  charity  on 
the  part  of  the  War  Department  could 
turn  it  over  to  that  purpose. 

It  is  understood  that  at  the  time  the 
'  Stars  and  Stripes  suspended,  a  sugges¬ 
tion  was  made  that  the  left-over  money 
turned  over  to  a  French  war  orphan’s 
fund  but  this  idea  was  vetoed  by  the 
then  adjutant  general  and  the  sum  turned 
over  to  the  War  Department. 

The  War  Department’s  finance  office 
,  refused  to  reveal  the  exact  amount  in 
the  fund  but  Edward  F.  Bartelt,  as- 
,  sistant  commissioner  of  accounts  and 
j  deposits  in  the  Treasury  Department 
.  said  that  in  1923  it  was  $482,032.92 
which  it  still  is  if  some  delinquent 
!  debtors  did  not  add  to  it.  The  money 
j  in  its  present  condition  draws  no  in¬ 
terest.  It  is  in  the  Treasury  in  the  War 
,  Department’s  account  and  the  Treasury 
[  can  not  be  called  upon  to  pay  interest 
_  on  funds  belonging  to  another  govern- 
,  ment  department. 

;  Unfounded  rumors  have  had  the  fund 
[  totaling  as  high  as  $1,000,000,  that  fig- 
.  ure  including  $300,000  in  interest  ac¬ 
cumulated  since  the  suspension  of  the 
,  Stars  and  Stripes. 

)  AWARDED  DEGREES 

Two  Oklahoma  newspapermen,  A.  C. 
Smith  and  Ralph  T.  Baker,  have  been 
awarded  the  first  master  of  arts  degrees 
e  in  journalism  in  the  University  of 
:  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Smith,  who  is  as- 
i  sistant  professor  of  journalism  at  the 
5  university,  is  a  former  state  editor  of 
y  the  Tulsa  Tribune.  Baker  has  worked 
for  several  Tulsa  publications,  including 
-  the  World,  the  Oil  and  Gas  Journal, 
and  the  Daily  Oklahoman. 
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NEW  $500,000  WISCONSIN  PLANT  LAST 
WORD  IN  MODERN  DESIGN 


Appleton  (Wis. )  Post-Crescent  Will  Formally  Open  Its  New 
Home  June  28 — Exterior  Is  of  Limestone  and 
Granite — Interior  Richly  Decorated 


OXE  of  the  most  beautiful  small-  tween  the  doors  is  the  arched  opening 
town  newspaper  plants  in  the  for  the  marble  stairway,  flanked  by 
country,  that  of  the  Al>(>leton  (Wis.)  aluminum  handrails,  leading  to  the  edi- 
Post-Cresccnt  was  formerly  opened  torial  rooms  on  the  second  floor. 


Elxterior  view  of  new  $500,000  Appleton  Post-Crescent  plant.  Exterior  is  of 
limestone  with  black  granite  base. 


to  tile  public  June  28-29.  A  special 
Xew  Home  edition  of  60  pages  was 
a  feature  of  the  dedication.  The  build¬ 
ing  was  occupied  by  the  newspaper 
May  29. 

The  building,  of  modified  modernistic 
architecture,  designed  by  Foeller,  Scho- 
ber  and  Berners,  architects,  of  Green 
Bay,  Wis.,  fronts  110  feet  on  Superior 
street  and  80  feet  on  Washington  street. 
Its  “U”  shape  provides  a  large  paved 
court  into  which  delivery  trucks  are 
driven  and  it  also  provides  ample  room 
for  expanding  the  plant  without  inter¬ 
fering  with  its  appearance  from  the 
street. 

Nearly  a  half-million-dollar  invest¬ 
ment  is  represented  in  the  building,  its 
site  and  equipment.  The  exterior  is  of 
buflf  Kasota  limestone  on  a  base  of 
black  granite,  and  the  granite  also  out¬ 
lines  the  impressive  entrance  with  its 
dull  finished  aluminum  doors  and  grill. 
Spandrels  between  the  Riskey-Browne 
windows  of  the  first  and  second  stories 
also  are  of  aluminum  with  deflated  and 
polished  finishes. 

The  huge  window  recesses  are  set 
back  between  fluted  shaft-like  piers  that 
extend  from  the  granite  base  to  the 
parapet  on  top  and  the  parapet  itself  is 
decorated  with  carved  modillians  that 
carry  out  the  decorative  motif  of  the 
whole  structure. 

Entrance  is  through  a  walnut  panelled 
vestibule  to  the  main  lobby,  separated 
from  the  business  office  by  walnut 
counters  topped  with  \’erde  Antique 
marble.  The  entire  lobby  and  business 
office  is  panelled  from  the  marble  base¬ 
board  to  the  ceiling  with  walnut  in 
alternating  panels  of  dark  and  light 
shade,  the  whole  broken  by  pilasters. 
Doors  leading  from  the  lobby  and  busi¬ 
ness  office  are  of  the  flush  panel  type 
with  hand-carved  inserts  set  against  a 
lighter  background.  An  aluminum  rail 
set  on  a  green  marble  base  encloses  an 
office  for  the  general  manager’s  secre¬ 
tary,  and  the  cashier’s  office  is  screened 
from  the  lobby  by  frosted  glass  in 
shaded  panels,  set  in  decorative  alumi¬ 
num  frames.  Aluminum  gates  between 
counters  permit  access  to  the  business 
office  from  the  lobby. 

Advertising  and  circulation  staff 
members  have  desks  in  the  business 
office,  but  rooms  are  provided  for  the 
layout  artists,  for  the  advertising  files 
and  for  conference  purposes. 

The  office  of  the  general  manager, 
H.  L.  Davis,  and  a  meeting  room  for 
directors,  both  panelled  in  walnut  from 
floor  to  ceiling,  and  equipped  with  wal¬ 
nut  furniture,  open  from  the  lobby.  Be- 


Floors  in  the  main  lobby  and  in  the 
second  floor  lobby  are  of  marble  in 
blocks  of  light  and  dark  shade,  while 
floors  in  the  business  office,  library  and 
editorial  rooms  are  covered  with  rub¬ 
ber  tile,  also  in  contrasting  shades.  A 
large  portion  of  the  ceiling  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  office  is  of  acoustical  tile,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  plaster  border  in  pastel 
tints,  and  an  ornamental  plaster  cornice. 

The  second  floor  houses  the  editorial 
department,  composing  room  and  stereo- 


Lobby  and  main  stairway  in  Post- 
Crescent  building. 


type  department.  The  main  stairway 
opens  into  the  marble  floored  lobby 
which  leads  into  the  city  room,  library, 
office  of  managing  editor  and  the  com¬ 
posing  room.  Walls  and  ceilings  in  the 
editorial  rooms  and  library  are  of 
plaster  and  the  wood  finish  is  of  Philip¬ 
pine  mahogany  stained  in  walnut  to 
match  the  lobby  and  main  floor. 

An  air  washing  and  humidifying  sys¬ 
tem  keeps  the  air  clean  and  circulating 
in  the  news  room  and  in  the  business 
offices. 

Nine  Linotypes  and  two  Intertypes 
make  up  the  typesetting  battery,  and  two 
Monotypes  are  employed,  (^ne  new 
Linotype  was  installed  when  the  plant 
was  moved  and  the  paper  recently 
changed  its  entire  dress,  adopting  an 
upper  and  lower  schedule  for  heads  and 
a  new  news  type  face. 

An  unusual  feature  in  connection  with 
the  handling  of  copy  from  the  editorial 


Post-Crescent  business  office,  showing  handsome  walnut  panelling  on  walli 
artistic  lighting  system. 


room  is  a  signal  system  which  indi¬ 
cates  to  the  news  editors  at  all  times 
the  quantity  and  type  of  copy  awaiting 
the  typesetting  machines  and  also  keeps 
the  copy  bank  informed  as  to  the  status 
of  copy  in  the  editorial  room.  A  spe¬ 
cially  designed  copy  rack  was  erected 
in  the  composing  room  to  accomplish 
this  purpose.  A  dumb  waiter  brings 
copy  and  mats  from  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  and  news  copy  is  handled 
through  an  opening  in  the  wall  between 
editorial  and  composing  rooms. 

A  new  16-page  unit  was  added  to  the 
24-page  Duplex  tubular  press  at  the 
time  of  moving,  increasing  the  capacity 
to  40  pages. 

The  presses  are  controlled  by  a  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  control  system,  and  ink 
is  pumped  from  a  large  storage  tank  in 
the  basement.  The  t»sement  also  con¬ 
tains  the  heating  plant,  machinery  for 
the  air  humidifying  system  and  provides 
large  storage  space  for  paper. 

The  Appleton  Post-Crescent  resulted 
from  the  merger  of  the  Appleton  Daily 
Post  and  the  A>>Plcton  Evening  Cres¬ 
cent  in  1920.  Both  papers  were  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  fifties.  The  Daily  Post 
was  purchased  early  in  1920  by  John 
K.  Kline,  A.  B.  Turnbull,  V.  1.  Mina- 
han  and  their  associates,  publishers  of 
the  Green  Bay  Press-Gazette,  and  a 
few  days  later  the  Evening  Crescent 
was  acquired  and  the  papers  were 
merged.  H.  L.  Davis  was  appointed 
business  manager  of  the  publication. 
Following  the  death  of  Mr.  Kline  nearly 
two  years  ago.  Mr.  Minahan  became 
editor  of  the  Post-Crescent  and  Press- 
Gazette  and  Mr.  Davis  was  named 
general  manager  of  the  former  publica¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Turnbull  is  president. 

WISCONSIN  DAILIES  MEET 


Press  Telephone  Rates  and  Economy 
Measures  Among  Topics  Discussed 

.About  50  representatives  of  the  33 
Wisconsin  daily  newspapers,  members 
of  the  Wisconsin  Daily  Newspaper 
League,  met  at  Appleton,  Wis.,  on  Mon¬ 
day  and  Tuesday,  June  27  and  28.  Sub¬ 
jects  discussed  included  reduced  rates 
for  long  distance  press  telephone  calls, 
advertising  campaigns  and  rates,  re¬ 
trenchment  policies  and  circulation. 

Business  sessions  were  held  Monday 
morning  and  afternoon  and  Tuesday 
morning.  Late  Monday  afternoon  the 
group  made  an  inspection  trip  through 
the  new  building  of  the  Appleton  Post- 
Crescent,  and  in  the  evening  they  were 
guests  of  the  newspaper  at  a  dinner 
at  the  North  Shore  Country  club.  The 
convention  closed  Tuesday  afternoon 
with  a  golf  tournament  at  the  North 
Shore  club.  Ralph  S.  Kingsley  of  the 
Kenosha  Evening  Xctvs  is  president, 
and  H.  L.  Davis  of  the  Appleton  Post- 
Crescent  is  secretary  of  the  league. 

FLORIDA  GROUP  ELECTS 

Dr.  Tom  Johnson  of  the  Eustis 
(Fla.)  Lake  Region  was  named  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Lake  County  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  at  its  recent  meeting  at  Mount 
Dora.  Mrs.  Edith  E.  Keller,  Mount 
Dora  Topic  was  elected  secretary. 


BONUS  ARMY  START 
WEEKLY  PAPER 

“B.E.F.  News,”  A  Tabloid  Appe. 
In  Washington  Staffed  By  Ne»|. 
papermen  —  Veterans  To 
Participate  In  Profits 


By  George  H.  Man.ninc 
( Washington  Correspondent 
Editor  &  Publisher)  ‘ 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  27-Editt 
and  directed  by  a  staff  of  experienct 
newspapermen  who  are  encamped  he* 
with  the  bonus  expeditionary  force,  fi 
first  edition  of  The  B.E.F.  A’nwif 
peared  in  Washington  this  wei 

The  type  for  the  paper,  which  is  s 
tabloid  size,  was  set  in  a  local  contrjc 
shop,  and  the  printing  was  executed  s 
the  plant  of  the  Daily  News,  Washia;. 
ton  unit  of  the  Scripps-Howard  groti 
The  copy  was  edited  in  a  tent  on  tit 
Anacostia  flats  which  serves  as 
combined  editorial  room  and  bosines: 
office  of  the  publication,  and  distribuhe; 
of  the  first  issue  was  by  street  sat 
veterans  from  all  sections  of  the  coc 
try  acting  as  salesmen  and  receiving i 
Iiercentage  of  the  returns.  The  coc- 
missary  of  the  “B.E.F.”  will  boefitt 
whatever  extent  the  venture  prove 
successful,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  tk 
there  are  no  paid  employes,  it  is  o 
pected  large  revenues  will  result 

The  lead  story  for  the  first  editia 
proclaimed  the  fact,  evident  at  the  sp 
eral  camps  for  the  past  few  wede 
“Yeterans  in  Washington  Are  Dete 
mined  to  Dig  In.” 

Joseph  Heffernan,  former  mayor  c 
Youngstown,  O.,  who  was  on  the  stai 
of  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  A.E.F.  tc 
time  publication,  is  the  editor-in-clK 
He  is  assisted  by  Arthur  J.  Higgia 
publisher.  Long  Beach  (N.  Y.)  Pret- 
rcss,  who  was  one  of  the  editorial  staf 
of  the  Watch  on  the  Rhine,  anothc 
A.E.F.  periodical,  published  in  Gertnap 
by  the  army  of  occupation ;  Scott  lit 
Cafferty,  publisher  of  the  Akron  (0.' 
Veteran,  and  the  Dunkirk  (0.)  Jotr 
nal;  and  Edward  J.  Kelleher,  who  ha 
had  30  years  experience  with  Philadd 
phia  and  Camden  newspapers.  Higgi® 
is  managing  editor,  McCafferty  is  g» 
eral  manager  and  Kelleher  is  in  charp 
of  circulation. 

It  is  planned  to  make  the  newsjip^ 
a  weekly.  Its  columns  will  carry  utv 
of  camp  activities,  past  and  conl» 
plated,  and  its,  editorial  columns  wiBh 
given  over  to”  a  campaign  in  the  iit 
ests  of  the  bonus  payment  demand » 
other  lines  of  “B.E.F.”  activity. 

All  members  of  the  editorial  suidte 
ness  staff  are  bona-fide  members  of  w 
bonus  army  and  are  billeted  at  the 
costia  camp. 


VISITING  IN  EUROPE 

Miss  Wilella  Waldorf,  assist* 
drama  critic  of  the  New  York 
Post,  sailed  last  week  for  Europe.  SJ 
will  spend  about  six  weeks  abroad  vi* 
ing  London  and  Paris. 
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A  Fiftieth  Birthday 


Fifty  years  ago  Dow,  Jones  &  Company  was 
founded.  For  half  a  century  this  organization  has 
endeavored,  with  fidelity  and  increasing  facilities, 
constructively  to  present  and  to  represent  that  which 
is  desirable  in  American  business  and  finance. 

Pioneering  and  ever  earnestly  striving  in  finan¬ 
cial  journalism,  the  years  have  brought  compensa¬ 
tion  in  the  establishment  of  Dow,  Jones  &  Company 
as  a  national  institution. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  in  its  commemorative 
edition  recalls  days  that  are  gone  and  problems  that 
are  surmounted.  Victories  of  America  through  the 
crises  of  fifty  years,  by  their  very  repetition,  vitalize 
confidence  that  the  national  difficulties  of  the  present 
will  surely  fade. 

For  the  good  wishes  of  hundreds  of  friends  we 
express  our  deep  appreciation.  We  extend  to  pub¬ 
lishers  a  cordial  invitation  to  visit  us  at  lour  new 
plant  at  44  Broad  Street,  New  York  City. 


Dow,  Jones  &  Company,  Publishers 


THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL 


Hugh  Bancroft,  President, 
Kenneth  C.  Hogate, 

Vice  President  and  General  Manager. 


^  THE  ^ 

IKDI4i4POUS 

Nins 


THE 

INIHANAPOIIS  UiDH'S 

L  tJm7<yuifkli^  k 
eayuffinLcaili^ 


DOW,  JONES  &  CO.  MARKS  50TH  YEAR 
WITH  80-PAGE  SPECIAL  EDITION 


HAS  LIBEL  LAW  IDEA 


PubH.her  Make.  Sugge.tion  In  Con-  ^  fZZl  ^ 

»•  \A/**u  D  i-I-  I  •  Island  (N.  Y.)  Adz*ancc,  receiv« 

nection  With  Political  Stone.  to  Lakehurst,  Atlairt 

A  novel  method  of  handling  political  Philadelphia  and  Trenton  this 
advertising  just  prior  to  an  election  rewards  for  the  work  they  had 
was  evolved  last  week  by  the  Goldsboro  a  recent  subscription  drive.  A 
(X.  C. )  Xs'zcs-Aryus  in  an  effort  to  be  hurst  they  inspected  the  i 
fair  to  all  candidates.  In  a  house  ad-  .Akron,  and  at  Atlantic  City  s 
vertiseinent  the  News-Argus  announced  the  ocean  and  “took  in”  the  pier 
it  would  not  publish  any  advertisements  ments.  Fred  Rheinhart,  cii 
attacking  candidates  in  a  primary  elec-  manager  of  the  Philadell>hia 
tion  later  than  three  days  before  the  I.cdyer,  showed  the  boys  how  th 
election  with  one  exception.  The  e.x-  lx>dger  is  distributed.  H.  J.  Q 
ception  would  be  made  in  the  case  of  a  circulation  manager  of  the  Adv 

candidate  who  wished  to  reply  to  an - 

attack  made  in  any  advertisement  pub-  REJOINS  CUBAN  PAP] 
lished  before  the  deadline.  The  house  Dr.  Orestes  Ferrera,  who 
advertisement  was  headed,  “Politicians  resigned  as  Cuban  .\mbasss 
— Please  Notice.”  Washington  to  become  Secrt 

In  connection  with  this  advertisement.  State,  has  again  associated  hims 
Tallx)t  Patrick,  publisher  of  the  News-  the  Havana  newspaper  Hen 
•Argus,  made  a  suggestion,  in  a  letter  to  Cuba,  founded  by  him  and  re 
Editor  &  Pcblishkr,  for  the  drafting  as  the  government  organ.  In 
of  new  libel  laws.  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  ne 

“One  argument  which  is  sometimes  will  continue  to  be  the  mouth 
heard  and  much  considered  by  legislators  the  administration. 

in  states  which  have  lilx‘1  laws  unfair  to  - 

publishers,”  he  wrote,  “is  that  an  easy  DAILY  ENTERTAINS  CAR 
libel  law  would  enable  a  newspaper  to  More  than  135  carrier  boys  : 
print  an  attack  on  a  candidate  at  the  of  the  Grand  Island  (Xeb.)  L 
last  minute  before  an  election  and  then  dependent,  representing  67  citi 
retract  it  after  the  election,  but  after  guests  of  the  daily,  June  17  at 
the  candidate’s  political  chances  had  annual  carrier  party.  Folk 
been  ruined.  theatre  party,  a  parade  was  hel 

“Let  the  suggested  law  contain,  if  business  section. 

necessary,  a  clause  that  no  retraction  - - 

shall  be  allowed  or  considered  to  diminish  PARKING  EVIL  ABOLIS 
punitive  damages  in  case  of  an  attack  on  Double  parking  in  St.  Paul' 
California  Controller  Report.  On  a  candidate  which  is  published  too  late  town  loop  section  was  effectivi 
Tax  Fund.  Spent  in  Adverti.ing  for  the  candidate  to  obtain  equally  wide  ished  after  a  three  days’  campa 
California’s  counties  raised  $l,l^i080  circulation  of  a  reply  before  the  elec-  ducted  by  the  St.  Paul  Dispi 
for  advertising  purposes  in  1931,  a  re-  tion.”  "  " 

port  just  compiled  by  the  state  con- 
troller’s  office  reveals.  Of  the  58  coun-  | 
ties  in  the  state,  45 
of  a  state  law  per 
supervisors  to  levy  a 


Wall  Street  Journal  Presents  History  of  Great  Industries 
And  Year  By  Year  Business  Survey — New 
Plant  Is  Occupied 


DOW,  JONES  &  CO.,  INC.,  pub-  occupy  the  fourth  floor,  and  the  me- 
lisher  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  chanical  departments  the  lower  floors. 
New  York,  and  the  Boston  News  Bu-  The  firm  of  Dow,  Jones  &  Co.  was 
reau,  marked  its  50th  anniversary  June  founded  by  its  principals  in  1882  fol- 


HUGH  ItANCIiOfT  Kknneth  Hooatk 


lowing  their  association  with  the  Kier- 
nan  News  Agency,  which  was  the 
poineer  financial  news  agency  in  New 
York.  The  Wall  Street  Journal  was 
established  in  1889. 


Worcester,  Massachusetts 


RECORD-BREAKING  SALES 
IN  MAY,  1932 


To  Telegram-Gazette  advertisers  (local  and  national)  the  sweep¬ 
ing  coverage  of  these  newspapers  is  reflected  in  greater  sales,  to 
a  larger  number  of  customers,  in  a  larger  number  of  communities. 

P.  L.  Toppin  of  Rehn-Toppin  Paint  Co.,  Worcester,  writes  « 
follows  concerning  the  results  from  a  3  col.,  9  inch  advertisement 
published  in  early  May  in  the  Telegram-Gazette  exclusively; 

“This  advertisement  brought  us  more  business  this  time  than  tnj 
previous  sale  we  have  conducted.  In  addition  to  a  record-breskiiw 
Worcester  business,  we  secured  scores  of  new  customers  from  si 
parts  of  the  trading  area,  such  as  West  Brookfield  —  Clinton— 
Webster  —  Southbridge  —  Putnam  —  Millbury  —  Marlboro  —  Wtra. 

“This  increased  suburban  business  was  very  gratifying  to  us  and  s 
genuine  compliment  to  the  pulling  power  of  your  papers  in  th. 
outside  territory  as  well  as  in  the  city. 

“The  response  has  proved  that  the  business  is  there  if  you  go  aftw 
it  in  the  right  way,  and  we  are  planning  expanding  our  advertidag 
budget  in  your  daily  and  Sunday  papers.” 

The  larger  the  acreage  effectively  cultivated  through  advertising,  the  greater  wil 
be  the  cash  returns.  Telegram-Gazette  advertisers,  besides  blanketing  the  secood 
largest  city  in  Massachusetts,  reach  out  to  draw  additional  profits  from  score,  d 
substantial  communities  within  Worcester’s  natural  trading  area. 

The  entire  Worcester  Market,  City  and  Suburban  a  marl^et  spending  at  retail  nan 
than  $280,000,000  a  year  -  is  adequately,  economically  cultivated  through  then 
newspapers  alone. 


New  If  all  Street  Journal  home  _ 

27th  with  an  80-page  special  edition  of  DAILY  ENTERTAINED  BOYS 

the  Wall  Street  Journal  carrying  con-  Twenty  carriers  of  the  Charlotte 

gratulations  from  leaders  in  the  business  (X.  C.)  Observer  were  guests  of  the 
and  financial  world  and  a  comprehensive  jaily  at  a  banquet  and  theatre  party, 
history  of  the  country’s  business  trends  20  as  a  reward  for  their  efforts 

during  the  past  half-century.  Hugh  the  contest  held  last  month  to  pick 
Bancroft  is  president  of  the  company,  the  three  carriers  who  will  attend  the 
and  Kenneth  C.  Hogate  vice-president  Olympic  Games  in  California.  M.  H. 
and  general  manager.  Brandon,  circulation  manager,  attended 

J.  P.  Morgan,  Andrew  W.  Mellon,  the  banquet. 

Richard  Whitnev,  Myron  C.  Taylor,  - 

Walter  S.  Gifford,  Henry  Ford,  Gerard  SPONSORED  MARATHON  RACE 
Swope  and  Charles  M.  Schwab  were  Fifty-seven  runners,  including  Carlos 
among  the  many  business  leaders  whose  Gabala,  Argentine  Olympic  athlete,  were 
felicitations  were  printed.  entered  in  the  fourth  annual  marathon 

The  sp^ial  edition  carried  carefully  ^ace  held  June  26  under  auspices  of  the 
written  histones  of  the  past  ^0  years  Amirlrc  Titupn 

in  large  industries,  including  the  auto-  - 

nx)bile,  aviation,  rubber,  steel,  moving  ASHEVILLE  CARRIER  INJURED 
pictures,  electrical  communications  and  Cu^tis  Martin.  21,  a  carrier  lor  the 
chemical  industries.  Of  particular  value  ^shczille  (X.  C.)  Cithen-T lines,  was 
was  the  history  of  the  business  events  injured  in  an  automobile  accident,  June 
for  the  past  50  years,  taken  up  year  23  He  will  recover. 

by  year.  - 

The  early  days  of  reporting  in  Wall 
Street  were  entertainingly  detailed,  and  ^ 

the  history  of  Charles  H.  Dow  and 
Edward  D.  Jones  who  founded  their 
company  and  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 

by  Thomas  F.  f 

Woodlock,  contributing  editor,  sole  sur-  | 

the  local  staff  i 

The  edition  was  printed  in  one  I 

contrary  to  the  custom  of  printing  large  I 
issues  in  sections  and  assembling  them  1 

The  anniversary  year  found  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  operating  in  its  new 
building  at  44  Broad  Street,  a  site  that 
has  been  the  headquarters  of  New'  York 
financial  journalism  for  many  years. 

The  building,  designed  to  fit  into  the 

architectural  plan  of  the  section,  is  seven  yy' 

stories,  running  through  the  blixk  to  y' 

New  street.  'The  news  and  editorial  '' 
departments  occupy  all  the  third  floor.  Ji-v 
On  the  fifth  floor  is  a  reception  room 
furnished  in  early  American  style.  The 
advertising  department  and  the  library 


Average  Net  Paid  Circulation  For  More  Than  Four  Years 

OVER  100,000  DAILY  OVER  53,000  SUNDAY 


THE  TELEGRAM-GAZETII 


Worcester,  Massachusetts 

George  F.  Booth,  Publisher 

Paul  Block  and  Associates,  National  Representatives 

Boston  Chicaro  Detroit  Philadelphia  San  Francisco  Los  Anfd* 


OBJECT  LESSON 


IN  ADVERTISING 


Thousands  of  merchants  have  just  seen 
this  comparison  between  all-type 
black-and-white  and  illustrated  roto¬ 
gravure  advertising.  There 
can  be  no  question  about 
their  relative  attention 
value,  their  relative  appeal, 
their  relative  worth.  This 
comparison  is  illustrative  of 
the  type  of  advertising  we 
are  doing  to  increase 


lineage  in  your  rotogravure  section. 
Follow  up  in  your  own  sales  efforts 
and  rotogravure  lineage  will  result. 


Friday  and  Saturday  at 

Sale  of 
DRESSES 


at 


price 


T-^l£ 


An  extraordinary  event  of  interest  to  all  feminine  425  smart 

l^e'ecred  from  our  regular  stocks  are  offered  at  half  price 
disposal.  Types  for  sports,  street,  afternoon  and  evening, 
le  cleared  at  once  for  new  summer  fashions  now  arriving, 
ity  of  the  season  to  secure  dresses  at  a  most 


THREE-PIECE 


Tion. 


SPORTS 

DRESS 


merly  19.75 .  9.8.» 

merly  29.75 . 1  l.8.» 

niprly  55.00 . 

merly  59.75 . 19.8.» 

merly  49.50 . 2  t.75 


Skirt  and  jacket  of  brown  wool 
jersey.  Sweater  in  beige  with 
design  of  contrasting  color.  A 
remarkable  value  in  the  latest 
sports  styles.  •  Four  hundred 
and  twenty-five  other  spring 
frocks  for  sports,  afternoon, 
street,  and  evening  wear. 
Prices  from  $9.85  to  $24.75. 


No  E«changes 


Established  1872  NEENAH,  WiS. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  LOS  ANGELES 

122  E.  42nd  St.  8  S.  Michigan  Av«.  510  W.  Sixth  St. 


you  CAN  SELL  WIT 


II  II 


OBJECT  LESSONS/  TOO 


It  Isn’t  necessary  to  theorize  when  selling  roto¬ 
gravure  to  o  prospective  advertiser  or  to  o  user 
of  black-and-white  who  should  be  in  your  roto¬ 
gravure  section  as  well.  You  can  go  to  that  pos¬ 
sible  buyer  of  rotogravure  space  with  an  object 
lesson  in  rotogravure’s  effectiveness.  The  Kimberly- 
Clark  Rotogravure  Photo  Service  Catalog,  a  little 
thought,  and  a  bit  of  time  for  preparing  a  layout 
are  all  that’s  required  for  you  to  lay  a  convincing 
advertisement  before  your  prospect.  Use  objective 
selling  more.  Take  a  layout  or  more  with  you. 
It’s  like  '"sample  case"  selling.  It  gets  the  order. 


Established  1872  NEENAH,  WiS. 

NEW  YORK:  122  E.  42nd  St.  CHICAGO:  8  S.  Michigan  Ave.  LOS  ANGELES:  510  W.  Sixth  St. 


Rotoplate  is  a  perfect  paper  for  rotogravure  printing  and 
is  supplied  by  Kimberly-Clark  Corporation  to  most  news¬ 
papers  publishing  rotogravure  sections  in  North  America. 
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oral  disarmament  treaty  seen 
as  new  aid  to  censorship 

ropoMil  of  Polish  Delegation  Calls  for  ‘‘Control  of 
Tendentious  Thoughts  And  Their  Expression  Which 
Might  Create  Ill-Feeling  Between  Peoples’* 

By  ALBIN  E.  JOHNSON 

Geneva  corretpondent.  Editor  &  Publisher 

IENEVA,  SWITZERLAND,  June  treaty  provides  that:  ‘Each  Govern- 
jlg— Among  the  various  side-shows  ment  shall  take  steps  to  prevent 


tional  point  of  view?  Far  from  sup- 
IHjrting  any  restrictive  measures  I  con- 


systems  in  less  favored  countries.  Cen¬ 
sorships  in  Italy,  Spain,  Poland,  Rus- 


sider  that  the  publication  of  official  sia  and  other  countries  (which  obviously 
news  should  be  stopped  altogether.  The  would  sign  the  protocol  making  it  inter¬ 


radio  should  also  be  absolutely  free. 
Let  us  have  more  liberty,  not  less.  If 


nationally  effective  amongst  themselves) 
would  seriously  handicap  the  activities 


any  undertakings  are  necessary  I  sug-  of  American  newspapermen  assigned 
gest  that  governments  should  be  asketl  to  “cover”  developments^  in  those  coun- 
not  to  use  their  radio  for  jamming  for-  tries.  For  this  reason,  if  no  other,  the 
eign  news.”  weight  of  the  American,  British  and 

.As  for  censorship  of  the  cinema,  De  other  liberal  delegations  should  _  be 
Rrouckere  pointed  out  that  public  opin-  thrown  Jo  the  support  of  the  Belgians, 
ion  would  never  tolerate  control  of  Hungarians  and  those  who  are  fighting 
films.  "The  worst  thing  about  such  a  the  Polish  proposal.  The  fact  that  the 


;oVma^^Ttherembko^  broadcasting  T  tenSous"  ne'^r  or  censorship-or  any  censorsh.>_is  that  nations  may^ 

Conference  now  utterances  canable  of  embittering  inter-  '  •*  always  wrong  __he  said,  adding  sitipn  for  purely  national  stic  and ^m^^ 


^Id  Disarmament  Conference  now  utterances  capable  of  embittering  inter- 
•  g  held  at  Geneva,  is  one  which,  national  relations  or  affronting  the  legi- 
^  enough,  has  escaped  the  close  at-  timate  sentiments  of  other  peoples.’ 
rttion  of  the  newspaper  correspondents.  “Cases  are  already  very  rare  where 


that  it  always  was  difficult  for  juries  terial  reasons  does  not  alter  the  prin- 
of  competent  critics  to  award  prizes  ciples  involved. 


^oiTof  the  newspaper  correspondents.  “Cases  are  already  very  rare  where  ^vi^TemorshiT Tne  man— and^often  BOMBER  GETS  50  YEARS 

which  vitally  concerns  the  freedom  the  wireless  is  not  controlled  by  govern-  that-would1je  em-  Henry  A.  Use,  convicted  in  1930  of 

,f  the  press  and  generally  accepted  ments  said  De  Brouckere.  It  is  here  say  what  was  good  or  bad.  an  attempt  to  dynamite  the  Spokane 

^iples  of  personal  and  political  proposed  that  even  these  very  rare  ex-  -Jt  would  be  quite  impossible  to  get  a  (Wash.)  CAromV/c  offices  had  his  term 

f  o  ,r,;i;  i  .from  first-class  man  to  undertake  such  a  cen-  in  San  Quentin  penitentiary,  fixed  at 

pjrillehng  the  efforts  of  naval,  mill-  exercising  their  liberty.  What  is  re-  gorship,  for  the  simple  reason  that  from  SO  years  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 

air  experts  to  devise  some  QU'red.  on  he  contrary,  is  that  we  ^he  very  fact  that  he  is  a  first-class  California  Parole  Board.  An  explosion 

^for  limitation  and  reduction  of  should  have  ess,  not  more,  control.  At  he^vill  not  be  willing  to  restrict  in  the  newspaper  office  was  averted 

irnsiocnts  and  other  means  of  the  present  time  we  have  official  news  liberty  of  others,  when  his  own  when  an  Associated  Press  man  saw 

nhysical  warfare,  political  experts  have  agencies;  they  are  elaborate  and  ex-  originality  of  thought  has  made  him  liquid  from  a  battery  attached  to  the 

^_work.ng  hard  to  dra  t  a  plmi  or  ^ns.ve  organizations  and  .f  s  n  t  what  he  is.”  argued  the  Senator.  explosive  leaking  from  the  trunk  con- 

irinr"-S  about  moral  disarmament.  be  supjxised  that  their  governments  Although  in  itself  the  protocol  would  taining  the  infernal  device.  Mark  Noon, 

II  other  words,  the  control  of  tenden-  keep  them  up  from  purely  altruistic  constitute  no  menace  to  freedom  of  the  secretary  of  the  board,  said  Use  “is 

:tu5  thewghts  and  t  eir  expressi  n  rnotives.  Does  any  one  imagine  that  American  Press  (in  the  United  States)  regarded  as  a  dangerous  psychopathic 

ihich  might  create  ill-teeling  among  they  are  in  existence  for  any  other  rea-  it  would,  if  nermitted  to  become  an  case,  and  the  long  term  imposed  is 


BOMBER  GETS  50  YEARS 

Henry  A.  Use,  convicted  in  1930  of 


powered  to  say  what  was  good  or  bad.  an  attempt  to  dynamite  the  Spokane 
“It  would  be  quite  impossible  to  get  a  (Wash.)  Chronicle  offices  had  his  term 


Using  the  Kellogg  Outlawry  of  War 
Pact  aid  the  League  Covenant  as  justi¬ 
fication  for  their  scheme,  the  Polish 
fnlcsition,  with  the  active  support  of 
stveral  mid-European  or  Succession 
have  introduced,  and  obtained 
-he  taitative  adoption  of  a  Draft  Treaty 
for  Moral  Disarmament,  which  in  due 
time,  will  be  presented  to  the  Plenary 
Conference  and  may  become  one  of 
the  many  side  protocols  which  will  be 
attached  as  riders  to  the  general  dis¬ 
armament  treaty.  Although  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Delegation  maintained  a  certain 
indifference  to  the  entire  proceedings, 
contenting  themselves  with  a  reserva- 
tioo  stating  that  “the  Federal  Govern- 
ramt,  under  the  United  States  constitu¬ 
tion!  system,  is  not,  as  a  rule  competent 
in  regard  to  educational  questions,  which 
come  within  the  competence  of  the  sev- 
ed  states,”  the  Belgian,  Hungarian 
and  other  liberal-minded  delegations 
saragely  attacked  the  scheme.  Obvi- 
omly  the  Hungarians  were  opposed  be- 
I  came  they  saw  in  the  tactics  of  the 
Roumanians.  Czecho-slovaks  and  Poles 
an  attempt  to  stifle  all  national  agitation 
,  against  what  they  consider  unfair  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  Peace  Treaties.  Censor¬ 
ship  of  all  matter  which  might  “tend 
to  endanger  friendly  relations  between 
states,"  and  suppression  from  school 
boob  of  historical  facts  which  might 
laep  alive  nationalist  aspirations,”  to 
the  defeated  states  appears  equivalent  to 
moral  recognition  of  the  territorial 
status-quo.  such  as  the  Polish  Corridor, 
TransyivMia,  the  Dobrudja  and  other 
i  KKalled  injustices. 

The  Belgian  opposition,  lead  by  the 
renerable  and  fiery  Senator  Louis  De 
Brouckere,  was  motivated  by  a  defense 
I  of  the  freedom  of  the  press,  personal 
j  and  political  liberty  and  individual  ex- 
I  presM  of  thought. 

'  De  Brouckere  seized  the  opportunity 
J^^unching  a  vigorous  attack  upon 
:  DSdal  Press  Bureaux” — organizations 
,  which  in  such  countries  as  Italy,  Rus- 
1  sia,  Jugoslavia,  Roumania  and  Poland 
=  ^iti  reality  censorship  machinery,  and 
.  whidi  in  France,  Spain,  and  other  coun- 
machines  for  disseminating 
®®a»I  information  such  as  the  govern- 
®®t  in  power  desires  broadcast  for 
oatwnal  and  international  public  con- 
smnption. 

“TJe  principle  of  liberty  is  one  to 
I  attach  the  greatest  importance” 
*wed  Senator  De  Brouckere.  “The 
involved  in  the  Moral  Dis- 
Treaty  in  reality  amounts 
1°  are  we  freer  or  better  when 
™WKht  is  under  control  than  when 
“««ht  is  free?” 

Couorship  of  both  the  radio  and  of 
pictures  was  equally  denounced 
Belgian  delegate.  In  Europe,  he 
jWntea  out,  governments  now  prac- 
control  the  entire  broadcasting 
j«yitenjs.  "Art.  18,  of  the  proposed 


rnotives.  ^  uoes  any  one  imagine  that  American  Press  (in  the  United  States)  regarded  as  a  dangerous  psychopathic 
they  are  in  existence  for  any  other  rea-  it  would,  if  permitted  to  become  an  case,  and  the  long  term  imposed  is 
son  but  that  of  putting  forward  the  na-  international  accord,  legalize  censorship  necessary  for  the  protection  of  society.” 


CULTIVATE  RHODE  ISLAND  IN  1932 

Drug  Trade  News  says:  ^ 

Drug  Store  Sales‘‘Good”  » 

in  New  England!  \j[ _ 

Seems  as  though  they  should  be! — with  three  million 
vacationists  coming  here  during  the  season  .  .  get¬ 
ting  sunburned  and  windburned,  wrestling  with  the 
surf,  scrambling  over  mountains,  tramping  forest  trails 
all  day  .  .  and  under  the  evening  lights  having  to  look 
fresh,  cool  and  unmarred  in  decollete  dance  frocks! 

Of  New  England’s  half-billion  dollar  vacation 
business,  Rhode  Island  gets  its  share.  Newport,  Nar- 
ragansett  Pier,  Watch  Hill  are  among  the  most  famous 
of  American  resorts.  In  addition  thousands  of  visitors 
Journal-Bulletin  bound  for  other  New  England  centers  visit  here  en 

FAMILIES  route.  And  of  every  vacation  dollar,  25  cents  go 

directly  to  retail  stores. 

In  Rhode  Island  gjil  exceeding  the  visitors,  as  a  market  for  season- 
^  OUT  able  merchandise,  are  Rhode  Island’s  own  families  now 

^  OF  occupying  their  summer  homes  along  the  shore — the 

greater  part  within  easy  commuting  distance  of  Prov- 
— — idence. 

In  Providence  Most  of  these  families,  visitors  and  residents,  read 

-■A  OUT  OA  Journal  and  Bulletin.  Among  Rhode  Island’s  high 
^*9  OF  and  middle  income  groups  —  the  real  market  for 

.\.B.c.  City  branded,  quality  merchandise  —  the  coverage  is 

-  about  79%. 

X'm?  PROVIDENCE 

fJOURMl/BULLETlN 


Journal-Bulletin 
FAMILIES 
In  Rhode  Island 


.\vrruKF  for  State 
HH  a  Whole 

In  Providence 


CHAS.  H.  EDDY  CO. 
New  York 


Representatives  R.  J.  BI  DWELL  CO. 

Chicago  San  Francisco  Los  Angeles  Seattle 
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CHINESE  PUBLISHER  SAYS  WAR  NEWS 
HAS  INCREASED  PRESS  READERS 


PLANS  NEW  RADIO  STATION 


Hollington  K.  Tong  Says  25  to  SO  Per  Cent  More  Natives 
Have  Acquired  Newspaper  Habit — Lack  of 
Transportation  a  Press  Hindrance 


THP2  greatest  bar  to  advancement  of 
journalism  in  China  is  not  illiteracy, 
as  is  the  common  assumption,  but  in¬ 
adequate  facilities 


for  distribution 
of  newspapers, 
Hollington  K. 
Tong,  Chinese 
editor  and  writer, 
told  Editor  & 
Publisher  this 
week.  Mr.  Tong 
has  been  in  this 
country  several 
weeks  and  will 
return  soon. 

The  newspapers 
in  China,  he  said, 
are  doing  much  to 
overcome  the  il¬ 


literacy  handicap  by  narrowing  down 
the  number  of  printed  characters  used. 
“There  are  40,000  characters  in  the 
language,  which  have  been  reduced  for 
newspaper  use  to  about  3,000,”  he  said. 
“It  is  easier  for  the  people  to  become 
acquainted  with  a  simplified  language, 
and  the  better  acquainted  they  become 
the  more  avidly  they  will  read  the  news¬ 
papers.”  It  was  possible,  Mr.  Tong 
said,  to  lessen  the  number  of  characters 
used  still  further. 

Still  another  retarding  influence  in 
Chinese  journalism  is  a  lack  of  trained 
newspapermen,  Mr.  Tong  added.  Those 
who  make  the  effort  to  train  themselves 
— a  considerable  number  attend  Ameri¬ 
can  journalism  schools  —  are  wooed 


away  from  the  profession  when  they  re¬ 
turn  to  China  because  other  endeavors 
usually  pay  higher  salaries  for  their 
services.  In  his  organization,  however, 
Mr.  Tong  said,  they  had  learned  that 
the  way  to  keep  trained  men  was  to  pay 
them  well — better  than  they  could  be 
paid  elsewhere. 

These  press  obstacles,  he  believes,  are 
not  insurmountable  and  he  foresees  a 
great  future  for  newspapers  in  his 
country. 

Mr.  Tong,  one  of  China’s  outstanding 
journalists,  is  managing  director  and 
editor  of  the  China  Press,  Shanghai 
daily,  director  of  the  China  Publishing 
Company,  which  publishes  six  papers, 
and  proprietor  of  the  Tientsin  Vung- 
paa,  which  he  founded  and  which  his 
wife  is  now  managing. 

He  was  trained  in  journalism  in  the 
United  States,  being  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Missouri  school  of  jour¬ 
nalism  in  1912  and  afterwards  studying 
at  the  Columbia  journalism  school.  He 
worked  on  New  York  papers  for  sev¬ 
eral  years. 

When  he  went  back  to  China  he  joined 
the  revolutionary  China  Repnhlican, 
Shanghai,  owned  by  Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen, 
and  later  became  Peking  correspondent 
for  20  Shanghai  newspapers  and  editor 
of  the  Peking  Daily  S^ezvs.  He  next 
became  assistant  editor  of  Thomas 
Millard’s  Reznew.  Shanghai  (later 
called  the  China  Weekly  Rezdezt  )  re¬ 
taining  his  headquarters  in  Peking. 

He  was  with  Millard’s  paper  eight 
years  and  during  this  period  he  saved 
enough  money  to  go  “on  his  own.”  He 
felt  also  that  he  had  a  duty  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  China  which  he  could  best  ac¬ 
complish  through  his  own  newspaper. 
.Accordingly  in  1926  he  started  the 
Tientsin  daily. 

It  was  an  experimental  adventure  for 
him.  He  did  not  know  how  the  people 
would  take  to  his  American  journalism 
ideas,  since  most  Chinese  newspapers 
followed  the  British  style  consistently. 
The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  use  Page 
One  exclusively  for  news.  He  used  dis¬ 
play  headlines.  Photographs  in  news¬ 
papers  were  considered  in  “bad  taste.” 
but  Mr.  Tong  printed  them  regardless. 
He  introduced  the  American-style  news 
story  with  as  much  of  the  story  as 
iwssible  crowded  into  the  lead.  Readers 
liked  the  style  and  the  paper  was  popu¬ 


lar  from  the  first ;  circulation  grew  from 
zero  to  about  1S.(XX),  and  during  the 
recent  Manchurian  trouble  went  as  high 
as  30,000. 

Two  years  ago  he  became  the  director 
of  the  China  Publishing  Company  and 
its  six  papers,  joining  with  T.  B.  Chang 
in  their  management.  He  also  assumed 
charge  of  the  company’s  news  agency, 
Shunshih,  which  serves  51  papers.  Re¬ 
cently  Mr.  Tong  and  Mr.  Chang,  with 
Y.  P.  Wang,  another  University  of 
Missouri  journalism  school  graduate, 
joined  in  buying  the  China  Press, 
founded  by  Air.  Millard  in  1911.  In 
addition  Mr.  Tong  manages  an  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  a  photo  service,  and  many 
other  details  of  his  newspaper  business. 
He  is  keenly  interested  in  the  broad 
aspects  of  journalism,  and  participated 
prominently  on  the  program  of  the  Press 
Congress  of  the  World  in  Hawaii  in 
1921.  While  in  Xew  York  he  was  the 
guest  of  the  Association  of  foreign 
Press  Correspondents  at  a  luncheon. 

The  Sino  -  Japanese  conflict  has 
brought  it  troubles  to  Chinese  journal¬ 
ism,  but  it  has  also  increased  the  num¬ 
ber  of  newspaper  readers  from  25  to  50 
per  cent,  Mr.  Tong  said.  The  circula¬ 
tion  increases  indicate  to  him  that  the 
Chinese  people  are  acquiring  the  paper¬ 
reading  habit  in  encouraging  numbers. 
He  told  of  one  paper  started  in  Shang¬ 
hai  during  the  Japanese  invasion  that 
immediately  achieved  a  circulation  of 
60,000,  and  the  circulations  of  papers  in 
general  advanced  sensationally  during 
that  period,  he  said. 

•Although  the  people  showed  signs  of 
liking  their  journalism  dished  up  in 
•American  style,  there  was  one  feature 
of  it  the  government  did  not  like.  When 
Mr.  Tong  was  in  the  United  States  he 
noticed  the  privilege  newspapers  as¬ 
sumed  in  criticizing  what  they  did  not 
like  about  their  governing  bodies.  Mr. 
Tong  applied  this  principle  in  vigor- 
our  manner  on  the  China  Press.  Just 
a  few  months  ago  the  China  Press 
printed  an  article  which  greatly  dis¬ 
pleased  the  government.  The  Repub¬ 
lic’s  officials  promptly  threatened  to 
close  the  newspaper.  Mr.  Tong  wrote  to 
Chiang  Kai  Shih,  the  government  head, 
and  explained  that  the  editor  himself 
would  assume  the  responsibility  for 
what  the  Press  printed,  and  Mr.  Shih 
summoned  him  to  Xanking.  Air.  Tong’s 
associates  urged  him  not  to  go,  feeling 
the  trip  would  be  perilous  due  to  the 
unsettled  conditions.  But  he  went  and 
explained  the  matter  to  the  official,  wJth 
whom  he  was  personally  acquainted. 
The  suppression  threat  was  not  carried 
out. 

“Government  intervention.”  Air.  Tong 
said,  “is  still  irritating  and  confusing  to 
newspaners.  but  the  freedom  of  the 
press  nrinciple  is  in  the  ascendency  in 
China.” 

Air.  Tong  employs  quite  a  number  of 
American  newspapermen  on  his  papers, 
and  he  is  glad  to  obtain  their  services. 
But  Americans,  generally  speaking,  he 
said,  regardless  of  their  other  capabili¬ 
ties,  cannot  interpret  the  news  for  the 
Chinese.  He  himself  writes  most  of 
the  editorials. 

Air.  Tong  is  in  this  country  to  study 
newspaper  buildings,  to  be  applied  later 
in  a  new  Shanghai  plant  of  his  com¬ 
pany.  He  has  also  made  arrangements 
with  XEA  Service  by  which  be  receives 
its  feature  material,  changes  it  to 
Chinese,  mats  it  and  sends  it  out  to 
client  newspapers  of  his  syndicate.  This 
arrangement  is  experimental,  and  its 
success  will  depend  upon  the  manner  in 
which  Chinese  readers  accept  the  inno¬ 
vation.  Also,  Air.  Tong  said,  he  had 
made  preliminaiw  arrangements  w'ith  a 
press  association  for  contemplated 
broadcasting  of  news  to  China,  which 
if  the  plan  proved  feasible,  would  revo¬ 
lutionize  the  means  of  news  transmis¬ 
sion  to  the  Orient. 


Knoxville  Times’  Petition  To  Be 
Heard  by  Radio  Commission 

(Special  to  Kditor  &  Publishek)  _ 

Washington,  D.  C.,  June  30 — The 
application  of  the  Tennessee  State  Press 
Company,  publishers  of  the  Knoxzillc 
Times,  for  a  permit  to  erect  a  new 
radio  station  has  been  “set  for  hearing” 
by  the  Federal  Radio  Commission.  T’nc 
date  will  be  announced  later. 

The  firm  has  asked  for  authority  to 
operate  unlimited  time  on  the  560  kilo- 
C3'cle  frequency  with  1,000  watts  of 
power  at  night  and  2,000  watts  in  the 
day  time.  Those  facilities  are  now 
being  used  by  station  WXOX,  at  Knox¬ 
ville. 

It  was  announced  by  the  commission 
also  that  the  Norfolk  (Xeb.)  Daily 
Nezi’s  operator  of  station  WJAG  has 
been  asked  to  oppose  the  request  of 
another  party  for  the  facilities  of  that 
station. 

The  Brownsville  (Tex.)  Herald  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  operator  of  station 
KWWC,  has  received  the  consent  of 
the  commission  to  an  assignment  of  the 
station  license  to  Frank  P.  Jackson. 

The  Milzvaukee  Journal,  operator  of 
station  WTAIJ,  has  been  granted  per¬ 
mission  to  intervene  in  the  application 
of  station  KTAR,  of  Phoeniz,  Ariz., 
for  a  renewal  of  the  station  licen.se. 
Both  stations  use  the  620  kilocycle  fre¬ 
quency. 


SUSTAINED  COPY  STRESSED 


Louis  Wiley  Addresses  Meeting  of 
N.  Y.  Advertising  Group 

Business  leaders  must  learn  the  value 
of  sustained  advertising,  Louis  Wiley, 
business  manager  of  the  Nezo  York 
Times,  told  the  New  York  Association 
of  Advertising  Alen  at  a  meeting  in 
Grand  Central  Palace,  June  30. 

“If  advertising  were  good  only  in 
fair  weather,”  Air.  Wiley  said,  “you  in 
this  audience  would  have  made  a  mis¬ 
take  in  adopting  advertising  as  your  life 
work.  Perhaps  we  shall  be  able  to  plan 
in  the  future  so  that  we  never  again 
shall  have  a  business  depression  quite 
as  severe  as  the  painful  one  we  are  now 
experiencing.  I  hope,  however,  by  the 
time  the  next  depression  comes,  the  full 
lesson  of  the  value  of  sustained  adver¬ 
tising  will  have  been  learned  by  our 
business  leaders.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
ask  that  special  advertising  reserves 
may  be  set  up  in  good  times  to  promote 
business  in  poorer  times.  Advertising 
is  too  worth  while  as  an  ally  of  busi¬ 
ness  to  be  experiencing  its  present  diffi¬ 
culties.” 


COAST  DAILY  PLOTS  MARKET 

The  San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin  has 
published  an  88-page  booklet  “San 
Francisco — The  West’s  Alost  Concen¬ 
trated  Alarket,”  which  is  illustnated  with 
maps  and  aerial  photographs  of  the 
various  districts  in  the  city  and  suburbs. 
The  book  also  contains  a  summary  of 
facts  related  to  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  San  Francisco  area  and  Northern 
California,  with  similar  tables  on  re¬ 
tail  outlets  and  circulation  distribution 
of  Northern  California  newspapers. 
Shopping  areas  also  minutely  described. 


OTTO  BRUNS  MARRIES 

Otto  L.  Bruns,  western  advertising 
representative  of  Editor  &  Publisher, 
was  married  to  Aliss  Alarguerite 
Shearer,  daughter  of  Air.  and  Mrs. 
Fred  A.  Shearer  of  Chicago,  at  the 
Bethany  Evangelical  Church,  Chicago. 
June  25.  Following  a  reception  and 
dinner  at  the  Edgewater  Beach  Hotel, 
the  couple  left  on  a  short  honeymoon 
trip  through  northern  Wisconsin  and 
Michigan. 


CALIFORNIA  MEETING 

AI embers  of  the  California  Press 
•Association  will  hold  their  annual  excur¬ 
sion  and  convention  in  Los  Angeles  this 
summer,  it  is  announced  by  President 
Friend  W.  Richardson.  Tentative  dates 
are  from  July  25  to  Aug.  1,  designed 
to  coincide  with  the  convention  of  the 
National  Editorial  Association,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Harry  W.  Lutgcns,  secretary  of 
the  state  association. 


SIMS 


the  Contract 


JiantorH^  Magter] 


"'The  pre-eminent  loiirnaiMM 
player  of  the  world” — New  York 
World-Telegram, 


“The  most  frequent  winner  of 
Contract  Bridge  Championships 
in  America” — Saturdav  Eveniiu 
Post. 


“The  result  of  the  vote  showed 
Philip  Hal  Sims,  captoin  of  the 
‘Four  Horsemen  of  Bridge',  u  i 
far  and  away  the  leader  in  whit 
might  be  called  the  First  AV 
tional  Contract  Bridge  Ranking” 
— Brooklyn  Eagle. 


COX<|1TERII\0 

COIVTRACT 


Daily  Bridge  Lessons 
By  PfflLIP  HAL  SIMS 


Until  recently  Mr.  Sims  has  resixed 
every  solidtation  to  publidze  his  theo¬ 
ries  ;  finally,  he  consented  to  write  lot 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  the  aidde 
which  appeared  in  its  issue  of  May  Hth 
and  which  created  such  a  profound 
sensation  among  bridge  players  all  orer 
the  country  that  the  Ledger  Syndicate 
made  a  successful  effort  to  enroll  Mi. 
Sims’  services  on  behalf  of  its  clieots. 


In  this  daily  feature  Mr.  Sims  will  make 
clear  his  complete  conception  of  the 
game  of  Contract  in  simple  tenni  and 
teachable  form,  so  that  readers,  whether 
beginners,  average  players  or  advanced 
players,  will  be  able  to  remodel  that 
game  and  play  it  as  it  is  played  by  the 
Sims  team. 


Mr.  Sims’  theory  is  revolutionary  and  it 
built  on  a  basis  different  from  that  of 
any  other  systems  so  far  oSered  to  the 
public.  It  was  created  solely  for  Con¬ 
tract  bidding  and  is  not  a  distorted  mi- 
application  of  Auction  theory  forced  into 
the  Contract  mould. 


Every  article  is  news  inasmuch  as  CTety 
feature  of  the  Sims  system  present!  idea 
not  available  to  the  average  player  unnl 
now. 


Mr.  Simt  will  gupplement  hit  eoltao" 
with  news  dispatches  dsseribini  tin 
outstanding  hands  which  ht  obtenu 
in  the  big  tournaments  in  which  he 
plays,  thus  making  known  to  yow 
readers  tome  of  the  acfuol  hendi 
which  are  deciding  factors  in  ths  win¬ 
ning  of  championships. 


He  will  answer  all  inquiries  from  read¬ 
ers  that  are  addressed  to  him  through 
the  column. 


( 
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The  public  demand  fot  news  on  all 
bridge  topics  is  constantly  increasing  ^ 
in  this  feature  is  offered  an  unequalled 
combination  of  NEWS,  INSTRUCTIOh 
and  ENTERTAINMENT. 


For  terms  and  samples,  teirt 
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C-^LINOTYPE 


‘‘EXCELSIOR” 

The  Mcxlerii  Newspaper  Body  Faee 


Compare  the  lower  case  “e”  of  Ex¬ 
celsior  with  that  of  Roman  No.  2,  a 
face  of  conventional  design.  Notice 
how  the  space  at  (3)  has  been  wid¬ 
ened  so  that  it  will  not  fill  up  and 
look  like  an  “o.”  Notice,  too,  how 
much  larger  the  counters  ( 1 )  and 
(2)  are  in  Excelsior. 


7  Pt.  Excelsior  Mo.  3 

With  Bold  Fare  No.  2 

Linotype  Excelsior  hasbeendesigned  to 
meet  the  demand  of  newspapers  faced 
with  the  problem  of  getting  a  body 
lacethat  would  meet  the  modern  print¬ 
ing  conditions  of  high  speed  presses 
and  rubber  rollers. 

It  has  large,  clear  lower  case  letters 
with  deep,  cleaner  counters.  This  is 
a  physical  printing  attribute  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  its  excellent  design  for  easy 
In  achieving  Excelsior  design  many 
months  of  studies,  and  experimental 


7  Pt.  Excelsior  Mo.  1 

With  Bold  Farr  No.  2 

Linotype  Excelsior  has  been  design¬ 
ed  to  meet  the  demand  of  newspapers 
faced  with  the  problem  of  getting  a 
body  face  that  would  meet  the  mod¬ 
em  printing  conditions  of  high  speed 
presses  and  rubber  rollers. 

It  has  large,  clear  lower  case  letters 
with  deep,  cleaner  counters.  This  is  a 
physical  printing  attribute  in  addition 
to  its  excellent  design  for  easy  read- 
In  achieving  Excelsior  design  many 
months  of  studies,  and  experimental 


8  Pt.  Excelsior  Mo.  1 

With  Bold  Face  No.  2 

I^otype  Excelsior  has  been  de¬ 
signed  to  meet  the  demand  of 
newspapers  faced  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  getting  a  body  face  that 
would  meet  the  modern  printing 
conditions  of  high  speed  presses 
and  rubber  rollers. 

It  has  large,  clear  lower  case  let- 
^  with  deep,  cleaner  counters. 
This  is  physical  printing  attri- 
Ib  achieving  Excelsior  design 
many  months  of  studies,  and  ex- 


In  addition  to  the  sizes  sho 
Linotype  Excelsior  is  also  av 
able  in  5%,  6,  and  10  point;  all  s 
being  made  in  combination  i 
Bold  Face  No.  2  or  Italic.  Ol 
sizes  in  proces.s.  of  manufactur 


‘Tfie  letters  are  all  distinef^ 

says  the  PROOFREADER 

“We  proofreaders  get  blamed  fora  lot  of  errors  likely  to  overlook  a  wrong  letter  or  figure.” 
that  really  aren’t  our  fault.  When  you  get  a  That  is  a  feature  of  Excelsior  which  the 
bum  proof  of  small  type  that  is  all  smudged  trained  eye  of  the  proofreader  is  quick  to  see, 
and  some  of  the  letters  battered,  it  is  often  but  ordinary  readers  sense  it  too.  In  Excelsior 
hard  to  tell  whether  a  letter  is  o,  e,  or  c,  and  an  there  is  added  emphasis  on  those  characteris- 
1  may  look  like  an  i.  But  with  this  Excelsior  we  tics  which  mark  the  distinction  between  let- 
are  using  in  the  paper  now,  the  letters  are  all  ters  similar  in  design.  Like  the  apparent  larger 
distinct,  even  with  a  bad  proof  you  aren’t  so  size,  it  helps  to  make  Excelsior  more  readable. 

MERGENTHALER  UNOTYPE  COMPANY 

BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 

SAN  FRANCESCO  •  CHICAGO  •  NEW  ORLEANS  •  CANADIAN  LINOTYPE,  LIMITED,  TORONTO,  CANADA 
Representatives  in  the  Principal  Cities  of  the  World 
Linotype  Bodoni  Family  o/xJ  Excelsior 


I  shall  be  responsive  MB 
to  more  advertisements 
when  I  find  more  of 
them  to  my  liking  C 


KEISISETH  COLEUS S  says,  is  imperative 
that  business  show  sufficient  character,  courage 
and  integrity  to  set  the  right  example.’’^ 


shell  of  a  tortoise  with  a  rye  straw 


JT  RESENT  day  abuses  were  common  to 
advertising  when  it  was  still  in  swaddling 
clothes.  Early  in  the  eighteenth  century 
advertisements  were  used  as  “instruments 
of  ambition”  and  for  “the  management  of 
controversy.” 

Fifty  years  later,  when  Dr.  Samuel  John¬ 
son  estimated  that  “the  trade  of  advertising 
is  now  so  near  to  perfection  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  propose  any  improvements,”  adver¬ 
tising  already  had  fallen  on  evil  days. 
Advertisements  were  “very  negligently 
perused.”  It  had  “become  necessary  to  gain 
attention  by  magnificence  of  promise  and 
big  eloquence,  sometimes  sublime,  some¬ 
times  pathetick.  Promise,  large  promise,  is 
the  soul  of  an  advertisement.” 

And  over  three-score  years  ago  our  great¬ 
est  “master  of  persuasion,”  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln,  according  to  Alex  F.  Osborne,  issued 
this  warning,  “Assume  to  dictate  to  (a 
man’s)  judgment  or  to  command  (a  man’s) 
action  and  though  your  cause  be  naked 
truth  itself  you  shall  be  no  more  able  to 
appease  (him  )  than  to  penetrate  the  hard 


These  Facts  Presen 

Akron  Beacon-Jo lrnal  Cinci 

Altoona  Mirror  Clevi 

Booth  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Boston  Herald-Traveler 
Bridgeport  Post-Telecram 
Chattanooga  Times  Gan^ 

Chicago  Tribune  Hart 


ADVERTISE  TO  ME  IN 


and  with  understanding  of  my  moods. 

If  you  want  me  to  know  that  you  have 
made  a  study  of  my  ways  and  do  not  set 
yourself  up  to  correct  or  improve  them; 
that  you  are  willing  to  meet  me  on  my  own 
ground,  that  you  think  well  enough  of  your 
merchandise  to  let  me  hear  the  plain  unvar¬ 
nished  truth  about  it;  and  that  you  are 
willing  to  let  me  buy  instead  of  selling  me, 
then  advertise  to  me  in  my  daily  newspaper. 


lions.  I  begin  to  feel  most  unfriendly  toward 
those  who  high-hat  me,  shout  and  preach  at 
me;  who  insult  my  intelligence;  prey  upon 
fear,  ignorance,  or  distress;  attack  by  in¬ 
ference;  are  long-winded,  tiresome,  smart, 
flippant,  ridiculous.  I  resent  the  attitude 
of  those  who  dictate  and  command. 

And  yet,  I  seem  never  to  get  my  fill  of 
advertising  news.  I  read  every  elaboration 
upon  the  new  Ford;  the  new  Chevrolet;  and 
the  new  Plymouth. 

May  I  simply  ask  of  you  that  you  make 
news  of  your  advertising  and  put  it  before 
me  in  suchwise  that  I  may  see  that  it  is 
addressed  to  me  in  a  spirit  of  deference. 


KEY  MARKET  NEWSPAPERS 


DAILY  NEWSPAPER 
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STOP  LOOKING  BACKWARD! 

A  DECIDED  weakness  of  American  political 
and  economic  thought  for  the  past  ten  years 
has  been  the  adoration  of  the  statistical  chart, 
the  statistical  comparison  of  present  with  past,  the 
optimistic  tracing  of  curves  which  might  permit  a 
9t)-day  advantage  in  the  prediction  of  definite  im¬ 
provement.  It  has  ramifications,  too.  Facing  a  sit¬ 
uation  unparalleled  in  modern  political  and  economic 
experience,  business  and  government  alike  have 
dusted  off  all  the  old  implements  used  in  past  de¬ 
pressions,  though  no  one  can  say  how  effective  any 
of  them  were  in  banishing  the  demon  fear. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  advocacy  by  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Federation  of  America  in  convention  last  week 
of  a  coalition  cabinet  under  the  new  administration  to 
be  elected  in  November.  The  United  States  has 
never  had  a  coalition  cabinet.  There  is  no  provi¬ 
sion  in  the  Constitution  for  any  Cabinet,  as  such. 
The  Cabinet  in  this  country  is  an  arm  of  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive,  with  relatively  little  part  in  formulating 
jiolicies  and  none  at  all  in  implementing  them  with 
legislation.  We  haven’t  a  parliamentary  govern¬ 
ment,  with  a  Ministry  holding  office  only  so  long 
as  its  program  commands  confidence,  and  there  is 
no  prospect  that  we  shall  have.  Without  such 
machinery,  a  coalition  cabinet  is  a  futile  proposal, 
probably  worse  than  futile  in  its  confusion  of 
counsel. 

This  depression  won’t  be  ended  by  examination 
of  charts,  nor  by  imitation  of  past  performances, 
our  own  or  others.  It  is  a  world-wide  disturbance, 
with  a  wide  variety  of  causes  and  effects.  It  differs 
from  all  previous  experience  because  the  picture  of 
world  relations  has  changed  radically  since  1919. 
Predictions  based  on  fancied  resemblance  of  present 
“trends”  to  the  charted  course  of  past  events  have 
been  knocked  into  a  cocked  hat  a  dozen  times  since 
1929,  and  at  last  business  and  governments  alike 
appear  to  realize  that  depression  has  made  headway 
despite  every  prediction  and  preventive. 

We  can’t  sit  back  and  wait  for  “trends”  to  pull  us 
out.  All  of  these  upward  trends  we  have  been  study¬ 
ing  have  not  come  about  through  passive  waiting  for 
their  operation.  Wars  and  foreign  crop  failures 
have  had  their  share  in  pulling  the  United  States  out 
of  economic  pits  in  the  past,  giving  a  sudden  fillip 
to  the  faith  and  good  works  of  people  who  had  no 
comi)arative  statistics.  This  time,  we  do  not  want 
or  expect  such  assistance. 

With  neither  political  party  daring  to  express 
clearly  its  convictions  regarding  present  world  con¬ 
ditions  and  the  necessity  for  co-operation,  the  initia¬ 
tive  toward  recovery  rests  with  business  and  the 
newspapers.  It  has,  in  fact,  already  been  taken  by 
both.  Indeed,  it  becomes  increasingly  evident  every 
day  that  the  newspapers  of  the  land  are  exercising 
some  of  their  oldtime  courageous  leadership,  formu¬ 
lating  public  opinion  favorable  to  many  reforms, 
indicating  in  no  small  measure  a  rebirth  of  faith  and 
confidence  in  the  soundness  of  American  institutions. 

We  don’t  have  to  prove  that  America  has  extraor¬ 
dinary  resources  of  material  and  men,  that  we  are 
the  world’s  leading  creditor  nation,  that  we  have  to 
sell  goods  abroad  to  maintain  domestic  purchasing 
power  and  enable  repayment  of  sums  due  us.  As¬ 
suming  these  truths,  and  developing  constructive 
plans  to  maintain  them  with  the  same  foresight, 
courage  and  energy  that  was  applied  to  the  building 
of  this  monumental  service  station  we  call  the  United 
States,  a  definite  start  can  be  made  at  once  toward 
world  recovery.  It  will  require  a  fixity  and  honesty 
of  purpose.  It  will  not  require  inflation,  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  dictator,  suspension  of  Congress  or  selec¬ 
tion  of  a  coalition  cabinet.  And  in  doing  the  job, 
we  can  forget  oldtime  business  indices.  With  eyes 
to  the  front,  industry,  trade  and  commerce,  by  the 
exercise  of  wisdom  and  understanding  and  a  little 
closer  application  to  the  solution  of  pressing  prob¬ 
lems,  can  make  new  indices  and  the  upward  trend 
now  in  evidence  will  be  well  defined  before  any  of 
the  statisticians  realize  it. 


Employment  census  of  1930  just  published 
discloses  that  14^00^73  out  of  48,829,920 
working  people  were  less  than  16  years  old,  and 
18,963/13  are  less  than  18.  The  relative  num¬ 
ber  of  employed  children  has  increased — which 
is  no  assurance  of  commercial  or  social  pros¬ 
perity. 
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But  foolish  and  unlearned  questions  avoid, 
knowing  that  they  do  gender  strifes.  And 
the  servant  of  the  Lord  must  not  strive,  hut 
be  gentle  unto  all  men;  apt  to  teach,  patient, 
in  meekness  instructing  those  that  oppose 
themselves,  if  Cod  peradventure  will  give 
them  repentence  to  the  acknowledging  of  the 
truth. — Second  Timothy,  11;  23-2S. 


MACHADO  AT  IT  AGAIN 

For  publishing  a  catalog  of  the  Machado 
ernment’s  continued  suppressions  of  dvil  1^ 
erty,  John  T.  Wilford,  American  publishtro 
Havana  American,  has  again  been  threatened  *iii 


exile  from  Cuba  by  President  Gerardo  Machad 
dictator  of  the  island  since  1930. 


PROOF  OF  THE  PUDDING 

A  DECIDED  trend  toward  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  is  noted  by  the  Bureau  of  Advertising 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  in  a  survey  of  1931-1930  appropriations 
just  compiled.  Continued  linage  losses  to  the  con¬ 
trary  notwithstanding,  this  is  true,  and  the  Bureau’s 
investigations  disclose  results  attained  by  present- 
day  advertisers  which  must  amaze  those  not  in  close 
touch  with  newspaper  performance. 

With  general  purchasing  power  curtailed,  with 
6,000,000  to  10,000,000  men  unemployed  during  most 
of  1930,  a  group  of  companies  which  maintained 
newspaper  advertising  in  1931  held  their  incomes 
within  7  per  cent  of  1930  volume,  while  a  similar 
group  which  curtailed  advertising  lost  73  per  cent 
of  their  1930  revenues.  Some  of  the  companies 
which  made  remarkable  business  gains  in  1931  are 
marketing  products  which  at  first  glance  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  salable  only  in  booming  prosperity,  refrig¬ 
erators  selling  at  $150  and  upward  for  instance. 
Tobacco  manufacturers,  with  distinctly  a  luxury 
product,  increased  advertising  30  per  cent,  from 
$20,000,000  to  $26,000,000,  with  a  resultant  increase 
in  sales  from  $105,200,000  to  $111,300,000. 

Advertising  isn’t  the  whole  story,  of  course.  Im¬ 
plied  is  a  worthy  product,  aggressive  salesmanship 
and  integrity  in  dealing  with  the  consumer.  Implied 
also  is  the  knowledge  that  40,000,000  or  more  people 
are  still  working  with  rather  more  than  less  regu¬ 
larity,  and  that  their  earnings  in  the  mass  are  still 
well  above  the  lowered  level  of  living  cost.  They 
still  desire  improved  living  facilities,  homes  and 
motor  cars,  things  that  will  add  comfort  and  beauty 
to  their  surroundings.  Advertising  is  at  once  the 
instrument  by  which  they  can  be  acquainted  with 
merchandise  and  by  which  quantities  can  be  sold  to 
bring  the  price  within  the  reach  of  a  substantially 
large  group. 

The  peculiar  needs  of  the  merchant,  manufacturer 
and  consumer  at  this  moment  are  better  served  by 
newspaper  advertising  than  by  any  other  advertis¬ 
ing  channel.  With  bankers  as  reluctant  today  to 
loan  money  as  they  were  eager  a  few  years  ago,  the 
capital  needs  of  manufacturer  and  distributor  must 
be  supplied  by  the  rapid  passage  of  merchandise  into 
the  consumer’s  hands.  Slow  moving  merchandise 
means  bankruptcy,  as  thousands  of  non-advertisers 
have  learned.  The  consumer  is  not  now  committing 
himself  to  long-term  expenditures,  but  he  (and  she) 
is  avid  as  never  before  for  advantageous  spot  pur¬ 
chases.  That  is  the  consumer’s  translation  of  the 
tables  on  living  cost,  and  in  making  it  possible, 
newspaper  advertising  is  hastening  the  adjustment 
of  supply  to  demand  that  underlies  economic  re¬ 
covery. 

The  manufacturer  or  merchant  who  is  aggressive, 
honest  and  intelligent  in  newspaper  advertising  today 
knows  the  depression  only  as  a  topic  of  conversa¬ 
tion.  Not  many  of  them  say  aloud,  like  R.  H.  Macy 
&  Co.,  that  they  are  enjoying  Christmas  business  in 
June,  but  they  are  not  ordering  red  ink  for  their 
semi-annual  statements.  The  intelligent  advertiser 
of  1932  is  having  his  space  bill  paid  by  his  non¬ 
advertising  competitors. 


“Cuba  has  been  transformed  into  an  oligarchy 
Mr.  Wilford  declared  in  an  editorial,  published 
17,  which  demanded  an  end  of  the  suspension  c 
constitutional  guarantees.  Probably  Dictato 
Machado  will  justify  the  new  threat  of  exile  v 
the  ground  that  Wilford  had  been  allowed  to  re 
turn  to  Havana  last  January  after  promising  t 
refrain  from  comment  on  Cuban  politics,  and  tha 
his  editorial  violated  that  parole. 

There  appeared  early  in  1932  a  prospect  that  th* 
end  of  military  oligarchy  in  Cuba  was  in  sight  anc 
that  the  island  would  again  enjoy  the  constitutiona 
government  guaranteed  to  it  by  the  United  State 
under  the  Platt  Amendment.  Mr.  Wilford’s  prom 
ise  was  undoubtedly  based  on  that  prospect,  and  hi' 
offending  editorial  last  week  followed  extension  o 
the  military  rule  for  another  year,  by  a  Congres; 
subservient  to  the  president. 

Presumably  enacted  as  a  measure  for  restoratiw 
of  economic  and  political  order,  the  military  dx- 
tatorship  has  made  no  progress  toward  that  end 
it  has  fomented  disturbance,  destroyed  life  and 
property,  fostered  dishonest  government,  and  re¬ 
pelled  a  great  and  growing  tourist  trade,  one  oi 
the  island’s  main  resources.  Certainly  the  deepest 
anarchy  could  have  produced  no  worse  result. 

With  a  lack  of  wisdom  common  to  dictatorships, 
it  has  again  focussed  world  attention  on  its  misdeed^ 
by  bullying  an  honest,  vigorous  critic.  It  cannot 
tolerate  free  discussion  at  home,  but  even  less  endure 
hostile  criticism  abroad.  It  may  be  that  the  etrile 
of  Mr.  Wilford  would  inspirit  lovers  of  liberty 
everywhere  to  vigorously  irnUect  supression  oi 
free  speech  and  an  unrighteous  rule. 


■S’/.  Louis  Star  and  Times  begins  nerv  carttr 
with  knowledge  that  no  city’s  journalism  ks 
ever  suffered  through  conjunction  of  two  gooil 
nexvspapers. 


The  proposed  Canadian  “quota"  on  imported 
syndicate  matter  for  tteuspaper  use  will  not 
create  new  Canadian  authors.  Good  writing  is 
one  activity  in  which  the  supply  and  demand 
law  doesn’t  operate. 


FOR  SERIOUS  THOUGHT 

The  status  of  commercial  radio  broadcastinj 
as  a  l)onafide  spot  news  medium  comes 
seriously  into  question  through  the  failure  oi 
both  broadcasting  chains  to  transmit  the  text  of  the 
Democratic  platform.  Contracts  for  time  between 
the  hours  of  7  and  9  p.m.,  when  the  platform  was 
released,  were  carried  out,  and  the  historically  terse 
document  was  still  further  briefed  for  the  radio 
audience.  The  Chicago  Tribune  station  WGN. 
which  also  .sells  time  to  advertisers,  adhered  to  the 
news  tradition  and  promptly  put  the  Democratic 
credo  in  full  before  its  listeners. 

To  our  mind,  the  entire  question  of  broadcasting 
convention  proceedings  deserves  plenty  of  reconsider¬ 
ation.  The  radio  interests  are  admitted  to  the  hall 
upon  the  same  standing  as  the  press— as  public 
service  media  of  communications.  Their  subordina¬ 
tion  of  compelling  spot  news  to  purely  commercial 
considerations  is  an  abuse  of  the  press  privilege 
which  would  not  be  tolerated  if  the  conventioo 
managers  realized  all  the  implications  of  the  broad¬ 
casters’  stand. 

Aside  from  that,  however,  one  may  question  after 
several  hours  of  close  attention  to  the  broadcast  of  a 
convention  debate  whether  clarity  of  political  think¬ 
ing  is  fostered  by  the  presence  of  microphcines 
Theoretically,  it  is  ideal  that  policies  are  determined 
and  a  candidate  selected  in  the  hearing  of  millions  oi 
voters:  the  fact  is  that  thousands  of  words  are 
uttered  not  for  their  effeef  upon  the  delegates  but 
for  demagogic  purposes  with  the  listening  home 
folks.  One  reads  his  newspaper  the  next  morning 
with  a  feeling  of  relief  from  the  pressure  of  flwf 
and  gallery  rowdyism  and  platform  rabble-rousing, 
and  learns  that  the  roar  emitted  by  the  microphoiK> 
at  last  evolved  in  the  printed  word  into  a  clear-cui 
idea  to  be  considered  and  eventually  voted  upon,  w 
any  convention,  the  process  of  making  policiw  i®* 
selecting  standard-bearers  is  tedious  and  its  tedium 
has  been  multiplied  a  hundred  times  by  the 
access  to  the  th|rteen-year-old  mind  afforded  by  the 
loud-speaker. 
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PURELY  PERSONAL 


\  /r  JOHN  S.  COHEN,  editor 
VI  and  publisher,  Atlanta  Journal 
in  Cnited  States  Senator  from  Georgia, 
Vended  the  Democratic  convention  m 
CWcago  as  a  national  committeeman 
irom  Georgia.  .  • 

Amon  G.  Carter,  president  and  pub- 
1  her  Fort  ll'orth  Star  ToU’t/ram,  head- 
a  group  of  Texas  supporters  of 
iL  Nance  Garner,  chartered  a  special 
„jn  to  take  the  group  to  the  Chicago 


;;onvention. 

Henry  J-  Haskell,  editor,  Kansax 
fi/v  Star,  joined  the  Star’s  Democratic 
Uvention  staff  at  Chicago  this  week. 

Fred  Naeter,  publisher.  Cape  Gtr- 
jrdeau  Southeast  Missourian,  was  on 
lune  ^4  appointed  to  membership  on 
ihe  Board  of  Curators  of  the  University 
„i  Missouri,  succeeding  Judge  J.  E. 
Goodrich,  Kansas  City,  resigned. 

Giarles  E.  Lounsbury,  editor,  Denver 
Rocky  Mountain  Neu’s.  recently  was 
inducted  into  the  Order  of  the  Temple, 
in  Milwaukee  by  his  father,  George  F. 
lounsbury,  associate  editor,  Milwaukee 
Sentinel,  and  eminent  commander  of 
ihe  Wisconsin  Commandary  No.  1, 
Knights  Templar. 

Giarles  E.  Broughton,  edittir,  Sheboy- 
m  (Wis.)  Press,  attended  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  convention  in  Chicago  as  a 
delegate-at-large  from  W'isconsin  aiul 
national  committeeman-elect. 

Miss  Maxine  Holloway,  co-publisher, 
Colusa  (Cal.)  Daily  Herald,  and  Wil- 
mer  Brill,  city  editor  of  that  paper, 
have  announced  their  engagement.  1  he 
wedding  is  set  for  August. 

Walter  L.  Sanborn,  publisher  of  the 
Lonsdale  (Pa.)  North  Penn  Reportei , 
has  returned  from  a  trip  to  New  Eng¬ 
land  where  he  spent  some  time  in  Bos¬ 
ton  and  in  Norway,  ^fe.,  and  attended 
the  commencement  of  Bowdoin  College. 
He  was  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Sanborn. 

G.  Clifford  Jones,  editor,  Orane/e 
(N.  J.)  IVeekly  Reineiv,  has  returned 
irom  Providence,  R  I.,  where  he  went 
with  Mrs.  Jones  to  attend  graduation 
exercises  at  Brown  University,  where 
his  son  C.  Linnell  Jones,  was  a  member 
of  the  graduating  class. 

Caleb  Watson,  publisher,  I.akc  City 
(.\rk.)  Sun-Times,  has  announced  hi.s 
candidacy  for  the  Democratic  nomina¬ 
tion  for  representative  in  the  legislature 
from  Craighead  county. 

F.  T.  Raiford,  editor  of  the  .'iehna 
Tmes-Journal,  was  an  alternate  dele¬ 
gate  to  the  DemcKratic  national  con¬ 
vention. 


0.  J.  Bouma,  former  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Manitowoc  (Wis.)  Evening 
Tinus,  and  secretary  of  the  Racine  So- 
ciali.st  party,  has  been  named  Socialist 
candidate  for  Congress  from  the  first 
district. 

Kelton  B.  Miller,  publisher,  Pitts¬ 
field  (Mass.)  Berkshire  Evening  Eagle. 
and  Mrs.  Miller,  have  announced  the 
engagement  of  their  daughter,  Evelyn, 
to  John  Burbank  of  Pittsfield. 

George  Beaman,  publisher,  Keanshurg 
(N.  J.)  Beacon,  has  been  appointed 
postmaster  of  Keansburg. 

R.  J.  Schutz,  editor,  Einington  (111.) 
Joker,  a  weekly,  was  apjiointed  mayor 
of  the  village  last  week. 

^•■cd  Weyhret,  publisher,  Salinas 
(Cal.)  Index-Journal,  recently  addressed 
the  Salinas  Hi-12  Club. 

/r"i  publisher,  .^anta  Rosa 

(Cal.)  Press-Democrat  and  Republican . 
recently  spoke  on  Santa  Rosa  and  .Sebas- 
tn^l  history  before  members  of  tbc 
hehastopol  Rotary  Club. 

editor.  Utica 
L  TT  ^  Dai’/v  Press,  recently  addressed 
the  Hamilton  Exchange  Club. 

Roger  C.  Johnson,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Hancock  f^ark  (Cal.)  Press 
rwently  addressed  the  Press  Club  of 
the  Los  Angeles  High  School. 

(^rson  Taylor,  editor,  Manila  (P.  I.) 
uttetm,  recently  addressed  the  Pan- 
acific  Association  for  Mutual  Under- 
s  anding  at  Los  Angeles  on  “Economic 


Results  of  Philippine  Independence." 

Nathan  .A.  Coward,  publisher,  Belton 
(S.  C.)  Nezi’s,  has  announced  his  can¬ 
didacy  for  the  House  of  Representatives. 

IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

Fred  W.  .ALSOPP,  business  mana¬ 
ger,  Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Gazette,  un¬ 
derwent  an  operation  at  St.  Vincent’s 
infirmary  June  22. 

Wilbur  C.  Hawk,  general  manager, 
Amarillo  (Tex.)  Globe-Ncu's,  and 
president  of  the  West  Texas  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  presided  at  two  tax 
budget  conferences  recently,  one  in  Lub¬ 
bock,  the  other  in  Breckenridge. 

Gilmore  N.  Nunn,  general  manager, 
Roszcell  (N.  M.)  Morning  Dispatch,  is 
in  Chicago  attending  a  national  meeting 
of  the  Young  Democratic  Clubs  of  the 
United  States  during  the  national  Dem¬ 
ocratic  convention. 

M.  Edward  Haggerty,  general  mana¬ 
ger,  GrecnzAch  (Conn.)  Daily  Nezt's- 
Graphic,  has  been  elected  a  director  of 
‘he  Greenwich  Credit  Bureau.  Inc. 
tioward  W.  Palmer,  editor,  Greeimdch 
Press,  weekly,  was  a  speaker  at  the 
meeting. 

Walter  J.  .Abel  has  been  named  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Catholic  Jler- 
ald,  Milwaukee  weekly.  For  the  past 
two  years  he  was  on  the  national  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  of  the  Mihvaukee  Jour¬ 
nal. 

L.  B.  Costello,  business  manager. 
I.czi’iston  (Me.)  Sun-Journal,  has  been 
elected  second  vice-president  of  the 
United  Baptist  Convention  of  Maine. 

Silas  Jacobs,  business  office  manager, 
Utica  (N.  Y.)  Observer-Dispatch,  has 
returned  from  Buffalo,  where  he  at¬ 
tended  the  wedding  of  his  son,  Louis,  to 
Miss  Dolores  Delahunt. 

Frank  L.  Moffitt,  circulation  depart¬ 
ment,  Fall  River  (Mass.)  Herald  Nezvs, 
has  returned  from  a  vacation  in  New 
York. 

Mrs.  Frank  Baker,  formerly  secre¬ 
tary  to  business  manager  James  Darcey 
of  the  IVaterbury  (Conn.)  American 
and  Republican,  has  been  transferred  to 
the  Eastern  Color  Printing  Company,  a 
subsidiary. 

Mabel  Mangin,  bookkeeping  depart¬ 
ment,  Brockton  (Mass.)  Daily  Evening 
Enterprise,  is  on  vacation. 

Frank  G.  McCracken,  business  mana¬ 
ger,  Belief ontaine  (O.)  Examiner,  and 
family  returned  June  21  from  West 
Harwich,  Mass.,  where  they  joined  their 
son,  John  N.  McCracken,  Steubcnzdlle 
(O.)  Herald-Star,  advertising  depart¬ 
ment,  and  wife,  in  a  short  vacation  as 
the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  H.  West, 
parents  of  Mrs.  John  McCracken. 

George  Doran,  advertising  staff.  Fall 
Riz'cr  (Mass.)  Herald  Nezvs,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  a  vacation  at  Westport. 
Mass. 

F.  I.  Drexler,  general  manager,  Dos 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


Here  is  a  reporter  who  has  a  pre- 
deliction  for  the  musty  files  of  his 
newspaper,  James  P.  Clark,  Jr.,  of  the 
Gloucester 
(Mass.)  Daily 
Times.  Mr.  Clark 
recently  investi¬ 
gated  the  daily’s 
79-year-old  files 
and  brought 
mouldering  facts 
of  Gloucester  in¬ 
to  the  open.  His 
stories  of  what 
he  found  proved 
popular  with 
Times’  readers, 
and  Mr.  Clark,  a 
serious  young 
man  who  writes 
under  the  name  “Flip,"  dips  often  now 
into  the  biography  envelopes  for  fea¬ 
tures. 

He  atteneded  Yale,  e.xpecting  to  be  a 
mining  engineer,  but  he  returned  to  his 
home-town  of  Gloucester  and  wrote  for 
the  Times  a  year  before  he  joined  the 
staff.  He  refuses  to  accept  the  type¬ 
writer  as  a  reporting  tool,  and  writes 
his  stories  in  longhand.  His  style  is 
flip  and  breezy.  He  is  30  years  old. 


JAXIES  P.  Clark,  Jr. 


Palos  (Cal.)  Star,  has  been  appointed 
to  the  Alerced  county  committee  of  the 
.Allied  Forces  for  Prohibition,  for  a 
campaign  to  prevent  repeal. 

Willard  B.  .Alton  of  the  Berkeley 
(Cal.)  Gazette  advertising  staff,  recently 
was  elected  president  of  the  Berkeley 
Exchange  Club. 

IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

WG.  SUTLIVE,  managing  edi- 
•  tor,  Sazminah  (Ga.)  Evening 
Press,  has  accepted  the  invitation  of  the 
officials  and  citizens  of  Guyton,  Ga.,  to 
be  the  orator  at  the  debt-free  celebra¬ 
tion  July  4. 

Allen  Cleaton.  managing  editor,  Rich¬ 
mond  (Va.)  Timcs-Dispatch,  covered 
the  national  Democratic  convention  in 
Chicago. 

Harold  K.  Schellenger,  editor,  Jack- 
son  (O.)  Herald,  and  secretary.  Buck¬ 
eye  Press  Association,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  editorial  assistant  of  the  Ohio 
State  University  news  bureau.  He  will 
assist  J.  E.  Pollard,  who  succeeded 
Prof.  O.  C.  Hooper. 

H.  C.  Gibson,  managing  editor,  Dan- 
Z’ille  (Ill.)  Commercial-Nezfs  is  ill  at 
home.  His  condition  is  not  serious. 

G.  Edward  Pendray,  science  writer, 
Nezv  York  Herald  Tribune,  and  Mrs. 
Pendray  are  parents  of  a  daughter,  their 
first  child,  Guenevere  Lee  Pendray, 
born  June  14,  at  Midtown  Hospital. 
Mrs.  Pendray  is  Beatrice  Gregory,  col- 
(Continued  on  page  26) 


Good  Words  For  Will 

Heywood  Broun,  in  his  column,  “It  Seems  to  Me,”  recently  said: 

Will  Rogers  won  hands  down  the  silver  cup  which  ought  to  be 
presented  for  the  best  convention  speech  of  the  year.  He  was  the 
first  orator  to  leave  the  platform  with  shouts  of  “More!  More!”  ringing 
in  his  ears.  He  announced  at  the  beginning:  —  “I’m  going  to  stand 
here  and  play  the  fool  until  the  Democratic  party  agrees  on  prohibition. 
I’ll  be  here  from  now  on.” 

But  the  speech  of  Mr.  Rogers  was  both  wise,  adroit  and  witty.  I 
think  it  is  a  little  ironical  that  the  same  convention  which  thinks  Will 
Rogers  is  a  clown  accepts  Huey  Long  as  a  statesman. 

Thanks,  Mr.  Broun.  And  pardon  us  for  taking  advantage  of 
this  opportunity  to  point  out  that  Will  Rogers  is  about  the 
most  popular  of  all  Americans. 

His  daily  dispatches  and  weekly  articles  are  syndicated  ex¬ 
clusively  by 

The  McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc. 

V.  V.  McNiTT  TIMES  BUILDING  Charles  v.  Mcadam 
Chairman  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  President 
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uinnist  for  United  Features  Syndicate. 

Miss  N’atalie  J.  Ginsberg,  Flushing 
ex.  Y.)  Daily  Journal  reporter,  was 
married  to  Lou  Biro,  of  Jamaica,  X.  V., 
in  Jamaica  recently. 

J.  K.  Moorhead,  who  writes  the  dail\ 
column,  “A  Countryman  in  Chicago" 
for  the  Grand  Junction  (Colo.)  Itaily 
Sentinel,  represented  the  Sentinel  in  the 
jtress  section  at  the  Democratic  national 
.onvention.  Walter  Walker,  publisher 
<f  the  Sentinel,  headed  the  Colorado 
delegation. 

Ray  Erwin,  staff,  Charlotte  (N.  C.) 
Ohsenvr,  underwent  an  operation  at  a 
Charlotte  hospital  June  23. 

Robert  Klock  Hancock,  city  editor  of 
the  Kingston  (N.  Y.)  Freeman,  is  rep¬ 
resenting  the  Kingston  Kiwanis  Club  at 
the  International  Kiwanis  convention  in 
Detroit,  Mich.,  and  visiting  his  former 
home  in  Flint,  Mich. 

Richard  Lardner  Tobin,  recently  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Michigan  Daily, 
University  of  Michigan  paper,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Xete  York 
{Jerald  Tribune 

Lucia  Giddens,  reporter,  Birmingham 
Fast,  has  an  article  on  student  life  al 
0.xford  University  included  in  a  volume 
of  essays,  “ Ventures  in  Contemporary 
Reading,”  recently  published  by  Long¬ 
mans,  Green  and  Co. 

l^uis  Guenther,  West  Orange  re- 
|)orter,  Xezvark  Evening  Xczi’s,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  vacation. 

Clifford  A.  Prevost,  Detroit  Free 
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I’ress,  is  writing  a  series  on  govern¬ 
mental  expenditures  and  waste  in  De¬ 
troit. 

A.  R.  Glaspie,  outdoor  editor,  Pontiac 
(Mich.)  Daily  Press,  is  on  a  committee 
organized  to  develop  a  wild  life  sanctu¬ 
ary  at  the  Oakland  County  Y.M.C..A. 
camp. 

Harlan  Walker,  photographer,  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press,  has  had  three  photo¬ 
graphs  accepted  for  exhibition  at  the 
fourth  annual  Chicago  International 
Photographic  salon.  His  pictures,  in¬ 
dustrial  subjects,  were  originally  made 
for  the  rotogravure  section  of  the  Free 
Press. 

Lawrence  McCracken,  Detroit  Free 
Press  reporter  for  Oakland  county,  tes¬ 
tified  before  a  grand  jury  investigating 
municipal  government  in  Pontiac  June 
27. 

Raymond  Watson,  Chicago  American 
reporter,  covered  the  broadcasting  of  an 
aerial  event  from  the  air  for  the  radio 
audience  last  week  during  the  military 
tournament  in  Chicago.  Watson  flew 
in  an  army  plane  and  reported  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  jack  Holden,  WLS  announcer 
who  gave  an  account  of  the  arrival  of 
Amelia  Earhart  Putnam. 

Edward  Logan,  assistant  sports  edi¬ 
tor,  Xcu'  York  Herald  Tribune,  sailed 
for  the  south  last  week  on  his  annual 
vacation. 

Jesse  .Ambramson,  track  and  field 
writer,  AV«’  York  Herald  Tribune,  is 
now  in  Berkeley,  Cal.,  for  the  Inter¬ 
collegiate  Track  and  Field  champion¬ 
ships.  From  there  he  will  go  to  Stan¬ 
ford  University,  Palo  .Alto,  for  the 
Olympic  tryouts,  and  later  will  cover 
the  Olympic  Games  at  Los  Angeles,  re¬ 
turning  July  25. 

William  H.  Taylor,  yachting  writer 
for  the  Neze  York  Herald  Tribune,  was 
aboard  one  of  the  sailing  vessels  which 
left  New  London,  June  25  in  the  race 
to  Bermuda. 

Caswell  .Adams,  of  the  sports  staff. 
Xezv  York  Herald  Tribune,  and  Mrs. 
Adams,  will  spend  their  vacation  on  a 
motor  trip  July  1  to  18. 

Joseph  Alsop,  grand  nephew  of  the 
late  President  Roosevelt,  is  now  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  staff  of  the  Nezv  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune. 

Joseph  Rush,  editorial  manager  of 
the  Orange  office  of  the  Nezvark  Eve¬ 
ning  Neu’s  is  on  vacation. 

Mrs.  George  W.  Ruhl,  society  editor 
of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  was 
elected  president  of  Delta  Alpha  Delta, 
national  high  school  sorority,  at  its  an¬ 
nual  convention  June  21  to  23  at  the 
Hotel  Albert  Pike,  Little  Rock. 

Ben  East,  outdoor,  editor,  Grand 
Rapids  (Mich.)  Press,  is  to  speak  July 
8  at  an  outing  of  the  Isaak  Walton 
League  in  Otsego. 

Gail  Borden,  Chicago  Daily  Times 
drama  critic  and  columnist,  and  Miss 
Mary  Elizabeth  Frey,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Charles  Daniel  Frey,  the  for¬ 
mer  president  of  the  Chicago  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  bearing  his  name,  have  an¬ 
nounced  their  engagement.  Mr.  Borden 
and  Miss  Frey  plan  to  be  married  in 
the  fall. 

Naylor  Stone,  sports  editor,  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar,  and  Mrs.  Stone 
spent  the  past  week  at  Conway,  Ark., 
with  relatives. 

Fletcher  Chenault,  staff.  Little  Rock 
Arkansas  Gasette,  was  at  Hope,  Ark., 
June  24,  to  report  the  visiting  day 
program  at  the  University  of  Arkansas 
agricultural  experiment  station. 

Keith  J.  Fanshier,  oil  editor,  Chicago 
Journal  of  Commerce,  spent  the  past 
week  in  Oklahoma,  Texas  and  other 
oil  producing  states  for  first  hand  ob¬ 
servation  of  the  effects  of  the  new  Fed¬ 
eral  excise  tax. 

Joseph  Rooney,  of  the  copy  desk. 
Nezv  York  Herald  Tribune,  is  back 
from  a  two  weeks’  vacation  passed  in 
Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  his  home  town. 

George  S.  C^ornish,  Sunday  sections 
editor,  Nezv  York  Herald  Tribune,  has 
returned  from  a  vacation  in  Alabama, 
where  he  visited  his  father,  E.  S. 
Cornish,  publisher  of  the  DemopoUs 
Times. 


Tom  Williams  and  Kenneth  Hamel, 
court  reporters,  Toledo  Blade,  were 
called  as  witnesses  last  week  in  the  hear¬ 
ing  on  a  motion  of  Charles  C.  Emmert, 
former  sheriff,  for  a  new  trial  on 
charges  of  falsifying  jail  food  accounts 
to  the  county  commissioners. 

John  Nelson,  veteran  reporter,  IV ar¬ 
rester  (Mass.)  Evening  Gasette,  has 
been  made  an  editorial  writer  for  the 
daily.  His  bank,  financial  and  public 
utilities  beat  has  been  taken  over  bv 
Robert  1.  Smith. 

Ed  Bradley,  rewrite  man,  Atlanta 
Journal,  is  in  North  Georgia  fishing  for 
mountain  trout. 

Margaret  Dixon,  Women’s  Page  edi¬ 
tor,  Nezv  Orleans  (La.)  Times-Picay- 
une.  has  just  returned  from  a  two 
week’s  vacation  spent  in  Baton  Rouge, 
La. 

S.  Oliver  Goodman,  assistant  finan¬ 
cial  editor,  Buffalo  Times,  has  returned 
from  his  honeymoon  trip. 

Russell  W.  Schoch,  reporter,  St.  Paul 
Dispatch,  is  visiting  in  Dayton,  O.,  with 
relatives. 

Dennis  Signor,  Buffalo  Times,  repor¬ 
ter,  is  in  Scranton,  Pa.,  for  his  vacation. 

Andrew  Smith,  radio  editor,  Birming¬ 
ham  (Ala.)  Nrzvs,  spent  his  vacation 
in  New  Orleans. 

Harry  Baxter  Nason,  Jr.,  assistant 
editor.  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger, 
last  week  was  host  at  Atlantic  City  at 
an  outing  of  the  Philadelphia  Deep  Seas 
Newspapermens’  Fishing  club. 

Harry  P.  Lewis,  radio-aviation  editor, 
.Springfield  Union,  and  Mrs.  Lewis,  are 
parents  of  a  son,  born  last  week. 

Oscar  Epstein,  sports  editor.  New 
Bedford  (Mass.)  Times  has  returned 
from  a  vacation  at  Hartford,  Conn. 

Ennis  Helm,  chief  photographer,  Ok¬ 
lahoma  City  Daily  Oklahoman  and 
Times,  is  spending  a  month’s  vacation 
fishing  in  the  Minnesota  lake  region. 
Bill  Bailey,  rewrite  man  for  the  Times 
and  former  photographer,  is  filling 
Helm’s  place. 

Harry  Carr,  columnist,  Los  Angeles 
Times,  is  author  of  a  new  book,  “Old 
Mother  Mexico,”  published  recently  by 
Houghton  and  Mifflin,  Boston. 

Martha  Combs,  chief  librarian,  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Daily  Oklahoman  and  Times, 
is  spending  her  vacation  in  the  east. 

Ez  Crane,  sports  writer,  Honolulu 
Advertiser,  arrived  in  Los  Angeles,  June 
21  with  Mrs.  Crane,  escorting  the 
Hawaiian  Junior  Pentathlon  team  which 
will  compete  in  the  Olympic  Games. 

James  Moore  is  substituting  for  Wal¬ 
ter  Schneider,  feature  editor,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Ez'ening  Ledger,  while  the  latter  is 
on  a  month’s  vacation  at  Avalon,  N.  J. 

Charles  Duke,  Sunday  editor,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Public  Ledger,  is  on  a  leave  of 
absence,  recuperating  from  an  extended 
illness.  Leo  Miner  is  acting  Sunday 
editor. 

Ida  Hermann,  drama  critic,  Camden 
(N.  J.)  Courier-Post,  is  recovering 
from  injuries  received  recently  when 
she  was  thrown  from  her  horse. 

Don  Walsh,  sports  staff,  New  Bed¬ 
ford  (Mass.)  Times,  who  covered  the 
recent  Sharkey-Schmeling  fight  in  New 
York,  spent  the  rest  of  the  week  in  that 
city. 

John  T.  Burke,  political  writer,  Nezv¬ 
ark  (N.  J.)  Morning  Ledger,  is  cover¬ 
ing  the  Democratic  convention  in  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Ray  Ghent,  political  writer,  Nezvark 
(N.  J.)  Star-Eagle,  who  covered  the 
recent  Republican  convention  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  remained  to  report  the  Democratic 
convention. 

William  Carter,  reporter,  Newark 
(N.  J.)  Evening  News,  will  spend  his 
vacation  in  Europe. 

Grace  Kingsley  will  complete  her 
18th  year  as  conductor  of  a  movie 
column  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
Aug.  1. 

Vincent  S.  Jones,  night  city  editor; 
Dante  O.  Tranquille,  cartoonist-pho¬ 
tographer,  and  Arthur  MacMaster, 
courthouse  reporter,  Utica  (N.  Y.) 
Daily  Press,  are  on  vacation. 


^fiss  Beryl  Forrester,  Mapk- 
South  Orange  reporter  for  No^kf' 
sey  Courier  has  been  granted  a  L 
month’s  leave  which  she  will  inL  • 
Canada.  ^ « 


I 


Stanley  Hart  Page,  reporter  V- 
rk  (N.  J.)  Evaiing  News,  hifu; 


ark  (N.  J.)  Evening  Vmr,  hjj  ^ 
his  first  novel,  “Sinister  Careo"  ^ 
K,.  ®  •  Po¬ 


lished  by  .Alfred  Knopf.  ' 

Harold  R.  Maier,  telegraph  editn- 
Sheboygan  (Wis.)  Press,  and  his^ 
ily,  visited  his  sister.  Miss  Eliiabtt 
Maier,  society  editor,  .VfonhZ^^ 
(Wis.)  Herald-Times,  June  22  in  Man 
towoc. 


1 


Maurice  Klefeker,  copy  desk,  Ind^n. 
apolis  Star,  and  Mrs.  Klefeker  are  k, 
ents  of  a  son,  born  June  2L 


David  Quirk,  Boston  Daily 
copy  desk,  is  on  vacation. 


Theodore  .A.  Glynn,  Boston  £tviiiii 
American,  copy  desk  chief,  is  on  vaca 
tion. 

M.  E.  Hennessy,  veteran  politica 
writer,  Boston  Globe,  covering  the 
ocratic  convention  in  Chicago,  gave  i 
radio  talk  over  the  Columbia  chain  « 
convention  highlights. 

John  1.  Quirk,  night  city  editor,  .Ifaii. 
Chester  (N.  H.)  Union,  was  called  tt 
Portsmouth,  June  25,  by  the  death  of  hii 
father,  David  F.  Quirk. 

Leroy  Pope,  reporter,  Memphis  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal,  has  returned  from  ■, 
vacation  spent  in  Louisville,  Ky. 

Lowell  Ames  Norris,  staff  writer 
Boston  Herald,  sailed  recently  fre® 
New  York  for  a  North  Cap^Rmsia 
cruise.  While  in  Russia  he  will  be  i 
guest  of  the  Soviet  government 

Dick  Breese,  reporter,  Memphis  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal,  is  spending  his  vacatior 
in  Florida. 

Al  Buck,  sports  editor,  Porllomj 
(Me.)  Evening  News,  attended  tk 
Schelming-Sharkey  fight  in  New  York 

Albert  Lawrence  Martin,  superior 
court  reporter,  IVaterbury  (Conn.) 
American  and  Republican,  is  on  vicatioi 
in  North  Attleboro,  Mass. 

Dorothy  Burdett,  reportorial  staff 
Brockton  (Mass.)  Daily  Eztening  £«■ 
terprise,  is  on  a  motor  trip  to  Niagara 
Falls. 

Miss  Katherine  Warren,  feature 
writer,  Richmond  (Va.)  News-Utdo, 
covered  the  activities  of  the  women 
delegates  and  alternates  from  Virginia 
at  the  Democratic  convention  in  Chi¬ 
cago. 

A.  Judson  Evans,  staff  writer,  Rick- 
mond  (Va.)  Timcs-Dispatch,  was  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  June  25  covering 
the  United  Confederate  Veterans  pa¬ 
rade. 

William  E.  Hall,  Toledo  Blade  stii 
is  spending  his  vacation  on  a  motor  tour 
of  the  Southwest. 

Rutledge  Carter,  assistant  city  editor, 
Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  four  weeks  spent  yachting 
around  the  Delaware  capes. 

Paul  Schrader,  sports  editor,  ToMc 
Times,  is  on  vacation. 

Robert  Bowman,  son  of  C.  A.  Bow¬ 
man  editorial  writer,  Ottawa  (Ont.) 
Citigen,  has  joined  the  reportorial  staff 

Cleburne  S.  Gregory,  political  r^ 
porter,  and  Harllee  Branch,  Washing¬ 
ton  correspsondent,  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Jo*’- 
nal,  attended  the  Democratic  convention 

Madeline  Ball,  Sunday  editor,  S'/nw.f 
field  (Mass.)  U  nion- Re  publican  \i 
Paris  on  a  month’s  vacation.  Lomse 
Mace,  drama  critic,  is  taking  her  pUct 

Robert  Walsh,  news  staff  Protij/fflft 
(R.  I.)  Journal,  is  on  vacation. 

Thomas  G.  Lowrey,  managing  new- 
editor,  Ottawa  (Out.)  Journal,  is  on 
vacation.  In  his  absence  V.  M.  KipP' 
day  city  editor,  is  taking  over  mo 
Charles  Lynch,  parliamentary  corre¬ 
spondent,  is  handling  the  city  desk. 

Dorothy  King,  editorial  staff,  Vn 
Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard, 
cently  accompanied  the  New  Bedlort 
Eucharistic  Congress  delegation 
York  spent  several  days  in  New 
and  New  Jersey.  , 

Paul  Willard,  copy  reader,  Ulut 
(Continued  on  next  pagt) 
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three  complete  propositions 

LAY  ON  THE  TABLE  . . . 


nj^HREE  propositions,  complete  in  every  detail,  lay  on 
the  publislier’s  table.  One  covered  alternating-cur> 
rent,  double-motor  drive  equipment,  the  second  covered 
variable-voltage  drive,  and  the  third  detailed  the  facts 
about  unit-mjjtor  drive  with  electrical  tie-in.  Had  condi¬ 
tions  warranted,  yet  another  might  have  been  there: 
direct -current,  double-motor  drive.  These  propositions 
covered  three  systems  of  electric  drive  for  new,  modern, 
high-speed  presses.  All  bore  the  signature  of  General 
Electric. 

General  Electric  printing  equipment  specialists  had 
studied  the  needs  of  this  publisher’s  plant  and  had  taken 
into  consideration  such  factors  as  initial  cost,  maintenance 
expense,  available  power  supply,  power  rates,  available 
floor  space,  and  many  other  factors  that  would  influence 
the  type  of  equipment  to  be  purchased. 

Which  did  the  publisher  select?  The  answer  is:  the  one 
he  felt  best  suited  to  his  particular  conditions.  lie  could 
do  this  efficiently  and  wisely,  for  General  Electric  pointed 
out  the  advantages  and  limitations  of  each  system  pro¬ 
posed.  He  selected  General  Electric  equipment  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  products  of  unit  responsibility  —  General 
Electric  responsibility.  And  so  has  every  publisher  who 
has  taken  advantage  of  General  Electric  facilities. 

Avail  yourself  of  our  specialized  engineering  service.  The 
results  will  be  reflected  in  years  of  satisfaction  promoted 
by  dependable,  modern  equipment. 


GENERAL 
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(N.  Y.)  Observer-Dispatch,  is  on  vaca¬ 
tion. 

H.  Augustus  Merrill,  political  editor, 
Portland  (Me.)  Evening  News,  has 
been  nominated  as  a  Democratic  candi¬ 
date  for  the  Maine  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives. 

B.  Carter  has  resigned  from  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Nexes  to  join  the  broadcasting 
staff  of  station  WCAU. 

Angus  Gordon,  courthouse  reporter, 
Ottawa  (Ont.)  Citizen  has  resigned. 
Archie  Davie  has  been  assigned  the 
court  house  beat. 

William  H.  Mylander,  Toledo  Blade 
rewrite  man,  has  returned  from  vaca¬ 
tion. 

James  Grimes,  night  reportorial  staff, 
Ottawa  (Ont.)  Citizen,  has  returned 
from  a  week’s  vacation.  During  his  ab- 
■sence  Frank  L.  Dubervill,  day  staff, 
took  over  the  night  beat. 

Thomas  J.  O’Neil,  night  editor, 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Union,  and  Mrs. 
O’Neil,  are  parents  of  a  son  born 
June  17. 

Gerald  Cosgrove,  associate  editor. 
South  Bend  Tribune,  who  has  been  ill 
with  pneumonia,  has  returned  to  work. 

W.  David  Adamson,  night  city  editor, 
Ottawa  (Ont.)  Journal,  has  left  on  a 
week’s  vacation.  In  his  absence  J.  Frank 
Williams,  day  staff,  is  taking  charge  of 
the  night  desk. 

Paul  Gould,  superior  court  reporter. 
Providence  (R.  I.)  Evening  Bulletin, 
is  on  vacation. 

Caleb  Burbank,  state  house  reporter, 
Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal,  is  on  a 
vacation. 

Earl  O.  Ewan,  who  has  worked  in 
New  York,  San  Francisco  and  Hono¬ 
lulu,  has  joined  the  Providence  (R.  I.) 
Journal  news  staff. 

Max  Spindel,  sports  editor.  Spring- 
field  (O.)  Sun.  returned  June  26  from 
a  vacation  in  Philadelphia,  his  former 
home,  and  other  eastern  cities. 

Sandusky  Curtis,  Norfolk  (Va.)  Led¬ 
ger-Dispatch  reporter,  was  in  Fleming- 
ton,  N.  J.  last  week  attending  the  trial 
of  his  brother,  John  Hughes  Curtis, 
charged  with  hoaxing  Col.  Charles  A. 
Lindbergh. 

N.  S.  Noble,  city  editor,  Atlanta  Con¬ 
stitution,  has  returned  from  a  trip  to 
New  York. 

Harold  Richardson,  Toledo  Blade, 
police  reporter,  suffered  cuts  on  the  face 
and  injuries  to  his  neck  June  26  when 
an  automobile  in  which  he  was  riding 
overturned  in  a  ditch  near  Mt.  Vic¬ 
tory,  O. 

Tom  Hanes,  sports  editor,  Norfolk 
(Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch,  returned  last 
week  from  Birmingham,  Ala.,  where  he 
spent  his  vacation. 

Riley  McKoy,  reporter,  Atlanta  Con¬ 
stitution,  is  spending  his  vacation  at 
Camp  Foster,  Jacksonville,  Fla.  as  a 
mem^r  of  the  staff  of  Adjutant  General 
Charles  Cox  of  the  Georgia  National 
Guard. 

Phil  Donnel,  police  reporter,  Nor¬ 
folk  (Va.)  Virginian-Pilot,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  work  after  a  short  illness. 

John  Kolbmann,  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger,  is  giving  daily  sports  broadcasts 
over  station  WHAT. 

Erwin  C.  Cronk,  Binghamton  (N.  Y.) 
Press,  covered  the  Democratic  national 
convention.  His  duties  of  police  re¬ 
porter  were  assumed  by  Charles  Vil- 
lency. 

Marshall  D.  Yarrow,  day  telegraph 
editor,  Ottawa  (Ont.)  Citizen,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  a  three  weeks’  vacation. 

Esther  Luxenberg,  a  recent  Syracuse 
University  journalism  graduate  has 
joined  the  Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Press 
editorial  staff. 

Homer  C.  Bow,  state  editor.  Spring- 
field  (O.)  Sun,  left  June  27  for  a  fish¬ 
ing  trip  in  northern  Ohio. 

William  H.  Smeltzer,  reporter, 
Springfield  (O.)  Daily  S^exos  is  on  va¬ 
cation. 


Robert  C.  Barton,  telegraph  editor, 
Springfield  (O.)  Daily  News,  and  Mrs. 
Barton  have  returned  from  a  vacation 
in  Ohio,  Michigan  and  Indiana. 

.\1  Lewis,  former  secretary,  Ports¬ 
mouth,  V’a.,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  has 
joined  the  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot  tele¬ 
graph  desk,  for  the  summer.  F.  G. 
ilaxwell,  telegraph  editor,  is  writing 
editorials  in  the  absence  of  Lenoir 
Chambers,  who  is  touring  Europe. 

Herman  D.  Hancock,  city  hall  re- 
portfr,  Atlanta  Constitution,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  a  vacation  spent  at  Tybee 
beach  near  Savannah,  Ga. 

Virginia  Reed,  .society  editor,  Wichita 
Eagle,  who  was  in  a  Wichita  hospital 
for  an  appendicitis  operation,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  her  home. 

Sol  .\.*Roogow,  who  was  with  the 
New  y'ork  Herald  Tribune  for  about 
ten  years,  and  more  recently  on  the 
sports  desk  of  the  Next'  York  Times,  is 
now  on  the  copy  desk  of  the  Richmond 
(Va.)  Times  Dispatch. 

Naylor  Stone,  sports  editor,  Memphis 
Press-Scimitar  was  called  to  Conway, 
Ark.,  last  week  by  the  critical  illness 
of  his  little  daughter,  Ann,  who  under¬ 
went  an  emergency  appendicitis  opera¬ 
tion  there  while  visiting  relatives. 

G.  Wright  Lankford,  Norfolk  Vir¬ 
ginian-Pilot  court  reporter,  covered  the 
Curtis  trial  at  Flemington,  N.  J.,  last 
week. 

Howard  Youngs,  financial  editor, 
Toledo  Blade,  is  on  vacation.  Kent 
Meader  of  the  staff  is  taking  his  place. 

CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 

ST.  GEORGE  (S.  C.)  Dorchester 
County  Record  is  now  under  new 
management.  Edward  C.  Powers  is 
editor  and  Carlisle  L.  Utsey  is  business 
manager. 

Bowling  Green  (O.)  Wood  County 
News,  weekly  owned  by  the  Ohio  News, 
Inc.,  has  been  leased  to  Donald  Alkire, 
formerly  with  the  Toledo  Blade,  and 
Everett  Galliher,  of  the  Bowling  Green 
Daily  Sentinel-Tribune,  who  assumed 
management,  July  1.  Mr.  Alkire  will 
be  editor  and  Galliher  advertising  man¬ 
ager. 

Mrs.  Charles  E.  Crow,  administra¬ 
trix  of  her  husband’s  estate,  has  sold 
the  Massena  (la.)  Echo  to  Neol  Seney, 
of  Gretna,  Neb. 

Bernard  Lerch  and  Robert  McClel¬ 
lan  have  purchased  the  Stanxcood  (la.) 
Herald,  a  weekly,  from  L.  F.  Thelken. 
The  former  w'ill  be  editor  and  Mr. 
McClellan  business  manager. 

WEDDING  BELLS 

Ralph  O.  N.\FZIGER.  assistant 
professor  of  journalism.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  to  Miss 
Charlotte  Monona  Hamilton  at  the  First 
Congregational  Church  in  that  city,  re¬ 
cently. 

John  Crider,  New  York  Times  corre- 
sjMjndent  for  Westchester  County,  N.  Y., 
to  Miss  Maxine  Roemer,  June  11,  at 
White  Plains.  N.  Y. 

Philip  Miller,  circulation  manager, 
Plymouth  (Wis.)  Review,  a  semi¬ 
weekly,  to  Miss  Kathryn  McCashen, 
Vincennes,  Ind.,  in  Waukegan,  Ill., 
recently. 

Edwin  L.  Immes,  photographer,  Port¬ 
land  (Me.)  Press  Herald,  Ex’ening  Ex¬ 
press  and  Sunday  Telegram,  to  Miss 
Edith  W.  Haines,  drama  editor,  Port¬ 
land  (Me.)  Press  Herald,  June  25. 

Adelbert  H.  Merrill,  military  editor, 
Portland  (Me.)  Sunday  Telegram,  to 
Miss  Florence  Elizabeth  Knight  of 
Portland,  June  21. 

Augustus  C.  Mauro,  editorial  staff. 
New  York  Journal,  to  Miss  Lillian 
Leppe  of  Uniontown,  Pa.,  June  23,  in 
Uniontown. 

.\llen  Carney,  reporter.  Fort  Worth 
(Tex.)  Press,  to  Miss  Edith  Dane, 
Vernon,  Tex.,  recently.  The  couple 
made  a  wedding  trip  to  New  Mexico. 

Miss  Bertha  M.  Palmeter,  Utica 
(N.  Y.)  Daily  Press,  business  office, 
to  F.  L.  Tebbetts,  Brooklyn,  in  New 
York,  May  23. 

Willard  Donald,  advertising  manager. 


Slaton  (Tex.)  Slatonite,  to  Miss 
Thelma  Poteet,  Slaton,  in  Clovis,  N.  M., 
June  11. 

Richard  Lane  Field,  associate  editor, 
Nexo  York  Herald  Tribune,  to  Miss 
Camilla  Chewning,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Z.  W.  Chewning,  of  Orange,  Va., 
June  25  at  Orange.  T.  A.  Burton,  art 
director  of  the  Herald  Tribune  Sunday 
magazine  section,  was  best  man. 

Frederick  P.  Snyder,  of  the  Kansas 
City  Star  staff,  to  ^liss  Julia  Katherine 
Edwards,  daughter  of  Mrs.  James  R. 
Edwards  of  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.,  June  18 
at  Kansas  City.  They  left  immediately 
for  a  honeymoon  trip  to  the  Ozarks  ancl 
California. 

Miss  Virginia  Winkelman,  reporter, 
Memphis  Press-Seimitar,  to  James  R. 
Lee,  former  promotion  editor  of  the 
Press-Scimitar,  at  the  bride’s  home  in 
Memphis,  June  27. 

ON  THE  MECHANICAL  SIDE 

WILLIAM  M.  TURNER,  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  press  depart¬ 
ment.  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution,  com¬ 
pleted  the  remarkable  record  of  54 
years  of  continuous  service  with  the 
newspaper,  June  28.  He  joined  the  or¬ 
ganization  in  1878. 

Ernest  V.  Riehl,  pressroom  superin¬ 
tendent,  San  Angelo  (Tex.)  Standard- 
Times,  completed  25  years  of  service 
with  the  paper,  June  18.  He  started  as 
a  carrier  boy  and  three  years  later  be¬ 
gan  working  in  the  pressroom. 

John  A.  Milne,  for  25  years  with  the 
Toronto  (Ont.)  Ex'ening  Telegram,  re¬ 
tired  June  22,  as  a  pensioner  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Typographical  Union,  after 
completing  55  years  as  a  working  prin¬ 
ter.  Fellow  printers  presented  him  with 
a  case  of  gold-mounted  pipes.  He 
started  his  career  with  the  Toronto 
Globe. 

SCHOOLS 

Lewis  h.  Wallace,  University 

J  of  South  Carolina  school  of  jour¬ 
nalism  graduate,  was  recently  appointed 
editor  of  the  Lake  City  (S.  C.)  News 
to  succeed  Miss  Grace  Wilson. 

Edwin  Wintermute,  formerly  with 
the  Province  (R.  1.)  Journal,  who  for 
the  past  two  years  has  been  teaching 
journalism  at  the  University  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  Seattle,  has  returned  East  for 
the  summer  vacation. 

Charles  A.  Tosch,  Jr.,  Mesquite,  Te.x. 
has  been  named  managing  editor  of  the 
Texas  Aggie  Countryman,  quarterly 
publication  of  the  school  of  agriculture, 
Texas  A.  and  M. 

SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

Richmond  (Va.)  news- 
leader,  6-page  Virginia  Schools 
section,  June  25. 

Hoboken  (N.  J.)  Jersey  Observer, 
June  18,  16-page  tabloid  real  estate  sup¬ 
plement  in  which  31  advertisers  took 
space. 

LTndepcndent,  French  language  daily. 
Fall  River,  Mass.,  St.  Jean  Baptiste 
Day  special  edition,  30-pages,  June  25. 

I  PRINTERS'! 
i\  ENGINEERS  \ 


•  Our  staff  of  Printing  Plant  En¬ 
gineers  is  composed  of  specialists 
who  hove  mode  o  careful  study  of 
the  requirements  of  Equipments 
necessary  in  the  economical  oper¬ 
ation  of  Newspaper  Composing 
Rooms. 


Wrtf  Selling  Hous9  OMrtst  you 

AMERICAN  TYPE  POUNDERS 
COMPANY 

^  VISUALIZERS  AND  PUMNERS 


Atlanta  Constitution  12-page  table, 
vacation  section,  June  26. 

Boston  Evening  Transcript^ 
Commencement  edition,  June'23^ii 
Resort  and  Travel  Section, 
six  pages.  * 

Marlboro  (Mass.)  Enterprise  An.  . 
Marlboro  Day  edition,  three 
20  pages,  June  24.  ^ 

Providence  (R.  1.)  Sunday 
annual  Vacation  Resort  and  Tra  ■ 
Guide,  12- page  supplement,  June  W 
I’ancouvcr  (B.  C.)  Sun,  magazir, 
supplement  marking  opening  oflw 
festival  of  the  Fraser  Valley,  Jun^ 
Roseburg  (Ore.)  N cxvs-Rcxiev!  st, 
cial  edition  marking  start  of  con«tJ. 
tion  on  $2,200,000  National 
Home,  56  pages. 

PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

Monty  B.ANKS,  writer  fori 
Canadian  Press  in  Toronto  cat 
tured  a  burglar  last  week  after  a’chaL 
of  several  blocks.  Banks,  who  « 
parachute  jumper  and  volunteer  police, 
man  as  well  as  a  newspaper  write- 
recognized  the  man  in  a  departaer 
store. 

Ernest  B.  V’accaro,  Associated  Pres, 
correspondent  at  Memphis  is  spendh; 
his  vacation  in  Nashville. 

Edward  Desobry,  formerly  with  tht 
Baton  Rouge  (La.)  Morning  Advocim 
recently  joined  the  Associated  Press 
New  Orleans  Bureau. 

T.  D.  Eaton,  whose  grandfather 
William  C.  Dorset,  served  with  the 
Southern  forces  in  the  Civil  War 
covered  the  annual  convention  of  tht 
United  Confederate  Veterans  in  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.,  last  week  for  United  Press 

GERMAN  MARKET  ANALYZED 

A  study  of  the  Germanic  populatior 
in  Milwaukee,  Milwaukee  County  anc 
Wisconsin,  based  upon  the  1930  Unitec 
States  Census,  together  with  the  19L 
Milwaukee  Police  Department  recoun 
made  after  the  census,  has  been  issiw 
by  the  Milwaukee  Herold. 


Where  to 
Whip  the 
Depression 


Ultimately,  the  victory  over  the  de 
pression  will  be  won  in  American 
homes,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Averafe 
American. 

The  LEE  SYNDICATE  Newspapen 
daily  reach  225,992  average  Amer¬ 
ican  families  with  their  ever  in¬ 
creasing  wants  and  needs.  Actually, 
95%  of  this  circulation  goes  into 
homes.  Because  of  this  fact,  the 
LEE  SYNDICATE  Newspapers  of 
fer  you  an  unusual  opportunity  to 
place  your  advertising  messages  in 
average  American  homes  .  .  •  the 
very  place  where  advertising  u 
proving  most  effective  and  eco¬ 
nomical  today. 

The  LEE  Syndicate 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 

CoV€rag9^PiuM  HeMpongivtnM  j 

Darenport,  Iowa,  Lincoln,  Nabraik*. 

Democrat  State  Jounul 

Darenport,  Iowa,  Lincoln.  Nebrartt 

Times  Sunday  Journal' SUf 

Hannibal,  Mlaaouri.  Madison.  WltcoBsla., 

Courier-Post  State  Joan** 

Kewanee.  llllnola  Maion  City, 

Star-Courier  Globe  OaoW 

La  Croaae,  Wlsconaln,  Bluacatlne.  low*  , 

Tribune 

Lincoln,  Nebraaka,  Ottumwa,  lowt^ 

Gening  Star  CoonR 


CONE,  I0THENBUI6  A  NOEE,  IM. 
10  Etit  40tk  Strnt 

Foreign  Advertiting  Repretentatlvm 


/ 
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COMPLETE  PRICE  LINES  CALLED  KEY 
TO  GREATER  SALES  BY  STORES 

\Veek  By  Week  Record  of  Sales  Showing  Actual  Stock 
Conditions  Enables  Merchant  to  Maintain  Full  Stocks 
Without  Over-Buying — Will  Show  Public  Demand 
By  CARL  FAST 

Mr,  hast  is  mercltandisiiig  counsellor  to  department  stores  in  many  cities.  In 
this  scries  of  si.r  articles,  of  ivhich  this  is  the  fourth,  he  unll  show  how  proyres- 
neiespapers  are  helping  their  retail  merchants  to  be  better  merchandisers. 
Editor  &  Publisher  loill  be  glad  to  receive  specific  inquiries  for  further  details 
^1,  subjects  covered  in  these  articles  and  assures  Mr.  hast's  personal  replies. 

The  surest  way  to  make  money  is  you  need.  It  presupposes  some  occult 
continuously  to  supply  continuous  knowledge  or  intuition  ot  the  demand, 
demands.  In  all  kinds  of  goods  there  which  is  sheer  nonsense, 
are  characteristics  which  are  in  con-  Now  let  us  dispel  another  very  costly 
tinuous  demand.  Even  in  such  style-  error.  As  part  of  the  spasmodic,  inter¬ 
changing  lines  as  women’s  dresses,  coats  mittent  “lot  buying”  reierred  to  in  the 
or  millinery  the  characteristics  of  price-  previous  articles  most  stores  ignore 
line  size  and  certain  major  or  most  the  most  vital  factor  in  all  successful 
wanted  colors,  are  in  continuous  de-  merchandising,  time.  Too  much  of  their 
mand  as  long  as  the  season  lasts  for  buying  is  a  last-minute,  “rush”  matter, 
that  general  type  of  goods,  say,  “day-  and  the  orders  wired  “to  the  market,” 
time  crepe  dresses.”  A  store  having  when  the  mail  should  have  sufficed,  call 
on  hand  ten  size  18  black  dresses  may  for  shipment  “at  once,”  “immediate.” 
have  no  two  of  any  one  individual  de-  When  sent  to  the  store’s  New  York 
sign  or  “style-number,”  but  all  10  resident  office,  or  direct  to  manufactur- 
dresses  are  size  18,  black  (or  navy,  or  ers  such  orders  for  “stock”  can  only  be 
brown,  or  prints,  as  the  case  may  be),  filled  “from  the  rack,”  from  garments 
The  most  successful  merchants  are  those  on  hand.  This  means  buying  what  you 
who  maintain  continuously  full  assort-  find,  which  is  quite  different  from  buy- 
ments,  complete  size-ranges  in  the  sea-  ing  what  you  need;  what  your  cus- 
sen’s  most  wanted  colors.  Very  few  tomers  are  demanding, 
stores  accomplish  this,  hence  very  few  Another  very  costly  error  should  be 
are  profitable,  and  the  most  valuable  pointed  out  to  the  merchant.  Most  of 
help  that  can  be  given  any  dealer  in  tliose  dealing  in  style-garments  like 
outer  garments  is  to  show  him  a  sim-  ready-to-wear  or  millinery  believe  that 


pie,  easy  way  to  keep  up  full  assort 
ments  in  his  advertised,  proclaimed 
price-lines.  This  will  greatly  increase 
the  results  of  his  advertising. 

Like  everything  in  good  merchandis¬ 
ing  procedure  this  only  calls  for  a  little 
common  sense.  After  planning  sensible, 
feasible  price-lines,  as  discussed  in  last 
week’s  article,  the  merchant  need  not 
maintain  any  perpetual  stock  record, 
but,  once  a  week  he  should  take  his 
bearings,  so  to  speak,  to  see  what  he 
needs,  and  promptly  buy  it.  This  means 
taking  a  list  of  inventory  of  his  gar¬ 
ments,  by  price-line,  size  and  color. 
Most  stores  do  now,  but  at  irregular 


they,  or  their  department-buyers,  must 
personally  select  all  the  “style-numbers” 
to  come  into  their  stocks.  They  feel 
that  their  personal  contact  with  the 
store’s  customers  makes  them  the  only 
ones  qualified  to  pick  styles  for  those 
customers.  Yet,  generally,  these  stores 
are  so  far  from  “the  market”  that  they 
can  only  make  their  buying  trips  few 
and  far  between.  Say  once  a  month, 
or  three  or  four  times  a  season.  This 
foredooms  them  to  failure,  because  of 
broken  stocks  and  the  many  lost  sales 
from  “outs.”  No  widely  assorted  stock 


can  be  kept  continuously  full  by  periodi¬ 
cal  replenishment,  unless  the  periods  are 
intervals.  It  should  be  done  every  week,  close  together,  such  as  once  a  week.  A 
It  can  be  done  on  any  form  of  ruled  store  buying  only  every  four  or  five 
paper.  As  to  the  colors,  only  a  few  weeks  is  certain  to  lose  one-fourth  to 
can  be  maintained,  in  full  size-ranges,  one-third  of  its  actual  selling  power,  of 
as  we  showed  in  the  last  article,  not  its  potential  customer-demand,  unless  it 
more  than  three  or  four,  even  in  a  store  carries  such  large,  heavy  stocks  as  to 
of  big  volume.  One  of  these,  however,  compel  very  heavy  mark-down  losses. 

This  time  law  is  inexorable,  inescapable. 


we  can  call  “assorted,”  comprising 
number  of  the  least  wanted  colors,  or 
some  “novelty”  colors.  Three-fourths 
of  the  sales-demand  in  any  season  will 
be  in  three  major  colors,  anyhow. 

Next,  any  garments  on  order,  not  yet 
received,  must  be  listed  and  added  to  the 
stock-list,  preferably  in  red  pencil.  The 
combined  list  of  garments  in  stock  and 
on  order  comprises  what  we  will  call 
the  “supply”  so  far  provided,  at  the  end 
of  the  first  week. 

Now  for  the  customer  “demand,”  by 
sizes,  colors,  price-lines.  During  the 


Every  garment  or  millinery  store 
should  have  a  regular  representative  or 
resident  buyer  in  New  York  (or  “the 
market”),  to  whom,  every  week,  it  can 
send  requisitions  of  the  garments 
needed.  Such  resident  buying  offices 
are  numerous,  some  charging  a  monthly 
fee,  others  buying  on  commissions  which 
are  paid  by  the  manufacturers.  Con¬ 
tinuously  to  supply  continuous  demand 


we  must  provide  the  wanted  things  con¬ 
tinuously,  as  nearly  as  that  is  possible. 
To  make  profit  in  the  retailing  of 
wMk  just  passed  the  garments  sold,  by  garments  it  is  necessary  to  keep  up  the 
price-line,  color  and  size  must  be  known,  assortments  continuously,  yet  keep  down 
This  is  done  very  easily  if,  as  in  nearly  the  investment,  or  inventory,  so  as  to 
all  stores,^  the  garments  are  price-marked  turn  the  stocks  as  quickly  as  possible, 
with  string-tags  or  price-tickets,  on  Only  quick  stock-turnover  will  avoid 


which  are  noted  the  garments’  colors, 
sizes  and,  of  course,  prices.  These 
tickets,  removed  from  garments  as  they 
are  sold  and  collected  for  the  week,  give 
us  the  customer  “demand”  in  detail. 
Only  from  these  two  sets  of  facts  or 
figures,  “supply”  and  “demand,”  can  a 
stixk’s  buying-needs  be  determined. 

Now,  here  is  a  striking  think.  All 
over  the  retail  world  there  is  a  belief 


the  heavy  mark-downs  or  price-reduc¬ 
tions  which  must  be  taken  in  order  to 
sell  slow  or  over-stocked  goods  and 
which  wipe  out  all  the  profit.  The 
proper  quantity  or  number  of  garments 
to  have,  in  stock  and  on  order,  in  each 
size  and  color,  of  each  price-line,  is  not 
a  matter  of  opinion,  of  so  called  “judg¬ 
ment,”  or  guesswork.  There  is  a  clearly 

-  -  _  -  formulated  law  of  ratio,  of  “supply”  to 

that  a  merchant  can  “go  through  his  “demand.”  It  is  governed  by  the  de¬ 
stock  and  see  what  he  needs.  This  is  livery  period,  that  is,  the  time  required 
nonsense.  No  merchant  or  buyer  ever  to  get  orders  filled  and  delivered.  It 
learned  his  needs  from  his  stock.  Only  follows : 

tales  demand  will  show  the  needs.  The  For  garments  replenished  weekly,  as 
Wrments  in  stock  (and  on  order),  offset  is  here  described,  we  must,  under  one- 
those  needs,  subtract  from  them;  the  week  delivery,  order  or  buy  so  as  to 
^  proper  “buy,”  what  bring  the  number  in  stock  and  on  order 

snould  be  now  ordered,  to  have  it  com-  of  each  size  and  color,  up  to  a  three 
* T  *’if?ht  time,  to  keep  up  full  weeks’  “supply.”  Under  two-week  de- 
«^ks.  Many  millions  of  dollars  of  livery,  which  must  be  allowed  for  unless 
f  11  because  of  this  the  store  is  in  the  same  city  with  its 

ailacy  that  your  stock  will  show  what  manufacturers,  we  must  bring  the  “sup¬ 


ply”  up  to  a  four-weeks’  quantity. 
Under  three  weeks’  delivery,  a  five- 
weeks’  quantity  and  so  on. 

To  go  back  to  the  process:  we  have 
seen  the  first  weeks’  sales,  of  each  size 
and  color,  each  price-line,  from  the 
price-tags  removed  from  the  garments 
sold.  The  rest  is  simple.  Under  two- 
weeks’  delivery,  say,  we  multiply  the 
garments  sold  in  each  such  size  by  4, 
to  determine  a  4-weeks’  quantity,  sub¬ 
tract  from  this  total  the  number  shown 
to  be  on  hand  and  on  order,  by  the 
stock-list  inventory  which  was  just 
taken.  The  balance  will  be  the  correct 
“buy,”  of  that  size  and  color.  If  the 
pies  of  a  size  were  2,  multiplied  by  4 
it  would  show  a  total  need  of  8,  on 
hand  and  on  order.  If  there  are  now 
three  in  stock  and  one  still  undelivered, 
on  order,  this  4  subtracted  from  8  would 
show  that  we  should  now  place  orders 
for  4.  These  needed  orders  can  be 
noted  on  any  ruled  sheet,  headed  with 
the  type  needed,  as  “day-time  crepe 
dresses,”  etc.  This  requisition  should 
be  mailed  at  once  to  the  New  York 
office,  or  taken  there  by  the  buyer  or 
merchant.  As  the  needed  garments  are 
selected  and  actual  orders  written,  they 
should  be  checked  off,  (as  shown)  on 
this  requisition,  until  it  is  filled,  when 
it  should  be  mailed  (or  brought)  back 
to  the  store,  with  the  store’s  carbon, 
file  or  checking  copies  of  the  orders. 
Such  orders  should  call  for  shipment 
within  three  days. 

In  the  second  week  the  same  process 
is  repeated,  of  keeping  track  of  sales  by 
the  tickets.  But  those  of  the  first  week 
should  be  preserved  separately.  A  new 
inventory  or  stock-list  is  also  taken,  of 
the  garments  in  stock  and  on  order. 
Then,  to  avoid  the  danger  of  “spurts” 
in  sales  (an  unusual  number  selling  in 
one  week,  in  any  size),  we  add  to¬ 
gether  the  number  sold,  of  each  size, 
in  the  two  weeks,  and  multiply  this  by  2, 
since  2  times  2  weeks’  sales  equals  4 
times  1  weeks’  sales,  or  a  4-weeks’  sup¬ 
ply.  In  following  this  system  some 
stores  keep  track  of  the  past  three 
weeks’  sales,  in  each  size,  etc.,  multiply¬ 
ing  this  by  IJ,  which,  again,  equals  a 
four-weeks’  supply,  of  course. 

When  the  season’s  end  approaches,  as 
when  hot  weather  must  bring  in  chiffon 
and  georgette  dresses  and  reduce  stocks 
or  cut  out  the  crepes,  common  sense 
stops  the  buying  of  crepes  entirely,  or 
condenses  the  stock  into  only  one  “as¬ 
sorted”  color  range.  Further,  in  very 
“low  end”  dresses,  only  “assorted”  col¬ 
ors  may  be  purchased  so  that  no  full 
size-range  of  separate  colors  can  be 
maintained. 

This  same  method  of  price-line  as¬ 
sortment  maintenance  applies  to  mil¬ 
linery,  men’s  and  boys’  clothing,  shoes, 
men’s  and  boys’  hats,  ties,  and  all 
other  kinds  of  goods  whose  high  sale 
price  justifies  the  trouble  of  taking  a 
weekly  inventory  or  stock-list,  and  ob¬ 
serving  the  week’s  sales  by  sizes,  etc. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  get  the  merchant 
to  think  out  and  plan  his  assortment 
logically,  as  described  in  a  previous 
article. 

Again,  in  millinery,  definite  price-lines 
are  planned,  to  be  exploited  and  main¬ 
tained  in  two  or  three  major  style- 
types,  such  as  off-face  and  brim,  etc. 
Each  of  these  should  be  worth  maintain¬ 
ing  in  two  or  three  head-sizes  (small, 
medium,  large),  and  each  of  these  in, 
say,  three  most-wanted  colors,  with  one 
“assorted”  color  range. 

In  men’s  clothing  each  price-line 
should  be  maintained  in  three  models, 
such  as  “short.”  “regular,”  “long.”  In 
each  of  these  full  size-ranges  are  to  be 
maintained  in,  say,  light-patterns  and 
dark-patterns,  or  dark,  plain  colors, 
light,  plain  colors,  etc.  Or  a  full  size- 
range  in  black,  navy,  gray,  etc.,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  size  or  sales-volume  of  the 
business. 

One  great  obstacle  to  profit  in  men’s 
clothing  has  been  the  policy  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  brand  manufacturers  of  “loading” 
their  retail  dealers  with  big  orders  cov¬ 
ering  their  whole  season’s  needs,  in  one 
commitment.  While  this  may  help  the 
factory  in  planning  its  production- 
orders,  it  has  seriously  crippled  the 
sales  of  the  lines  following  it  and  dis¬ 


credited  those  brands  by  compelling 
mark-downs  long  before  the  season’s 
end,  because  of  the  dealers’  unbalanced 
stocks.  They  are  soon  sold  out  of  the 
most-wanted  sizes,  models,  patterns,  etc., 
but  find  themselves  loaded  up  with  those 
less  wanted.  For  no  human  mind  can 
foresee  a  whole  season’s  various  needs, 
in  sizes,  models,  colors,  etc.,  so  as  to 
place  a  whole-season  order  that  will  be 
even  60  per  cent  correct.  Most  of  these 
manufacturers,  however,  have  seen  the 
error  of  their  ways  and  now  feature 
certain  lines  which  they  can  supply 
their  dealers  as  needed  throughout  the 
season  on  ten-day  delivery,  ordered  from 
sample  swatches  provided  for  that  pur¬ 
pose. 

Shoes  present  a  very  difficult  problem, 
because  of  the  many  widths,  sizes  and 
styles.  All  the  more  is  it  necessary 
to  help  the  retailer  to  see  his  problem 
clearly  and  meet  it  sensibly.  Here,  too, 
a  few  (very  few),  price-lines  should  be 
attempted,  in  any  major  type  or  classi¬ 
fication,  like  “strapless”  pumps, 
(women’s).  In  each,  several  colors 
(materials),  such  as  patent-leather,  gun- 
metal,  tan,  gray,  can  be  maintained,  each 
in  widths,  say,  from  AA  to  E,  and  in 
from  six  to  ten  sizes.  When,  as  with 
2-strap  or  3-strap  models,  more  than 
one  style  is  to  be  carried,  it  is  best, 
unless  the  volume  is  very  large,  to  carry 
no  more  than  two  styles  in  any  type, 
maintaining  one  in  the  half-sizes,  3^, 
4i,  Si,  and  the  other  in  the  “full" 
sizes,  3,  4,  S,  etc.  It  is  necessary,  of 
course,  to  keep  track  of  the  sales,  by 
size,  color,  width,  etc.,  in  order  to  buy 
correctly.  Some  shoe  merchants  do  this 
from  their  sales-checks,  on  which  the 
clerk  must  write  these  details  for  every 
sale,  while  others  put  in  each  box  a 
slip  or  card  carrying  the  data  and  re¬ 
move  this  when  the  pair  is  sold. 

Only  ordinary  judgment  is  needed  to 
adapt  this  method  of  correct  buying  for 
assortment-maintenance  to  many  kinds 
of  goods.  The  advertising  salesman  of 
a  progressive  newspaper  who  will  study 
and  try  to  apply  the  methods  here 
described  in  a  friendly  store  or  two  will 
find  himself  well-equipped  to  render 
valuable  service  to  many  merchants  and 
greatly  strengthen  his  own  and  his 
paper’s  power  for  good.  The  rewards 
will  not  be  long  in  coming. 

CORRECTION 


New  Figure*  for  March  and  May 
on  Norfolk  (Va.)  Newspaper* 

Errors  in  the  March  and  May  linage 
reports  supplied  by  Media  Records,  Inc., 
for  Norfolk  (Va.)  newspapers  have 
been  noted  and  the  following  figures 
should  be  substituted. 

March,  1932 

Ledger-Dispatch  (e)  717,313 
Virginian-Pilot  (m)  541,915 
Virginian-Pilot  (s)  204,775 

Total  Daily  1,259,228 
Total  Sunday  204,775 
Grand  Total  1,464,003 

May,  1931  May,  1932 
Virginian-Pilot  (m)  541,408  474,306 

Sunday  ed.  (s)  355,642  282,268 

Total  (ms)  897,050  756,574 

Ledger-Dispatch  (e)  881,188  660,212 


Ipoodrioli 

Rollers 

Sharp  printing 
Clean  half  tones 
Even  distribution 
No  washing  up 
Minimum  grinding  and  setting 
Unaffected  by  climate 
Extremely  long  life 
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Circulation-Building  Experts 


Sixth  floor,  Occidentcil  Building-  Indianapolis, Indiana 


LOUISVILLE  NEWSPAPERS  REWARD  819  CARRIER  BOYS 


819  BOYS  REWARDED 
FOR  CITIZENSHIP 


Two  thousand  attended  the  presentation  of  checks  totaling  ?7,347  to  Louisville  Courier-Journal  and  Times  carriers  for 
scholastic  and  citizenship  endeavor.  The  occasion  marked  the  first  public  appearance  of  the  newspaper  hoys’  band  and 
the  meeting  was  addressed  by  the  mayor  of  Louisville,  Judge  R.  W.  Bingham,  publisher,  and  Howard  Stodghill,  bnsines' 

and  circulation -  '  ’  ’ - ^  ■' 


manager,  who  originated  the  plan. 


RULING  HELD  UP 


Entertained  2,500  Children 

Approximately  2,500  children,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  “Junior  News  Club,”  were 
guests  of  the  Dayton  (O.)  Daily  Nck's 
recently  at  their  annual  outing  at  Lake¬ 
side  Park.  Miss  Kathleen  W’hetro, 
editor,  “The  Junior  News,”  a  Sunday 
edition  supplement,  had  charge  of  the 
affair  and  was  assisted  by  10  young  men 
from  the  circulation  department.  The 
News  recently  entertained  1,200  news- 
paj)er  boys  at  a  theatre  party. 

Provided  Tour  for  Pilgrims 

,,  ,,  ,,  A  group  of  pilgrims  from  the  Fall 

„  River  Mass.)  Roman  Catholic  diocese 

to  the  Thirty-First  Eucharistic  Congress 
•  in  a  at  Dublin,  Ireland,  last  week  enjoyed 

$5,000  equity  action  when  they  threat-  a  100-milc  bus  tour  through  Ireland 
ened  to  ban  sale  of  the  paiier  within  the  provided  bv  the  I'all  River  Herald 
limits.  The  Herald  obtained  a  Nexvs. 

temporary  injunction.  - 

The  officials’  threat  was  allegedly  Using  Airplane  Delivery 

based  upon  the  complaint  of  a  Torring-  J  he  Ncioark  ( N.  J.)  Eveiua<i  Xeies. 
ton  girl  who  objected  to  a  story  in  has  commenced  its  annual  special  air- 
the  Herald  concerning  her.  Her  case  plane  delivery  of  its  Wall  Street  edi- 
has  not  been  brought  into  court  and  the  tion  to  the  New  Jersey  seashore  resorts 
Herald  maintains  that  the  officials’  for  the  benefit  of  sumiiier  residents  and 
action  in  announcing  a  ban  had  no  vacationists. 

grounds  in  law.  - - 

-  Starts  Women’s  Column 

Price  Rise  Successful  Ruth  Elgutter,  Toledo  Blade  club 

Four  Boston  dailies  which  some  time  department,  has  started  a  column  on  the 
ago  raised  their  wholesale  price  to  woman’s  page  headed  “Folk  Tales”  in 
newsdealers  are  reported  to  be  satisfied  which  she  comments  on  news  of  inter- 
with  the  way  the  plan  has  worked  out.  est  t 
The  price  was  raised  from  $1.30  per 
hundred  to  $1.50.  Papers  joining  in 
the  move  were  the  Record,  morning,  A 
the  Ameriean,  evening,  and  the  Herald  cook 
and  Traveler,  morning  and  evening. 

The  price  to  street  boys  was  not  in¬ 
creased.  _ 

Contest  Winners  on  Trip 
Eleven  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Telegraph 
newspaper  boys,  winners  in  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  contest,  were  recently  awarded  by 
a  bus  and  boat  trip  through  Maryland, 

Virginia  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

E.  C.  Myers,  district  manager,  accom¬ 
panied  the  boys.  John  B.  Wilver,  city 
circulation  manager,  conducted  the  con¬ 
test.  _ 

Dunstan  Succeeds  Fenton 
W.  S.  Dunstan,  has  rejoined  the 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  as  circu¬ 
lation  manager,  after  a  year’s  absence. 

He  succeeds  Harold  Fenton,  who  has 
resigned  to  return  to  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Wilbur  Davis  has  returned  as  assistant 
circulation  manager. 

Edition  Time  Moved  Up 

The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  this 
week  began  issuing  a  10  a.m.  edition. 

Heretofore  the  first  edition  was  pub¬ 
lished  at  noon,  two  hours  later  than 
that  of  the  Star  and  the  Times. 


average,  above  average  and  superior!  Case  Involving  Bridgeport  Herald 
and  these  classifications  are  designated  *®  Decided  Later 

In  the  numerals  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5.  There-  Efforts  by  Torrington,  Conn.,  city 
fore,  an  under-average  boy  would  be  officials  to  set  aside  a  temporary  in- 
ceive  the  numerical  2  on  each  of  his  six  junction  restraining  them  from  inter- 
reports,  making  a  total  of  12  for  the  fering  with  the  sale  of  the  Bridgeport 
school  term.  We  do  not  reward  a  stud-  Sunday  Herald  in  Torrington  met  with 
ent  for  under-average  work,  but  for  a  setback  June  23  when  Judge  Edwin 
every  iK>int  he  receives  aliove  12  he  gets  S.  Thomas  of  United  States  District 
a  cash  award  ranging  from  $1  to  $20,  Court  announced  that  he  would  be 
and  of  our  l,(k)6  boys  who  are  in  school,  unable  to  decide  on  the  dismissal  motion 
819  have  made  themselves  eligible  for  before  July  15,  due  to  a  crowded  docket, 
this  award.  Checks  totaling  $7,346.97  Three  Torrington  officials.  Prosecutor 
will  be  handed  these  l)oys  tonight  by  Thomas  F. 
the  superintendent  of  the  public  and  Novey  and  Police  Chief  William  E. 
partKhial  scIuh)!  systems  of  the  three  Nevin,  were  named  defendants 
l''alls  Cities.” 

Mr.  StiKlghill  emphasized  that  each 
lM)y  receiving  a  cash  award  received  it  city 
as  a  result  of  having  done  something 
for  himself. 

"Promotion  of  the  newspaper  is  not 
a  part  of  the  program.”  he  said.  "This 
award  plan  does  not  embrace  the  sale 
of  papers,  the  securing  of  subscriptions, 
but  has  to  do  wholly  with  the  academic 
.standing  and  the  citizenship  traits  mani¬ 
fested  by  the  individual. 

"This  plan  is  iu)t  only  to  encourage 
txiys  to  become  better  students,  but  more 
especially  to  become  letter  citizens,  since 
no  Ixn-  is  eligible  for  a  cash  award 
unless  he  is  satisfactory  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  citizenship  traits  :  Punctuality,  reg¬ 
ularity.  effort,  conduct  and  courtesy. 

Great  emphasis  is  placed  upon  these 
citizenship  traits,  so  much,  in  fact,  that 
even  if  a  boy  carries  a  superior  rating 
and  earns  in  academic  work  the  major 
award,  he  cannot  receive  it  if  he  is 
unsatisfactory  in  citizenship  traits;  and 
lx)ys  are  not  dismissed  from  the  organ¬ 
ization  because  of  jioor  academic  work, 
provided  their  citizenship  traits  are 
satisfactory.” 

The  (xrcasion  marked  the  first  public 
appearance  of  the  newspaper  boys’  band, 
comix»sed  of  116  musicians. 

Carriers  on  Mountain  Trip 

Fourteen  carriers  of  the  Roszvell 
(N.  M.)  Morning  Dispatch  were  guests 
of  the  newsiiaiier  on  the  third  annual 
mountain  trip  into  the  upper  Bomto, 

Lincoln  National  forest.  Gilmore  N. 

Nunn,  general  manager;  Russell  Boles, 
circulation  manager,  and  Ed  Purdy 
accompanied  the  boys  on  the  two-day 
trip. 

Featured  President’s  Birthplace 

The  Des  Moines  (la.)  Sunday  Reg¬ 
ister  published  in  four  colors  last  Sun¬ 
day  a  painting  of  Herbert  Hoover’s 
birthplace  at  West  Branch.  la.  The 
painting  was  the  work  of  Grant  Wood. 

Cedar  Rapids,  la.,  artist. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


Advertising  Did  This  Job! 


"'4 


Produced  Greatest  Business 
In  Company’s  History 


A  Pennsylvania  Chamber  of  Commerce  reports  the  following  com¬ 
munication  from  one  of  its  members: 


“For  your  information,  we  desire  to  say  that  we  have  been  operating 
full  capacity  since  the  1st  of  April,  having  more  unfilled  orders  on  our 
books  than  we  have  had  any  time  in  the  history  of  our  company. 

“WE  ATTRIBUTE  OUR  SUCCESS  TO  HAVING  ADVER¬ 
TISED  EXTENSIVELY  for  the  last  four  years. 

“Some  time  ago  a  man  asked  the  writer  ‘How  he  found  business.’  I 
replied,  ‘5y  Going  After  It\  ” 


This  concern  manufactures  a  product  used  by  the  building  trade.  If 
any  industry  has  suffered  because  of  lack  of  business — it  has  been  that 
devoted  to  construction.  Yet  by  consistent  advertising 


THEY  HAVE  MORE  UNFILLED  ORDERS  ON  THEIR  BOOKS 
THAN  ANY  TIME  IN  THEIR  HISTORY 


The  Pennsylvania  newspapers  listed  below  were  vehicles  used  in  bring¬ 
ing  about  this  healthy  condition.  They  can  do  it  for  you ! 


THERE  IS  BUSINESS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA  . . .  if  you  go  after  it 


2,aoo 

10.000 

2,500 

10,000 

CIrciiIatton 

lines 

lines 

Circulation 

lines 

lines 

tt Allentown  Call . 

..(M) 

38,138 

.12 

.12 

tfLebanon  News  Times . 

..(E) 

11,134 

.05 

.05 

tfAllentown  Call . 

..(S) 

30,255 

.12 

.12 

••Scranton  Times . 

..(E) 

50,431 

.15 

.14 

ttBeaver  Falls  News  Tribune.. (E) 

8,214 

.04 

.04 

••Sharon  Herald . 

..(E) 

7,114 

.04 

.04 

••Chester  Times . 

..(E) 

21,178 

.09 

.08 

••Washington  Observer  and 

••Connellsville  Courier . 

..(E) 

6,875 

.05 

.05 

Reporter  . 

(ME) 

16,009 

.06 

.06 

••Easton  Express . 

..(E) 

34,312 

.12 

.12 

••West  Chester  Local  News.. 

..(E) 

11,210 

.05 

.05 

ttErie  Times . 

..(E) 

33,343 

.09 

.09 

••Wilkes-Barre  Times  Leader. 

..(E) 

27,052 

.07 

.07 

ttGreensburg  Review- 

13,240 

.06 

.06 

ttWilliamsport  Sun  and 

Tribune  . 

(EM) 

Gazette  &  Bulletin . 

(ME) 

27,150 

.10 

.10 

ttHam’sburg  Telegraph . 

..(E) 

46,556 

.11 

.11 

ttYork  Dispatch . 

..(E) 

20,968 

.07 

.07 

tfHazleton  Plain  Speaker.... 

..(E) 

21,696 

.08 

.07 

••A.B.C.  Publishers’  Statement,  April  1,  1932. 

ttHazleton  Standard-Sentinel 

..(M) 

1  ttGovemment  Statement, 

April 

1,  1932. 

r .. 
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UR  OVN  VORip 

or  Letters 


IN  collecting  the  editorials  of  Walt 
Whitman  that  appeared  in  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Daily  Times  in  1857-59,  Emory 
Holloway  and  Vernolian  Schwarz  evi¬ 
dently  had  in  mind  the  service  they 
could  do  for  students  of  Whitman  the 
man  and  poet.  But  they  have  also  done 
journalism  a  service:  they  have  given 
us  Whitman  as  a  competent  and  force¬ 
ful  editor,  with  a  sure  and  expert  touch 
in  controversy  and  a  civic  consciousness 
in  nearly  every  matter  he  touched  upon. 
No  excuses  for  Whitman  as  an  editor 
need  to  be  made  in  the  future.  He  was 
not  a  great  editor  by  any  means,  but 
he  was  a  competent  and  telling  com¬ 
mentator  on  contemporary  matters,  and 
as  such,  and  in  view  of  his  later  achieve¬ 
ments,  can  be  bracketed  without  reser¬ 
vations  in  journalism’s  hall  of  fame. 
The  editorial  collection  appears  under 
the  title  “I  Sit  and  Look  Out”  published 
by  the  Columbia  University  Press, 
New  York. 

Cleveland  Rodgers,  editor  of  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle,  and  John  Black  did 
considerable  work  in  dispelling  the  be¬ 
lief  that  Whitman  as  an  editor  w'as  a 
failure  by  collecting  the  poet’s  editori¬ 
als  which  appeared  in  the  Eagle  in 
1846  and  1847  (“The  Gathering  of  the 
Force’s”  published  in  1920),  but  there 
was  room  for  doubt  in  their  premise. 
Whitman’s  editorials  in  the  Eagle  were 
marked  by  an  amateurishness  that  was 
often  ludicrous.  But  by  the  time  Whit¬ 
man  went  with  the  Times  he  was  surer 
of  himself,  and  although  in  his  edi¬ 
torials  in  that  paper  you  will  find  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  vigor  and  genius  shown  in 
“Leaves  of  Grass,”  you  will  find  a  man 
apparently  much  interested  in  the 
goings-on  about  him  and  skillfully 
adept  in  articulating  his  views.  Is  that 
not  a  good  definition  for  an  editor? 

His  views  of  the  press  were  healthy 
and  firm,  and  he  was  enthusiastic  about 
the  institution’s  advancement  and  ex¬ 
pressed  himself  as  proud  to  be  associ¬ 
ated  with  it.  Being  an  editor,  he  said, 
was  a  good  job,  with  rewards,  pecuni¬ 
ary  and  otherwise,  more  than  commen¬ 
surate  with  those  of  other  professions. 
He  envisioned  the  press’  future  thus: 

The  Introduction  of  the  majestic  tele¬ 
graph  and  the  Invention  of  lightning 
presses  have  made  the  press  the  insti¬ 
tution  par  excellence  of  the  day.  .  .  . 
But  what  newspapers  are  at  present  is 
comparatively  nothing  to  what  they  are 
destined  to  be.  With  the  Increase  of 
mechanical  facilities  the  effort  of  pro¬ 
ducing  them  will  be  greatly  lessened, 
and  with  the  spread  of  intelligence 
among  the  masses  there  will  spring  up 
a  far  greater  demand  for  news  journals 
than  at  present.  .  .  .  When  the  Atlantic 
Telegraph  is  an  accomplished  fact  .  .  . 
we  shall  behold  the  daily  papers  a  com¬ 
plete  reflex  of  current  events  in  all 
countries.  .  . 

Brooklyn  should  adopt  the  editor  and 
poet  as  its  patron  saint,  for  never  has  a 
community  had  so  persistent  and  sin- 
cere_  a  “booster”  as  Brooklyn  had  in 
Whitman.  He  wrote  at  great  length 
of  the  beauties  of  the  place,  its  peace 
and  quiet,  its  patent  opportunities  for 
growth.  Not,  however,  in  the  style  of 
an  enthusiast  who  would  attract  a  new 
factory  to  his  home-town,  but  in  a  ca¬ 
ressing  manner  that  bespoke  his  love  for 
his  community.  The  encomiums  were 
chatty  and  entertaining  but  they  were 
also  practicable:  he  fought  for  a  good 
system  of  waterworks  and  advocated 
parks  and  public  baths,  he  chided  the 
city  for  its  servility  to  New  York,  ex¬ 
pounding  the  thrice  familiar  “shop  at 
home”  doctrine:  he  collected  and  pre¬ 
served  the  traditions  of  the  place;  he 
insisted  on  better  transportation  for  the 
poor.  On  national  issues  he  was  out¬ 
spoken,  pleading  always  for  reform  in 
political  matters,  writing  with  an  in¬ 
nate  and  wholesome  patriotism  that 
later  found  fuller  expression  in  his 
poems.  As  an  editor  he  was  certainly, 
as  Mr.  Holloway  says,  no  poet  in  an 
ivory  tower. 

He  left  the  Times,  according  to  the 
authors’  theory,  because  of  the  indigna¬ 


tion  he  aroused  by  printing  an  editorial 
in  which  he  woud  combat  the  evils  of 
prostitution  by  licensing  it  and  another 
in  which  he  raised  the  queston  whether 
those  who  have  not  the  opportunity  to 
marry  are  therefore  to  be  deprived  of 
all  knowledge  of  sex.  The  outspoken¬ 
ness  of  his  nature  did  not  jibe  with  a 
newspaper  editorship. 

Some  of  the  writings  reproduced  in 
this  book  are  delightful  reminders  of 
things  long  forgotten.  Some  are  insipid 
— space  fillers.  Others  are  invigorating 
and  convincing.  It  is  a  record  no  edi¬ 
tor  would  be  ashamed  of,  and  it  is  a 
record  that  marks  Whitman  as  a  com¬ 
petent  editor,  lacking  in  journalistic  in¬ 
spiration  but  not  in  zeal  and  ability 
— J.W.P. 


MAINE 

StAEOARD  lAPER 

rOiHPAN 


jNewsprint' 


THE  V,  nitlHT  COMP  '- 


hope  that  television  will  be  maintained 
and  regulated  on  a  “far  wiser  and  more 
business-like  basis  than  is  our  aural 
radio.”  He  predicts  that  those  who 
use  it  will  pay  small  rental  fees  for 
their  enjoyment  “without  objectionable 
recourse  to  the  incessant  advertising 
ballyhoo,  which  radio  broadcasters  now 
seem  to  feel  so  essential  to  their  own 
existence.”  The  usual  receiving  set, 
says  Dr.  De  Forest,  will  never  be  as 
compact,  simple,  and  economical  as 
present  radio  receivers.  It  will  show 
“steady,  clear,  screen-projected  pictures 
in  almost  black  and  white,  one  to  two 
feet  square.” 

Commercial  uses,  it  must  be  said,  are 
only  a  minor  topic  in  the  book,  which 
in  nearly  300  pages  gives  a  great  vari¬ 
ety  of  material  on  the  history  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  television. — R.S.M. 


CONVICTED  OF  EXTORTION 
Youth  Polling  A«_  Reporter  Took 


A  FUTURE  in  which  advertisers 
will  finance  television  perform¬ 
ances  “in  much  the  same  way  as  they 
now  do  broadcasting,”  is  pictured  in 
“The  Outlook  for  Television,”  by  Orrin 
E.  Dunlap,  Jr.,  radio  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times  (published  by  Harper 
&  Bros.).  “There  seems  to  be  no  end 
to  what  television  may  do,”  the  author 
comments,  predicting  that  advertising 
characters  from  cereal  boxes,  coffee 
cans,  etc.,  will  come  to  life  and  act  be¬ 
fore  the  electric  eye.  Other  possibili¬ 
ties  he  foresees  include  demonstration 
of  a  new  automobile  “while  the  shining 
chassis  revolves  on  a  turntable  in  front 
of  the  television  eye”;  beautiful  girls 
in  musical  revues  to  advertise  every¬ 
thing  from  coffee  to  hats,  bathing  suits, 
candy  and  cigarettes;  an  Arrow  Collar 
Quartet,  a  General  Electric  tap  dancer, 
a  General  Motors  troupe  of  acrobats, 
and  a  Ford  ballet  corps. 

While  suggesting  all  this,  the  author 
is  careful  to  point  out  that  present 
flickering  status  of  television  is  a  long 
way  from  the  stage  of  achievement 
necessary  for  such  broadcasts.  Various 
radio  men  are  quoted  as  being  skeptical 
about  the  possibilities  of  television  for 
general  use. 

Bruce  Barton,  writer  and  advertising 
agent,  who  is  one  of  a  dozen  men  to 
contribute  to  an  epilogue,  says:  “In¬ 
evitably  television  will  have  an  impor¬ 
tant  influence  on  advertising,  newspapers 
and  magazines,  but  it  seems  to  me  un¬ 
likely  that  it  will  displace  either  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines.  I  recall  that  in 
the  early  days  of  the  telephone,  the 
telephone  company  advertised :  ‘Don’t 
travel.  Telephone.’  This  appeal  was 
quite  promptly  withdrawn  because  they 
discovered  that  the  more  people  traveled 
the  more  they  telephoned.  It  seems  to 
me  likely  that  the  more  the  public  of 
the  future  is  informed  and  educated  by 
television,  the  more,  rather  than  less, 
it  will  appreciate  and  depend  on  the 
newspaper  and  the  magazine.” 

On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Lee  De 
Forest,  radio  pioneer,  expresses  the 


IN  the  July  Harper’s  Stuart  Chase 
states  “The  Case  for  Inflation.”  It 
does  not  follow  because  we  have  cut 
our  budgets  that  governments  should 
skimp  their  expenditures.  “The  gov¬ 
ernment  is  not  held  to  the  limitations 
of  the  money  medium.”  Inflation,  un¬ 
less  it  goes  to  astronomical  heights,  will 
benefit  the  active  business  man,  the 
farmer,  the  laboring  man,  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  rent-payer.  The  only 
class  harmed  is  that  of  the  vested  inter¬ 
ests  and  the  salaried  man,  so  it  is  not 
so  serious  as  deflation,  which  takes  the 
worker’s  job  away.  Mr.  Chase  urges 
a  vigorous  policy  of  public  works  and 
specifies  highways,  because  he  has  seen 
a  “careful  and  detailed  plan  whereby 
1,800,000  men  can  be  put  to  work  al¬ 
most  immediately  with  due  regard  for 
highway  developments  already  blue¬ 
printed  and  on  file.”  He  says  it  is 
dangerous  to  “balance  the  budget  at 
nought  on  both  sides.” — R.W. 


Money  From  Buffalo  Phytici^ 

Douglas  Bartel,  27,  home  unkno^ 
is  awaiting  sentence  in  the  Erie 
jail,  Buffalo,  following  his  conS 
on  a  charge  of  extortion.  ^ 

Bartel,  a  dapper  youth,  represente,( 
himself  as  a  writer  for  the  ScrimK 
Howard  newspapers,  interviewine  ^ 
Carl  O.  Tompkins,  Buffalo  physician  of 
31  years’  practice.  At  the  conclusion^ 
the  interview,  held  in  Dr.  Tompkins' 
office,  Bartel  demanded  and  received 
on  the  statement  that  unless  he 
paid  this  sum  he  would  include  the 
physician  in  a  series  of  articles  which 
he  was  to  write  for  these  newspapers 
dealing  with  “unnatural  men,  especially 
physicians.”  ^ 

Three  days  later  Bartel  returned  and 
demanded  an  additional  $12^  Df 
Tompkins  had  the  matter  reported  to 
Thomas  E.  Sharp,  editor  of  the 
Times,  a  Scripps-Howard  paper.  Sharp 
assigned  P.  D.  Fahnestock,  Times 
financial  editor,  to  investigate  the  case 
The  latter  was  concealed  in  the  physi. 
cian’s  office  until  Bartel  appeared,  con¬ 
fronted  the  caller  and  an  arrest  fol. 
lowed.  Inquiry  proved  Bartel  had  never 
been  a  Scripps-Howard  man. 

Dr.  Tompkins  and  Fahnestock  were 
the  only  vvitnesses  called  when  the  case 
was  tried  in  the  Supreme  court  in  Buf¬ 
falo,  Justice  Thomas  H.  Noonan  pr^ 
siding.  The  jury  deliberated  only  a  feu 
minutes. 


A  BOOK  which  should  interest  any 
concern  requiring  photographs  to 
illustrate  advertising  copy,  is  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Library  of  Creative  Studios, 
Inc.  Among  the  38  subjects  covered  in 
its  64  pages  are  babies,  beauty,  children, 
social  activities,  sports  and  travel. — A.C. 


RECEIVERSHIP  ENDS 

A  decree  discharging  Larkin  E. 
(Trouch  as  receiver  for  Southern  Pulh 
lishers,  Inc.,  and  the  Union  Indemnity 
Company,  his  surety,  was  entered  June 
23  by  Chancellor  J.  B.  Newman,  at 
Nashville,  Tenn.  "rhis  formal  decree, 
it  was  explained,  is  in  accordance  with 
the  wincling  up  of  the  affairs  of  the  re¬ 
ceivership  approved  by  the  court  earlier 
this  year.  'The  court  was  of  the  opinion 
that  the  objects  of  the  receivership  had 
been  accotnplished  and  Mr.  Croud 
should  be  discharged. 


Newspapers  that  have  come  cJowrv  through  the  years 


“Always  My  Friend,”  said  Abraham  Lincoln 
Of  This  Century-old  Illinois  State  Journal 


Today  a  Booster 
for  Wood  Dry  Mats 


Established 
in  1831 


First  to  Last — With  Lincoln 

rOUNDED  when  Illinois  was  on  the 
frontier.  The  State  Journal  grew  up 


with  the  ^tate  and  the  capital,  Spring- 
field.  Before  a  year  old  it  recorded  In 


its  pages,  the  first  political  platform  of  ICLJ 


a  struggling  young  lawyer  named  Abra¬ 
ham  Lincoln,  on  which  he  made  a  suc¬ 
cessful  run  for  the  State  Legislature. 
The  mutual  friendship  thus  begun, 
lasted  until  the  Great  Emancipator's 
death. 

Consistent  in  mechanical  development 
as  In  editorial  expression,  this  paper  has 
steadily  improved  its  facilities  for  public 
service.  Included  in  its  modern  equip¬ 
ment  are  Wood  Dry  Mats. 


FLONG  CORPORATION 

HOOSICK  FALLS,  N.Y 
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^J^tising  Agencies 

rJffANTI.DRY  COPY 
climaxes  CAMPAIGN 


yaaaine’*  Vigorou*  Appeal  in  19 
NewapwP**^*  Came  at  Strategic 
■j-j„e — Thouiandt  Tele¬ 
graphed  Chicago 


Climaxing  its  fight  for  repeal  of  the 
P^ibition  law.  Ltfr  ^yar/'J-n.e  New 
vS  this  week  inserted  full  and  half- 
advertisements  in  19  newspapers, 
ill  on  newspaper  readers  to  send  a 
to  the  resolutions  committee 
’i^rman  of  the  Democratic  National 
Cwvention  at  Chicago  saying  “Put  Re- 
S  jn  your  platform.  I  will  help  you 
A  Postal  Telegraph  form  with 
JlBt  wording  was  included  in  the  ad¬ 


vertisement.  . 

The  copy  appeared  in  newspapers  in 
Vtw  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Boston, 
St.  Louis,  Milwaukee,  Louisville.  San 
Francisco,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Cleveland,  Pittsburgh,  Buffalo,  Kansas 
City  and  Indianapolis.  They  were  re¬ 
leased  in  the  various  cities  on  Monday, 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday. 

Thousands  of  telegrams  were  received 
at  Oiicago,  but  the  response  was  not 
as  great  as  was  expected.  Editor  & 
Publisher  learned.  It  was  stated  that 
Life  bore  the  expense  of  the  advertising 
exclusively. 

During  the  past  few  years  Life  has 
occasionally  used  newspaper  copy  in  its 
vigorous  fight  against  the  dry  law.  In 
1929-30  a  series  of  five  full  pages  was 
nm  in  37  newspapers,  and  it  was  felt 
that  this  week  was  the  opportune  time  to 
make  a  strategic  thrust. 

Both  the  present  and  the  previous 
campaign  were  written  by  Owen  B. 
Winters,  executive  vice-president  of 
Enrin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  New  York  agency. 


MeJunkin  Ha*  Foodtown 

Mejunkin  Advertising  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago.  is  now  handling  the  complete 
Foodtown  Kitchens,  Inc.,  account.  At 
the  present  time  a  coast-to-coast  “Pops” 
Pirate  Oub  radio  program  is  being 
sponsored  over  the  N.B.C.  network. 
Ti^up  advertising  in  300  newspapers  is 
being  used  in  connection  with  this  radio 
program.  In  addition,  Mejunkin  agency 
is  placing  special  “Pops”  tie-up  sched- 
nles  in  SO  newspapers  in  connection 
with  chain  store  cooperative  advertising. 


Agency  Adds  Three  Accounts 

Hurja,  Johnson  &  Huwen,  Chicago 
agency,  has  been  appointed  to  handle 
tluee  new  accounts.  They  are :  Puffles 
Manufacturing  Company,  Dundee.  Ill., 
(Puffles  Food  Products) :  Beale  Tours, 
Chicago,  managers  of  railroad  vacation 
tours  to  eastern  centers;  and  Alfred 
Johnson  Skate  Company,  Chicago,  man- 
nfacturers  of  “Pep”  exerciser  rowing 
machine.  On  the  latter  account,  news¬ 
papers  will  be  used  in  selected  territories 
during  the  summer  and  fall. 


Cook  Joins  Rankin 

Wilbert  F.  Cook,  at  one  time  presi¬ 
dent  of  Thomas  &  Cook.  Inc.,  Chicago 
>?ency,  and  later  with  Williams  &  Cun- 
nyngham,  has  joined  Wm.  H.  Rankin 
Company,  Chicago,  as  a  member  of  the 
creative  and  contact  department.  Mr. 
Cook  was  formerly  sales  promotion  and 
•hertising  manager  of  the  Pullman 
Conch  Company,  Chicago. 

Midland  Cigar  to  Winningham 

The  Midland  Cigar  Corporation  of 
wtroit  has  appointed  C.  C.  Winning- 
ham,  Inc.,  of  that  city,  as  advertising 
and  TOrchandising  counsel.  The  cor¬ 
poration  will  introduce  several  complete 
lines  of  cigars  before  fall. 


Resinol  To  Dorland 

International,  Inc.,  New 
lork,  has  been  appointed  foreign  adver- 
tising  agency  by  Resinol  Laboratories, 
tnc.,  manufacturers  of  medicines. 


r 


New  Post  for  Huber 

.Joseph  F.  Huber  was  recently  electee 
^ce-president  in  charge  of  sales  of  the 
ro-phy-lac-tic  Brush  Company  o 
Florence,  Mass. 


MRS.  PUTNAM  FEATURED 


Standard  of  Indiana  Used  Full  Pages 
On  Flier’s  Chicago  Visit 

Standard  Oil  Company  of  Indiana 
used  full-page  advertisements  in  Clii- 
cat/o  Tribune,  Chicago  Daily  Xews  and 
Chicago  Evening  Post,  announcing  the 
arrival  of  Amelia  Earhart  Putnam,  who 
used  Standard  Oil  products  on  her 
trans-Atlantic  flight,  in  Chicago  June 
24  to  attend  the  opening  of  the  military 
pageant  at  Soldiers’  Field. 

The  copy,  featuring  news  pictures  of 
Mrs.  Putnam’s  arrival  in  London  and 
her  triumphant  return  to  New  York, 
combined  the  news  of  her  arrival  in 
Chicago  with  the  use  of  Stanavo  avi¬ 
ation  engine  oil  and  gas  and  tied  in  with 
the  Standard  Red  Crown  “Places  to 
Go”  campaign,  offering  the  free  vacation 
tour  booklet. 

On  Friday  evening  Standard  Oil 
Company  sponsored  a  spot  news  broad¬ 
cast  over  WGN  of  Mrs.  Putnam’s 
appearance  at  the  military  show. 

NEW  CHICAGO  AGENCY 

F.  M.  Comrie  and  W.  J.  Cleary,  Both 

Advertising  Experts,  Join  Forces 

Frank  M.  Comrie  and  William  J. 
Cleary  have  organized  the  Comrie  & 
Cleary  Company,  Inc.,  advertising 
agency,  Chicago,  with  offices  at  43  E. 
Ohio  street.  For  20  years  both  men 
were  with  the  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Company.  Mr.  Comrie  has  conducted 
his  own  agency  the  past  12  years,  and 
until  recently  ^Ir.  Cleary  was  with  the 
Reed  G.  Landis  Company,  Chicago 
agency,  as  secretary  and  treasurer. 

Mr.  Comrie  is  president  of  the  new 
agency  and  Mr.  Cleary  is  secretary  and 
treasurer.  These  two  with  Vincent  H. 
O’Connor  form  the  directorate. 


Saving*  Bank  Appoints 

The  Bank  for  Savings  of  New  York 
has  engaged  the  R.  F.  R.  Huntsman 
Corporation  to  handle  its  advertising 
in  the  foreign  language  press  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Jules  P.  Storm 
Agency.  All  the  German,  Jewish, 
Hungarian,  Bohemian  and  Slovak  papers 
will  run  this  campaign.  The  R.  F.  R. 
Huntsman  Corporation  will  advise  on 
the  policies  in  the  foreign  language 
field  and  take  care  of  planning  and 
preparation  of  illustrations  and  copy 
for  each  lingual  group. 

Two  Join  Benton  &  Bowles 

Edmund  Ruffner,  formerly  with 
Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.  in  their  radio 
department,  has  joined  Benton  &  Bowles 
as  director  of  radio.  He  was  formerly 
sales  manager  of  the  Judson  Radio 
Program  Company,  and  prior  to  that 
was  a  studio  director  at  National  Broad¬ 
casting  Company.  Edward  H.  Gardner, 
formerly  with  J.  Walter  Thompson  in 
Chicago,  has  also  joined  Benton  & 
Bowles.  Gardner  previously  conducted 
courses  in  advertising  and  marketing 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

MeJunkin  Appointed 

Wepsco  Steel  Products  Corporation, 
Blue  Island,  Ill.,  has  appointed  the 
Mejunkin  Advertising  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago,  to  handle  its  advertising  account 
on  its  new  ice  cabinets.  The  Wepsco 
corporation  supplies  cabinets  for  leading 
refrigerator  manufacturers. 

Travers  Leaves  Nash 

Ellis  J.  Travers,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Nash  Motors  Co.,  Kenosha, 
Wis.,  since  shortly  after  the  formation 
of  the  company  in  1916,  and  during 
recent  years  also  assistant  sales  man¬ 
ager,  has  resigned. 

Opens  New  York  Office 

Wolcott  &  Holcomb,  Inc.,  Boston 
agency,  has  opened  a  New  York  office 
at  60  East  42nd  street,  in  charge  of 
Fay  S.  Hubbell,  formerly  assistant 
manager  of  the  publicity  department  of 
Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc. 

Marshmallow  Account  Placed 

E.  H.  Edwards  Company  of  Brook¬ 
lyn,  manufacturer  of  Angel  Food 
Marshmallows,  has  placed  its  advertis¬ 
ing  account  with  Hirshon-Garfield,  Inc., 
New  York. 


ASSAIL  TOBACCO  COPY 

Presbyterians  Want  Advertising 

Banned — Against  Sunday  Papers 

Tobacco  advertising  was  placed  on  the 
black  list  by  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  United  States  of  America  at  its 
1932  general  assembly,  recently,  in 
Denver,  Col.  The  assembly  also  called 
upon  members  of  the  church  to  refrain 
from  patronizing  Sunday  newspapers 
as  “a  potent  enemy  of  the  Sabbath  in 
that  it  tempts  men  to  forsake  the  house 
of  worship.” 

The  assembly’s  attack  on  tobacco  ad¬ 
vertising  took  the  form  of  adoption  of 
an  “overture”  by  30  presbyteries  asking 
it  to  “direct  a  most  emphatic  protest 
against  such  advertising,  and  to  request 
publishers  of  our  better  magazines,  that 
i"  the  interests  of  our  young,  they  re¬ 
fuse  to  print  all  tobacco  advertisements.” 
This  “overture”  was  answered  in  the 
affirmative  and  such  a  request  was  sent 
to  newspaper  and  periodical  publishers 
of  the  country. 


Agency  Adds  Account* 

Dowd  &  Ostreicher,  Inc.,  Boston,  has 
acquired  the  following  new  acocunts : 
Parchert  Oil  Company,  Lowell,  Mass., 
distributors  of  Par  and  Su-Par  Gaso¬ 
lene;  Dr.  Dupont’s  Germicide,  Boston; 
Natal  Publishing  Company,  Providence, 
and  Balloon-tred  Sales  Company,  Bev¬ 
erly,  Mass. 

Plan  New  Station 

The  Greenville  (S.  C.)  News  and 
Piedmont  have  petitioned  the  Federal 
Radio  Commission  for  authority  to 
erect  a  new  broadcasting  station  which 
would  operate  on  the  8^-kilocycle  fre¬ 
quency  with  1,000  watts  of  power,  un¬ 
limited  time. 


Steele  Joins  Standard  Oil 

A.  N.  Steele,  formerly  general  sales 
manager,  Trane  Company,  La  Crosse, 
Wis.,  has  been  named  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
Indiana. 


FAXON,  INC.,  BANKRUPT 

Voluntary  Petition  Filed  by  Chicago 
Firm — Assets  Undetermined 

Faxon,  Inc.,  Chicago  agency,  has 
filed  a  voluntary  petition  in  bankruptcy. 
Samuel  Howard,  Chicago,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  receiver.  He  announced  this 
week  that  assets  and  liabilities  of  the 
agency  are  undetermined  as  yet. 

W.  E.  Faxon,  president,  established 
the  agency  in  1923.  He  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates  have  handled  a  number  of  news¬ 
paper  accounts,  including  D.D.D.  Com¬ 
pany,  Prima  Company,  Nurito  Com¬ 
pany,  Zoro  Company,  Sunlight  Dessert 
Company  and  Affiliated  Products  Group. 
Disposition  of  these  accounts  is  to  be 
announced  soon. 

Other  officers  of  the  agency  are  H.  D. 
Faxon,  vice-president  and  R.  M.  Faxon, 
secretary. 

E.  H.  Brown  Placing  Resort  Copy 

E.  H.  Brown  Advertising  Agency, 
Chicago,  is  now  releasing  advertising 
schedules  for  the  following  hotels  and 
resorts:  Beaver  View  Lodge.  Hartland, 
Wis. ;  Starved  Rock  Hotel,  Utica,  Ill. ; 
Medicine  Lake  Lodge,  Three  Lakes, 
Wis. ;  Blackhawk  Beach  Inn,  Valpa¬ 
raiso,  Ind. ;  Nickels  Resort,  Tomahawk, 
Wis. ;  and  Lost  Lake  Resort,  Sayner, 
Wis.  Resort  and  travel  sections  of 
middle-western  newspapers  are  being 
used. 


Albert  Frank  Appointed 

The  Patterson  Williams  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company,  San  Jose,  Cal.,  manu¬ 
facturer  of  All-Year  outdoor  play  and 
garden  equipment,  has  appointed  the  San 
Francisco  office  of  Albert  Frank  & 
Company  to  direct  its  advertising  ac¬ 
count. 


Dailies  Appoint  Clark 

The  Florence  (Ala.)  Times  and  the 
Sheffield  and  Tuscumbia  (Ala.)  Tri- 
Cities  Daily,  have  appoined  the  Thomas 
F.  Clark  Company,  Inc.,  their  national 
advertising  representative. 


*  FIRST  in  City  Circulation 

*  FIRST  in  Suburban  Circulation 

*  FIRST  in  Retail  Area  Circulation 

*  FIRST  in  Minnesota  Circulation 

*  FIRST  in  Total  Circulation 

We  Sell  MOST  of  Our  Newspapers 
to  Minnesota  Families  : 

92%  of  The  Minneapolis  Tribune* s  Daily  .  .  . 
and  82%  of  its  Sunday  Circulation 
is  in  Minnesota 

The  Minneapolis  Tribune  has  12,759  MORE  Daily  .  .  . 
and  7,885  MORE  Sunday  circulation  in  Minneapolis 
than  the  second  newspaper. 

The  Minneapolis  Tribune  has  15,511  MORE  Daily  .  .  . 
and  14,243  MORE  Sunday  circulation  in  the  Retail  Area 
than  the  second  newspaper. 

The  Minneapolis  Tribune  has  attained  this  Circulation 
Supremacy  without  circulation  drives,  and  without 
premiums.  Here  is  WANTED  circulation  .  .  .  Min¬ 
nesota  families  like  to  READ  The  Minneapolis  Tribune 
.  .  .  it’s  their  HOME  NEWSPAPER! 

uHj?  murnrapolta  Srtbunr 

THE  HOME  NEWSPAPER 

»w  York — John  B.  Woodward,  Ine.  Chlrsco— Ony  8.  Osborn.  Ine. 

Detroit — J.  B.  Scolaro  Pscifle  Coast — John  B.  Woodward,  Ine. 

8t.  Louis— C.  A.  Conr 
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ADVENTURES 


STERN  BROTHERS,  New  York  de¬ 
partment  store,  took  space  last  week 
to  boast  modestly  over  the  results  of 
one  of  their  advertisements  of  men’s 
suits  and  handbags.  When  the  copy  was 
prepared,  the  advertisement  said,  the 
store  expected  a  good  response  but  was 
not  prepared  for  the  “avalanche”  that 
ensued. 

"We  are  so  happy  over  this  spon¬ 
taneous  outburst  of  faith  in  us,  that  we 
cannot  help  rushing  into  print  with  it, 
immodest  as  that  may  seem.” 

“The  future  looks  glorious  to  us,” 
the  advertisement  optimistically  added. 
“Regardless  of  the  times  we  know  that 
people  need  things.” 

*  *  * 

The  Goodyear  company,  although 
mainly  occupied  with  the  business 
of  making  tires  and  tubes  and  giant 
dirigibles,  has  entered  the  advertising 
business.  It  has  announced  that  it  has 
five  airships  in  five  market  centers  avail¬ 
able  for  display  advertising. 

“You  can  put  your  name,  your  slogan, 
your  selling  message  in  the  air— em¬ 
blazoned  in  6-foot  neon  letters  at  night 
— displaj'ed  in  8-foot  letters  on  sky 
banners  by  day.”  the  announcement  said, 
adding :  “You  can  cover  40,000,000 

people  in  five  of  America’s  largest  buy¬ 
ing  centers— in  all  five  centers  at  once 

or  in  one  localitv  at  a  time.” 

*  *  * 

Albert  D.  LASKER,  executive 
.  chairman  of  Lord  &  Thomas  and 
Logan  advertising  agency,  announced 
this  week  that  from  July  1,  the  name  of 
the  firm  will  revert  to  Lord  &  Thomas, 
which  was  used  by  this  organization 
continuously  for  54  years  after  its  estab¬ 
lishment. 

“This  name  was  changed  to  Lord  & 
Thomas  and  Logan.  July  1,  1926.”  said 
Mr.  Lasker,  “when  Lord  &  Thomas 
and  Thomas  F.  Logan,  Inc.,  were  con¬ 
solidated.  Mr.  Logan  died  Aug.  9, 
1928,  subsequently  his  associates  in  the 
former  Thomas  F.  Logan,  Inc.,  retired 


from  Lord  &  Thomas  and  Logan,  hence 
the  return  to  the  original  name.” 

*  *  * 

AXEW'^  meaning  has  been  given  to 
the  phrase  “advertising  art”  by  the 
Waterman  collection  of  famous  hands 
sculptured  by  Miss  Helen  Liedloff. 
They  are  to  be  exhibited  at  the  Chicago 
World  Fair,  but  part  of  the  collection 
has  already  been  shown  in  New  York 
at  Putnam’s  bookstore  to  show  Miss 
Earhart’s  hands  at  the  time  of  her 
flight.  Other  celebrities  whose  hands 
have  been  portrayed  are  Einstein ; 
Rachmaninoff ;  Captain  Bob  Bartlett ; 
Joseph  P.  Day,  the  auctioneer;  and 
Vincent  Richards,  the  tennis  pro. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

AN  ADAPTATION  of  the  drug 
jLX.  store  Ic.  sale  is  the  Heilman  ad¬ 
vertising  and  merchandising  scheme  to 
get  Hellmann’s  French  Dressing  into 
use.  In  current  copy  the  French  Dress¬ 
ing  is  offered  with  Hellmann’s  Mayon¬ 
naise  for  36  cents— 35  cents  for  the  pint 
jar  of  mayonnaise  and  one  cent  for  the 
half -pint  bottle  of  French  dressing. 

*  *  * 

Manuel  de  lavega,  of  205 
West  57th  Street,  New  York,  is 
an  artist  and  builder  of  liquor  bars  for 
the  homes  of  the  rich.  His  press  agent 
is  sending  out  elaborate  stories  of  his 
talent  in  this  direction  for  free  insertion 
with  this  frank  note  to  the  Editor : 
“This  is  pure  publicity  but  please  look 
it  over  and  see  if  you  think  there  is 
merit  in  the  yarn.” 

*  *  * 

George  L.  EMRICH,  formerly 
vice-president  of  Williams  &  Cun- 
nygham,  Chicago  agency,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  vice-president  and  sales-manager 
of  Outdoor  Century  of  Progress  Adver¬ 
tising,  a  division  of  the  Standard  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  which  has  an  exclu¬ 
sive  franchise  for  the  sale  of  outdoor 
advertising  space  of  the  World’s  Fair 
ground  in  Chicago. 


AD  TIPS 


Aitken-Kynett  Company,  1400  South 
Penn  Square,  Philadelphia.  Again  plac¬ 
ing  schedules  with  newspapers  on  G.  H. 
P.  Cigar  Company,  El  Producto  Cigars, 
Phlladeliihia. 

N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Washington 
Square,  Philadelphia.  Again  placing 
copy  with  newspapers  in  selected  sec¬ 
tions  on  Atlantic  Ueflning  Company, 
Motor  Oil,  Philadelphia.  Again  placing 
copy  with  a  selected  list  of  newspapers 
on  National  Carbon  Company,  Raytheon 
Tubes,  New  York  City. 

Batten,  Barton,  Dnrstine  &  Osborn, 
Ine.,  383  Madison  avenue,  New  York 
City.  Again  placing  copy  with  news¬ 
papers  in  various  sections  on  Black 
Flag  Company,  Insectitude,  Baltimore, 
Maryland.  Also  placing  copy  in  selected 
sections  on  National  Biscuit  Company, 
Shredded  Wheat.  New  York  City. 

J.  C.  Bull,  Ine.,  101  Park  avenue.  New 
York  City.  Secured  the  following  ac¬ 
counts  :  Janes  &  Kirtland,  Inc.,  WTiite 
House  Kitchen  Cabinets,  New  York 
City :  Van  Dyke  Company,  teas  and  cof¬ 
fee,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  William  Wise 
&  Son,  Inc.,  Jewelry,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Wendell  P.  Colton  Company,  122  East 
42nd  street.  New  York  City.  Secured  the 
account  of  Italian  Line,  New  York  City. 

Albert  Frank  Si  Co.,  1  North  La  Salle 
street,  Chicago.  Issuing  orders  to  news¬ 
papers  on  Peruna,  a  product  of  United 
Remedies,  Chicago. 

Fuller,  Smith  St  Roms,  Inc.,  49  West 
4Bth  street.  New  York  City.  Secured 
the  account  of  Railroad  Co-operative 
Building  &  Loan  Association,  New 
York  City. 

Gnenther-Bradford  Company,  15  East 
Huron  street,  Chicago.  Now  handling 
the  account  of  Numismatic  Company, 
Fort  Worth,  Texas.  (Numismatic  Bank, 
old  coins). 

Hampton,  Weeks  ft  Marston,  Inc.,  444 

Madison  avenue.  New  York  City.  Se¬ 
cured  the  account  of  Thymolac  Com¬ 
pany,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Honck  ft  Co.,  High  Point,  N.  C.,  and 
Roanoke,  Va.  Placing  orders  with 
newspapers  In  various  sections  on 
Shenandoah  Valley,  Inc.,  Vacation  Land, 
Staunton,  Virginia. 

CharlcH  W.  Hoyt  Cumpan.v,  1 1  Ea.'^t 
36th  street.  New  York  City.  Seoureil 
the  account  of  Maine  Manufacturing 
Company,  White  Mountain  Electric  Re¬ 
frigerator,  Nashua,  N.  H. 

Horja-Johnson-Howen,  Inc.,  58  East 


Washington  street,  Chicago.  Secured 
the  account  of  Beale  Tours,  Chicago. 

Kenyon  ft  Eckliardt,  Inc.,  247  Park 
avenue.  New  York  City.  Secured  the 
account  of  William  F.  Wholey  Company, 
Inc.,  New  York  City. 

Klaa,  Van  Pictersom.  Dunlap  Amho- 
ciates,  744  North  Fourth  street.  Mil¬ 
waukee.  Wis.  Secured  the  account  of 
Jersil  Knitting  Company,  Neenah,  Wis. 

Rudolph  MoHse.  Inc..  420  Lexington 
avenue.  New  York  City.  Secured  the 
account  of  Geo.  P.  Ide  &  Co.,  collars 
and  shirts.  New  York  City  and  Troy, 
N.  Y. 

Peck  AdrertUing  Agpnc.v,  271  Madi¬ 
son  avenue.  New  York  City.  Secured 
the  account  of  Gotham  Tissue  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Seda  and  Gotham  Toilet  Tissue, 
New  York  City. 

William  H.  Rankin  Company,  342 
Madison  avenue.  New  York  City.  Again 
placing  copy  with  newspapers  in  se¬ 
lected  sections  on  Eton  Products,  Inc., 
Magnesia  Oxoids,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Jules  P.  Storm  &  Sons,  Inc.,  41  East 
42nd  street.  New  York  City.  Is  placing 
the  account  of  Prophylactic  Products 
Corporation,  New  York  City,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  Prophylactic  Tooth  Powder, 
Mouth  Wash  and  Tooth  Paste. 

Young  ft  Rnbicam,  Inc.,  285  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  Again  placing 
copy  with  newspapers  In  various  sec¬ 
tions  on  Gulf  Refining  Company,  Su¬ 
preme  Motor  Oil  and  No  Nox  Gasoline, 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 


Handbills  Barred 

Acting  chiefly  upon  the  complaint  of 
motorists,  the  City  Council  of  Dodge 
City,  Kan.,  has  enacted  an  ordinance 
to  prohibit  the  distribution  or  circula¬ 
tion  of  handbills,  circulars,  posters  and 
cards.  The  prescribed  penalty  for  vio¬ 
lation  is  a  fine  from  $25  to  $500  and 
maximum  jail  sentence  of  60  days. 


Legal  Paper  Loses 

Attempts  of  the  H.  J.  Chittenden 
Company,  Toledo  printing  concern,  to 
enforce  publication  of  all  common  pleas 
court  legal  notices  in  the  Legal  News, 
published  by  the  company,  were  lost  in 
the  court  of  appeals  in  'Toledo  Monday 
when  the  demurrer  of  common  pleas 
judges,  the  defendants  in  the  case,  was 
sustained. 
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NEW  A.A.A.A.  MEMBER 

L.  D.  Wertheimer  Company,  Adver¬ 
tising,  Inc.,  New  York,  has  been  elected 
to  membership  in  the  American  .Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Advertising  Agencies. 


ADVERTISING  TURNED 
BUTTER  SALES  UP 


Paid  Space  Given  Credit  For  25  Per 
Cent  Increase  By  Spokane 
Firm — 192  New  Dealers 
Added 


PAID  SPACE  CREDiTFbl 

FOR  STORES’ GROWTH 


E*Uk. 


Three  Coast  Clothing  Ston 

lished  at  Beginning  of  Dc. 
pression.  Praise  Powi 
of  Advertising 


San  Francisco,  June  ■27— 


How  the  Hazlewood  Company,  Ltd., 
olckst  dairy  producing  concern  in 
Sjwkane,  Wash.,  territory,  changed  a 
declining  trend  in  its  butter  sales  to  an 
upward  trend  by  the  adoption  of  a 
printed  cellophane  wrapper  and  a  care¬ 
fully  planned  advertising  campaign,  has 
been  described  at  the  request  of  Editor 
&  Publisher  by  Tom  J.  Turner,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Spokane  Spokesman-Re- 
vicw-Chronicle  General  Advertising 
Bureau. 

Last  fall  the  company  faced  three 
major  problems  in  its  most  profitable 
line,  butter,  sales  having  dropped  from 
first  place  to  third  place  in  the  market. 

The  three  problems  were :  ( 1 )  Price 

competition,  rebates  and  other  allow¬ 
ances  by  competitors;  (2)  increase  in 
number  of  private  brands;  and  (3) 
the  practice  of  some  dealers  in  main¬ 
taining  Hazlewood  butter  prices  above 
the  recommended  price  so  as  to  increase 
the  sale  of  their  own  private  brands. 

The  company  adopted  a  cellophane 
wrapper  after  a  consumer  survey  had 
shown  an  83  per  cent  preference  for 
that.  Then  an  18-week  newspaper  cam¬ 
paign  was  launched,  based  on  the  new 
wrapper. 

The  third  major  problem  was  tackled 
boldly  by  advertising  the  recommended 
retail  prices  and  listing  the  names  of 
dealers  selling  Hazlewood  butter  _  at 
these  prices.  This  brought  some  criti¬ 
cism  from  retailers,  but  was  considered 
a  valuable  feature  of  the  campaign. 

Reprints  of  the  advertisements  and 
sample  cellophane  wrappers  were  mer¬ 
chandised  aggressively. 

As  a  result,  192  new  retail  accounts 
were  opened.  Increasing  distribution  by 
81  per  cent.  Sales  showed  an  increase 
of  nearly  25  per  cent.  The  campaign 
was  directed  by  L.  E.  Powers,  manager 
of  the  Hazlewood  Company,  with  the 
aid  of  the  Isherwood-Uyer  Agency. 

Citing  another  successful  advertising 
campaign,  Mr.  Turner  told  of  a  sale  of 
cast  aluminum  cooking  ware  at  special 
prices  by  the  Crescent  Department 
Store  of  Spokane.  Forty-inch  space 
was  used  in  Mondays  for  the  first  two 
or  three  weeks,  and  then  the  campaign 
was  kept  alive  by  twelve-inch  space 
each  two  weeks.  Approximately  four 
carloads  of  the  ware  were  sold,  accord¬ 
ing  to  L.  J.  Harger,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Crescent. 


advertising  has  proven  capable  of , 
creasing  business  for  Moore 
clothing  stores  of  San  Francisco  L 
Oakland,  to  such  an  extent  that 
company,  which  began  business  vr- 
the  start  of  the  depression,  is  quitj . 
healthy  and  lusty  as  any  firm  ha, . 
right  to  be  in  these  days.  ' 

The  Moore  company  opened  July  r. 
1929,  just  as  the  business  curve  »' 
starting  its  decline.  Today,  withoc 
having  had  the  aid  of  trumpets,  fanfar 
and  a  series  of  “price-slashing  even*, 
to  promote  business,  the  ^foore  store 

remain  in  their  attractive  metropoliti 
settings,  while  a  third  store  on  Sj; 
Francisco’s  Market  street  has  bee; 
added  to  the  original  two. 

Starting  a  new  enterprise  withoc 
purchasing  existing  firms,  the  Moon 
stores  from  the  first  were  consisttr 
users  of  newspaper  space.  Toda 
seven-eighths  of  the  entire  advertisin 
appropriation  goes  for  newspapers,  ant 
advises  Stanley  Heyman,  advertisiu 

manager,  “newspaper  copy  would  be  th 
last  thing  we  would  go  without.” 

Conservative  copy  has  been  the 
swer  to  the  complaint  that  advertisii 
no  longer  pulls.  Mr.  Heyman  says,  add 
ing  that  his  company  “nearly  bends  ore 
backwards  in  telling  the  truth.” 

Proof  that  such  advertising  is  efftc 
live  was  found  recently  when  a  speda 
purchase  of  3,000  suits  was  announced 

“No,”  Mr.  Heyman  said,  “we  dx 
not  sell  all  of  the  suits.  But  in  a  cas' 
like  this,  the  point  is  to  sell  not  onl’ 
the  material  advertised  but  also  otht 
goods.  The  advertsing,  placed  in  tb 
San  Francisco  Examiner,  San  Frm 
cisco  Chronicle,  Oakland  Posl-Enqnrt^ 
and  Oakland  T rihune  was  successful. 

“When  advertising  in  newspaper 
does  not  succeed  the  trouble  often  i| 
with  the  items  advertised.  We  hat| 
been  so  careful  in  our  copy  that  our 
lie  has  learned  to  believe  what  we  say  I 
Our  goods  sold,  and  the  results  weret)i(| 
best  we  have  had  since  last  January. 

“Too  often  when  copy  does  not  sac 
ceed  the  advertisement  or  the  newspa^ 
gets  blamed.  The  merchant  complain* 
that  advertising  no  longer  pulls.  Wt 
have  found  our  policy  of  training  th 
public  to  expect  exactly  what  our  ad 
vertisements  promise  pays.’ 


Drop*  Sunday  Edition 

The  Cripple  Creek  (Colo.)  Times- 
Record,  morning  paper,  dropped  its  Sun¬ 
day  edition,  June  22. 


HOW  GOOD  NOT  HOW  CHEAP 


While  Certified  Dry  Mats  are  made  and  sold  on  the  basis  of  how  good  thty 
are  for  your  purpose,  we  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  price  mutibt 
right. 


Publishers  have  found  that  the  Ace  at  1 5  cenb  for  the  metropolitan  dsilio 
and  the  1 2  cent  Certified  for  the  smaller  papers  offer  them  the  utmost  foi 
their  money. 


You,  too,  can  now  choose  the  Certified  Dry  Ma)  that  will  best  suit  ^ 
purse  and  purpose.  We  respectfully  invite  you  to  get  acquainted  wHk 
Certified  quality  and  Certified  service  now. 
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Sold  Insurance  Page 

Recognizing  that  people  are  likely  tej 
cut  down  on  insurance  in  a  period  i 
depression,  the  Billings  (Montll 
Gasette  prepared  copy  urging  the  impof  [ 
tance  of  keeping  full  protection,  sncl 
sold  the  necessary  space  on  a  co-open  [ 
tive  basis  to  insurance  groups. 
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CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATIOH 

340  Madison  Avenue  —  New  York,  NT 
for  dependable  stereotyping  use  Certified  Dryf^ 


MADE  IN  THE  USA. 
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MASSAC'HI  SETTH  — Population 
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tAttWwro  Sun  . 
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.04 

•iMtan  Eve.  American . 
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261,400 
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•lofton  Sunday  Advertiser 
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.75 
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.50 
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MAINE  —  Population  768,014 

Tartland  Press-Herald  Express, 

Sunday  Telegram . 

.(M&El 
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NEM'  HAMPSHIRE- 
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'Concord  Monitor-Patriot . 

.  (El 
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.05 

.03 

tKeene  Sentinel . 
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.036 

.025 
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.iM&El 
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.15 
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RHODE  ISLAND  — 

Population  6U4,3»7 
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.30,601 

.00 

.00 
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.  (El 

00,70.3 
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.27  (Bi 

^Providence  Journal .... 

.  (M) 

4.3,0.35 

.12 

.27  (Hi 

^Providence  Journal . 

.  (8) 

03,436 

.20 

.20 

‘Providenre  News-Tribune . 

.  (E> 

20,158 

.10 

.10 

•WeiterlySun  .. 

.  (E&Sl 
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.04 

.04 

tWoomoekrt  Call .  (E) 
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VERMONT  Population  35«,42tl 

“■•"eTImM .  (E)  7,012  .04  .03 

tlrittleboro  Reformer .  (E)  3,587  .035  .02 

*>arUii(U>n  Pree  Press .  (M)  16,780  .065  .065 

tlotland  Herald .  (M)  13,402  .06  .06 

Wt.  Johnibury  Caledonian  Record.  (E)  5,017  .03  .025 

tOorernment  Statement,  April  1,  1032. 

Combination  rate  Dally  Journal  and  Evening  Bulletin. 

*AAC.  Pobllshers’  Statement,  Apr.  I,  10.32. 


New  England’s  response  to  the  increasingly  favorable 

trade  winds  of  the  past  few  weeks  is  an  outstanding  indi¬ 
cation  of  its  ability  to  “cash  in”  on  gradually  bettering 
national  economic  conditions. 

Reports  from  various  sources  confirm  the  above 

and  tend  to  prove  that  this  compact  and  exceedingly 

resourceful  territory  is  “all  set”  for  a  busy  and  pros¬ 
perous  Summer. 

Duns  Review,  in  a  survey  issued  the  middle  of 
June,  cites  New  England  as  one  of  three  of  the  country’s 
nine  regional  sections  showing  noticeable  strength  in 
retail  buying  power  at  principal  shopping  centers,  along 
with  reported  gains  in  theatrical  attendance. 

From  an  industrial  viewpoint,  judged  from  another 
report  concerning  various  New  England  manufactur¬ 
ing  centers,  there  is  a  marked  stepping  up  in  various 
classes  of  production  “anticipating  a  better  demand  for 
goods  for  Fall  delivery.’’ 

The  shoe  industry  shows  a  largely  increased  demand 
in  both  men’s  and  women’s  footwear,  with  a  resultant 
starting  up  of  a  number  of  temporarily  idle  factories. 
The  local  wool  market  has  become  more  active,  reflect¬ 
ing  plans  for  expanding  Fall  manufacturing  output. 

Let  your  goods  “go  to  New  England  for  the  Sum¬ 
mer” — and  you  take  a  vacation  from  profit  worries ! 

For  you  will  provide  your  offerings  with  a  market 
comprising  more  than  eight  and  a  quarter  millions  of 
people,  a  great  part  of  them  permanently  employed  wage 
earners  with  real  money  to  spend — and  a  highly  edu¬ 
cated  idea  of  how  to  spend  it — largely  on  standard 
national  brands. 

Introduce  your  brand  to  Nezv  Enylanders — NOfE.  Tell  them 
all  about  it,  on  the  pages  of  these  53  newspapers  representing  39 
New  England  cities. 
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FLEXIBILITY  AND  SPEED  OF  DAILIES 
SOLVING  MANY  SALES  PROBLEMS 

Newspapers  Being  Called  Upon  by  Alert  National  Adver¬ 
tisers  to  Open  New  Markets  and  Introduce  New 
Products — Prize  Contest  Popular 
By  HAMMOND  EDWARD  FRANKLIN 


WHILE  merchandising  men  become 
grey-headed  wrestling  with  the 
problem  of  how  to  force  sales,  the  news¬ 
paper  in  case  after  case  is  coming  to 
the  rescue  as  the  most  flexible  weapon 
available  for  putting  across  a  sales  of¬ 
fensive  at  lowest  cost. 

Manufacturers,  desperate  for  sales, 
in  several  instances  have  been  forced 
to  find  new  users  for  their  products. 
The  newspaper  has  made  it  possible  for 
them  to  reach  these  users  promptly  with 
a  fresh,  convincing  story. 

Other  corporations  bid  for  increased 
over-all  volume  by  introducing  new 
products.  Local  newspapers  make  pos¬ 
sible  inexpensive,  immediately  check¬ 
able  market  tests,  then  quick  expansion 
for  state  after  state  over  the  country. 

Low  commodity  prices  in  numberless 
instances  have  led  to  lower  prices  to 
the  public,  on  short  notice.  Media 
with  long-in-advance  closing  dates  were 
out  of  the  question.  Vigorous,  bold 
newspaper  advertising  has  been  bring¬ 
ing  broad  response. 

A  manufacturer  occasionally  finds 
himself  with  a  serious  overstock  in  a 
falling  market.  “Special  sales”  in  a 
few  remote  markets  sometimes  will 
clean  up  the  “glut”  in  a  week  or  two 
and  prevent  losses. 

Competitors  in  their  rush  after  busi¬ 
ness  are  making  over-night  decisions 
of  policy  which  call  for  announcement 
to  the  public  without  loss  of  time.  For 
instance,  Frigidaire  spread  the  news  of 
$130  up  on  its  Morraine  model  through 
hundreds  of  newspapers.  General  Elec¬ 
tric  apparently  did  not  wish  to  counter 
by  cutting  prices  much  lower  than  it 
had,  but  appropriated  an  extra  half 
million  dollars  to  announce  a  four-year 
guar^itee  of  service  and  to  focus  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  mechanical  unit.  The 
newspapers  will  receive  a  large  part 
of  this  extra  appropriation. 

Large  national  advertisers,  such  as 
Coca-Cola,  who  for  years  have  used 
magazines  and  allowed  distributors  to 
pay  for  newspaper  mat  services  at  local 
rates,  for  special  reasons  conduct  con¬ 
centrated  campaigns  in  selected  cities 
either  where  extra  pressure  is  needed 
because  of  weak  sales  or  where  em¬ 
ployment  and  business  activity  are  above 
normal. 

Prize  contests  appear  to  be  produc¬ 
ing  more  interest  than  ever. 

“Special  deals”  for  the  public  are 
flourishing  in  the  newspaper  columns, 
encouraging  buying  and  giving  the  ad¬ 
vertisers  something  new  to  present  to 
the  trade  as  reasons  for  buying  the 
goods  now.  Dealers  and  jobbers,  as 
always,  are  giving  the  preference  to 
campaigns  with  a  localized  punch  which 
they  can  see  helping  them.  Although 
they  do  not  make  large  commitments 
without  thought,  all  of  them  admit  the 
need  for  help  in  making  more  money. 

Special  “sales”  at  attractive  prices 
for  defined  periods  with  manufacturer 
and  dealer  shaving  their  profits  have 
pushed  a  great  deal  of  merchandise  into 
consumption  as  a  standard  part  of  the 
sales  promotion  program  on  regular 
merchandise. 

“Beating  the  depression”  has  become 
a  game  which  calls  for  courage,  shrewd¬ 
ness  and  mobility. 

A  roaster  of  coffee  has  been  moving 
carloads  by  a  “deal”  which  enables  its 
retailers  to  offer  the  consumer  for  $1.20 
a  special  $1.50  coffee  maker,  100  silk- 
fibre  filter  papers  worth  IS  cents  and 
a  35-cent  pound  of  coffee.  Advertising 
brings  the  public  in  after  the  deal  has 
been  distributed. 

The  canner  of  a  meat  product  ob¬ 
tained  quick  introduction  of  a  new  item 
by  offering  a  stainless  steel  kitchen 
Imife  free  to  all  who  bought  six  cans, 
removed  the  labels  and  forwarded  them 
to  the  company. 

The  producer  of  Balto  Dog  and  Cat 


Food  has  been  offering  an  individual 
refrigerator  jar  for  keeping  one’s  pets' 
food  free  with  the  purchase  of  a  dozen 
cans  of  the  product. 

A  patented  fifty -cent  no-burn  frying 
pan  is  being  featured  with  a  get- 
acquainted  carton  of  Del  Ray  Italian 
dinner  with  Taroni  sauce,  a  shaker 
package  of  Del  Ray  Parmesan  Cheese 
and  a  can  of  new  Taroni  Ravioli, — a 
$1.30  value  for  79  cents. 

Gold  Medal  Foods,  Inc.,  Minneapolis, 
not  long  since  announced  Bisquick,  a 
combination  of  flour  and  shortening, 
with  large  space  showing  the  package 
and  in  good  action  mail  order  style  copy 
offering  entirely  free  Betty  Crocker’s 
“Bisquick  Baker,”  a  biscuit  pan  17  by 
12i  inches  to  all  who  bought  a  package 
at  once  and  mailed  the  top  of  the  pack¬ 
age  to  the  factory.  Boston,  Rochester, 
Baltimore,  one  city  after  another  re¬ 
ceived  this  campaign,  which  has  greatly 
increased  factory  production  on  this 
item. 

A  Christy  razor  with  a  blade  in  place 
is  being  offered  for  a  dime  through 
local  advertising. 

A  striking  floor  display  supplied  deal¬ 
ers  by  Frederick  Stearns  &  Co.,  De¬ 
troit,  maker  of  Astring-o-sol,  con¬ 
centrated  mouth  wash,  contains  four- 
ounce  and  two-ounce  packages  piled 
waist  high  with  cellophane-wrapped 
guest  towels  attached  to  each  bottle 
and  offered  free.  Newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  calls  attention  to  the  display. 

A  display  table  which  occupies  only 
one  square  foot  of  floor  space  spot¬ 
lights  interest  on  Palmolive  Soap,  at¬ 
tractively  priced,  and  through  a  placard 
headed  “Front  page  beauty  news!”  ties 
up  the  display  with  the  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising. 

And  contests!  They  continue  to  pull 
vigorously.  Puritan  Cosmetics,  Inc.,  is 
listing  all  dealers  who  stock  Puritan 
Double  Whipped  Cleansing  Cream  in 
a  ISOO-line  opening  advertisement  and 
offering  $500  in  26  cash  prizes  in  one 
city  in  a  contest  which  is  explained  in 
newspaper  space.  The  trade  has  a  spe¬ 
cial  de^. 

Procter  &  Gamble  Company,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  has  been  running  a  30-day  con¬ 
test  for  expressions  of  opinion  on 
Kirk’s  Coco  Hardwater  Castile  and  ad¬ 
vice  to  others.  Advertisements  show 
people  talking  to  each  other.  The  reader 
supplies  wording  for  space  inside  a 
“balloon”  left  blank  for  the  purpose. 
Prizes  are  $1,000,  ten  awards  of  $100 
each. 

The  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Company  is 
offering  $50  in  each  city  for  the  best 
reply  to  “Why  I  prefer  Dole  Vacuum 
Packed  Pineapple  to  pineapple  packed 
the  usual  way.”  The  contestant  is  re¬ 
quired  to  make  the  statement  in  50 

The  Time  to  Buy 

Cost 

Cutting 

Machinery  is  When 
You  Need  Most  to 
Cut  Costs 

Investigate  the  latest  Inter¬ 
type  invention  —  the  New 
Automatic  Quadding  and 
Centering  Device. 

INTERTYPE  CORPORATION 
360  Furman  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Chicago  •  New  Orleans  •  Boston 
San  Francisco  •  Los  Angeles 


words  or  less  on  the  back  of  a  label 
(or  a  hand-drawn  facsimile  of  such  a 
label)  and  attached  to  it  two  other 
labels  or  facsimiles  of  them,  mailing 
them  to  the  Dole  contest,  care  of  the 
local  paper. 

The  Stanback  Company  of  Salisbury, 
N.  C.,  announces  $1,000  in  cash  prizes 
for  the  person  who  evolves  the  most 
words  from  the  15  letters  comprising  the 
phrase,  “Stanback  for  pain.” 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Com¬ 
pany  has  issued  a  call  for  letters  stat¬ 
ing  “What  I  like  best  about  Goodyear 
Wingfoot  Rubber  Heels,”  accompanied 
by  the  front  side  of  a  Wingfoot  carton 
or  a  reasonably  accurate  facsimile,  and 
the  name  of  the  entrant’s  cobbler. 

Salesmen  of  Whittall  Rugs  carry 
samples  of  drapery  fabrics  so  that  a 
store  may  be  sure  to  have  draperies 
and  rugs  harmonize. 

The  maker  of  Leonard  Refrigerators 
offers  “The  hit  of  1932,”  a  phonograph 
record  free,  if  the  coupon  in  the  page 
advertisement  is  taken  or  sent  to  one 
of  the  local  wholesalers  or  retailers. 

The  Blue  Valley  Creamery  Company, 
Chicago,  in  some  cities  has  tripled  and 
quadrupled  sales  of  butter  and  mayon¬ 
naise  by  9,000-line  newspaper  contracts, 
plus  sampling  plus  local  contests  with 
cash  prizes  for  salad  recipes. 

Gold  Dust  has  “gone  comic  strip,”  but 
introduces  an  added  “pull”  to  “Cleanup 
week  for  the  Gold  Dust  twins”  by  in¬ 
cluding  a  coupon  offering  a  white  bristle 
bath  brush  with  green  lacquered  handle, 
a  75  cent  value  for  25  cents,  to  all 
readers  who  will  mail  it  to  the  Gold 
Dust  Corporation. 

The  O’Cedar  Corporation  of  Chicago 
is  making  available  a  $1.05  standard 
value,  four-ounce  bottle  of  polish  and 
an  O’Cedar  mop,  at  79  cents,  permitting 
the  store  to  realize  its  regular  profit. 

Kraft-Phenix  Corporation  for  a  lim¬ 
ited  period  offered  a  40-cent  pint  jar 
of  Kraft  Mayonnaise  for  31  cents. 

Kops  Brothers,  Inc.,  during  one  week 
only  through  dealers  offered  its  Nemo- 
flex  Wonderlift  Corset  for  $5  instead 
of  the  regular  price  of  $6.50. 


A  bank  is  advertising  merc..^™^ 
advise  on  sales  problems  to  its  cat 
ers,  through  its  merchandisine 
The  producer  of  Campfil^  w?? 
mallows  decided  that  “drying  ow" 
marshmallows  in  a  large  packagt  ” 
down  consumption.  He  re-desi^? 
container  to  include  four  individiar 
sealed  “pack-ettes”  in  every 
package— then  told  the  world  abom 
in  the  newspapers.  * 


Newspapers,  used  ingeniously 
bringing  the  story  of  “better  values  i! 
1932”  to  arouse  the  consumer  to  hu 
more. 


REMSEN  CRAWFORD 


Former  New  York  Reporter 
Free  Lance  Die*  in  Geor|U 

Remsen  Crawford,  64,  a  New  Yod 
newspaperman  for  30  years  and  a  con- 
tributor  to  magazines,  died  at  his  hour 
in  Lincolnton,  Ga.,  June  26. 

Mr.  Crawford  was  well  versed  ot 
immigration  matters,  and  for  niaii 
years  covered  Ellis  Island  for  the  N’ev 
York  City  News  Association  and  as  i 
free  lance.  He  wrote  several  article 
for  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  aa 
other  magazines  on  immigration  ant 
other  matters. 

He  was  educated  at  the  Universin 
of  Georgia  and  afterwards  was  witi 
southern  papers,  including  the  Atlnk 
Constitution.  He  came  to  New  Yorl 
and  joined  the  World  and  later  tb 
Herald,  and  finally  the  City  News  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Mr.  Crawford  was  an  expert  photog. 
rapher  and  was  one  of  the  first  reporters 
to  carry  a  camera  with  him  on  an  as¬ 
signment. 

He  left  New  York  a  number  of  years 
ago  and  returned  to  his  home  in 
Georgia.  His  death  followed  a  long 
illness. 


MARKED  40tli  ANNIVERSARY 

F.  A.  Miller,  president  and  editor  of 
the  South  Bend  Tribune,  and  Mrs.  Mil¬ 
ler  observed  their  40th  wedding  anni¬ 
versary  recently. 


MORLE  Y 

High-Speed 

MATS 


Morley  Mats  scorch  faster  and  require  less 
packing  than  ordinary  mats.  These  features 
save  time.  Many  stereotypers  have  told  us  that 
they  save  from  two  to  three  minutes  on  starters 
by  using  Morley  Mats. 

Let  us  consult  with  you  on  the  best  Morley  Mat 
for  your  particular  purpose — the  kind  which 
will  give  you  the  best  plates,  in  the  shortest 
time,  at  lowest  cost. 

Samples  of  Morley  Mats 
will  be  sent  on  request 

Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Corporation 
501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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privacy  of  records 
UPHELD  BY  JUDGE 

^®***‘* 

riot  Reveal  lt»  Newaprint  Con¬ 
tract*  To  Aid  Another 
Paper’s  Suit 

(Speciul  to  Kditor  &  Publisheu) 
Winnii'EG,  Man.,  June  27— Attempts 
„  force  the  Winnipeg  Free  Press  to 
nruduce  details  of  its  newsprint  con- 
racts  in  order  to  facilitate  an  action 
hf„uBht  by  the  Winnipeg  Evening  1  rib- 
!«r^Kainst  the  Fort  Frances  Pulp  and 
Paoer  Company,  Ltd.,  and  the  Kenora 
Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  ended  in  failure  when 
, he  Manitoba  court  of  appeal  in  full 
‘ion  ruled  that  documents  relating  to 
ihe  business  of  a  private  corporation 
are  exempt  from  production  in  a  law- 
.uit  between  other  litigants. 

Widespread  interest  was  evoked  in 
the  point  which  had  never  before  been 
raisd  in  this  form  in  the  courts  of  the 
province,  nor  could  any  exact  parallel 
be  found  in  British  or  United  States 
records.  The  Winnipeg  Evening  Trib¬ 
une  subpoenaed  E.  H.  Macklin,  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of  the  Free 
Press,  to  produce  certain  contracts. 
These  bore  the  signatures  of  the  Free 
Press,  the  Regina  Leader-Post,  the  Sas- 
kitoo'n  Star  Phoenix,  the  Manitoba 
Paper  company  and  the  Abitibi  Power 
and  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.  None  of  these 
lirt  companies  were  parties  to  the  suit, 
and  all  strongly  protested  against  their 
private  business  being  disclosed. 

For  this  reason  the  Free  Press  was 
ihliged  to  protect  the  interests  of  its 
business  associates,  and  on  their  behalf, 
as  well  as  its  own,  asked  the  court  to 
decide  whether  it  should  be  compelled 
to  disclose  private  documents. 

Mr.  Justice  Adamson,  before  whom 
the  matter  was  originally  argued,  re¬ 
fused  to  set  aside  the  subpoena.  The 
matter  then  went  to  the  court  of  appeal. 

This  action,  brought  by  the  Tribune, 
was  based  upon  an  agreement  between 
it  and  the  defendants,  under  which  the 
latter  warranted  that  newsprint  sold 
or  delivered  by  the  Fort  Frances  Pulp 
and  Paper  Company,  Ltd.,  in  the  years 
I9S,  1929  and  1930  to  and  inclusive  of 
April  30,  1931,  should  not  cost  the 
plaintiff  more  than  that  paid  for  the 
same  amount  of  newsprint  during  such 
period  by  the  Winnipeg  Free  Press 
Company,  Ltd.,  and  further  agreed  that 
if  the  amount  paid  by  plaintiff  to  the 
Fort  Frances  company  for  newsprint 
during  the  period  exceeded  the  amount 
paid  by  the  Free  Press  for  the  same 
amount  of  newsprint  during  the  same 
period,  the  defendants  would  pay  to  the 
plaintiff  all  such  excess  amounts.  The 
plaintiff  is  now  claiming  $41,913.77,  as 
overpayments  made  the  defendants. 

The  Free  Press  executive  was  brought 
into  the  matter  and  subpoenaed  to  pro¬ 
duce  all  newsprint  contracts  made  by 
the  Free  Press  in  the  period  mentioned, 
so  that  the  plaintiff  might  have  a  check¬ 
up  of  the  amount  paid. 

The  Free  Press,  on  the  other  hand, 
while  friendly  disposed  to  the  Tribune, 
argu^  that  it  should  not  be  compelled 
to  disclose  its  private  business  to  any 
outsider,  and  especially  where  there 
were  other  parties  to  the  contract,  who 
also  protested  disclosing  its  terms. 

Discussing  this  phase  of  the  case,  Mr. 
Justice  Trueman  remarked  that,  “as  the 
^^Ifscts  between  the  Free  Press  and 
the  Abitibi  company  are  not  open  to  in¬ 
spection  by  the  plaintiff,  except  by  con¬ 
sent,  the  plaintiff  cannot  ask  the  court 
to  override^  this  elementary  right  of 
business  privacy,  because  the  plaintiff 
requires  production  of  the  contracts  in 
®*’d*t  to  make  out  its  case.” 

This  must  be  the  position  in  law, 
unless  the  singular  innovation  is  to  be 
^nctioned,  that  if  parties  see  fit  to  make 
tneir  contract  on  the  terms  of  a  con¬ 
tract  between  other  parties,  they  thereby 
obtain  the  right  to  have  evidence  given 
m  tt,  in  order  that  their  contractual 

be  ascertained.” 

while  therefore  Mr.  Macklin  will 
ttt  court  in  answer  to 
e  subpMna,  he  will  not  be  obliged  to 
msclose  the  information  asked  for. 


WRITER  SAYS  COSTS  HAVE 
COMMON  DENOMINATOR 


(Continued  from  page  11) 


mechanical  costs,  such  as  the  type  of 
paper;  the  percentage  of  advertising  lin¬ 
age;  the  type  of  copy  used  by  adver¬ 
tisers  ;  the  percentage  of  hand-compo¬ 
sition;  the  number  of  editions  per  day. 

A  favorite  alibi  of  the  publisher 
whose  costs  are  out  of  line  is  the  varia¬ 
tion  in  wage  scales.  This  variation  is 
the  least  important  consideration. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  the  composing 
room  should  be  operated  for  about  9 
Iier  cent  of  gross  income ;  the  press 
room  for  approximately  23  per  cent 
(which  includes  paper  and  ink  con¬ 
sumed)  ;  stereotyping  department,  2  per 
cent.  If  a  separate  building  ig  provided 
for  mechanical  operations,  maintenance 
will  probably  be  around  1  per  cent.  .\ 
successful  paper  should  keep  total 
mechanical  costs  within  35  per  cent  of 
gross  income. 

The  administrative  department,  which 
takes  in  the  business  offVce,  the  actual 
accounting,  and  the  collection  of  adver¬ 
tising  accounts,  can  be  handled  eco¬ 
nomically,  although  expenditures  in  this 
division  are  frequently  allowed  to  in¬ 
crease  to  an  alarming  proportion.  It  is 
entirely  practicable  to  keep  administra¬ 
tive  costs  to  within  1  to  2  per  cent  of 
gross  income.  I  have  known  instances, 
however,  where  it  ran  to  5  per  cent. 

Under  existing  economic  conditions, 
I  deem  it  unwise  to  pare  business  office 
expenditure  to  an  absolute  minimum. 
An  adequate  force  must  be  maintained 
to  assure  prompt,  accurate  and  compre¬ 
hensive  accounting  records.  It  is  these 
records  that  indicate  the  relative 
strength  and  weakness  of  various  de¬ 
partments,  and  show  where  economies 
can  be  made.  Actually,  the  business 
office  is  more  important  now  than  in 
the  prosperous  days  of  1929. 

The  executive  office  is  of  course  a 
department  subject  to  the  wishes  and 
policies  of  the  owners.  It  cannot  be 
made  a  matter  of  outside  criticism. 
Costs  in  this  department  may  range 
from  1  to  6  per  cent  of  gross  income. 

Miscellaneous  expense  comprises  a 
heterogeneous  assortment  of  items, 
chief  among  which  are  taxes  and  insur¬ 
ance.  It  is  much  better  to  show  these 
items  on  a  monthly  basis,  rather  than 
to  lump  the  entire  amount  in  the  month 
of  payment.  Miscellaneous  commonly 
runs  around  2  per  cent  of  gross  income. 

I  have  gone  into  this  matter  in  con¬ 
siderable  detail,  in  the  hope  that  it  may 
influence  newspaper  owners  to  get  to¬ 
gether,  and  apply  the  principle  of  the 
"common  denominator.” 

I  have  observed,  in  recent  months,  an 
increasing  tendency  to  work  in  unison 
in  this  respect.  The  more  aggressive 
publishers  are  co-operating  in  compara¬ 
tive  cost  studies,  to  their  mutual  advan¬ 
tage. 

In  times  such  as  these,  there  should 
be  no  “state  secrets.”  Old-fashioned 
suspicion  and  narrowness  are  out  of 
date.  We  have  jearned  that,  through 
exchanging  experience,  we  gain  a  dis¬ 
tinct  benefit  for  ourselves. 


NEWYORK 
BROOKLYN 
OUT  OF  TOWN 

BACK  NUMBER 

newspaper; 

Hotalinc;  Newt  Agency 

TIME5  BUILDING 

NIW  YORK  CITY 

Tel.  BRyant  9'0344 


You  can  Always 
depend  on 

INDIANA  for  SALES! 


Where  the  appropriation  is  limited  and 
the  problem  is  to  determine  what  markets 
will  bring  the  greatest  returns,  you  are 
always  safe  in  placing  Indiana  at  the  top  of 
the  list.  You  can  always  depend  on  Indiana 
for  sales. 

You  will  never  go  wrong  if  you  include 
Indiana,  because  as  a  market,  it  is  small  and 
compact  in  area,  yet  densely  populated.  It 
is  a  unified  market,  easily  reached  and  com¬ 
pletely  covered  by  a  group  of  dominating 
newspapers.  It  has  tremendous  purchasing 
power,  because  it  is  an  established  fact 
that  the  Hoosiers  are,  as  a  class,  wealthy 
and  possess  the  means  to  buy  freely  and 
liberally. 

With  the  group  of  newspapers  listed  below, 
you  reach  the  entire  consuming  power  of 
this  market,  and  you  dominate  them  at  but 
comparatively  small  cost. 

Good  times  or  bad  times,  it  is  always  profit¬ 
able  to  concentrate  your  advertising  pro¬ 
gram  on  Indiana  and  to  use  these  news¬ 
papers  listed  below. 


Rates  for 
Circa-  5,000 
lation  lines 

‘Columbus  Republican . 

.  (E) 

4,743 

.03 

‘Fort  Wayne  News-Sentinel 

(E) 

48,201 

.12 

‘Lafayette  Journal  &  Courier 

(E&M) 

24,329 

.07 

tShelbyville  Democrat  . 

..(E) 

4,287 

.025 

‘South  Bend  Tribune  (S)31,016(E) 

32,487 

.08 

tGovernment  Statement,  April  1,  1932. 
*A.B.C.  Publishers’  Statement,  April  1,  1932. 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDITORS 
ELECT  C.  F.  STOUT 

PlainReld  Courier-New*  Publisher 

Heads  State  Press  —  Banker 
Gives  Optimistic  View  of 
Business  Conditions 

Many  itni)<)rtant  problems  confront- 
ins  editors  and  publishers  of  the  state's 
daily  and  weekly  newsiiajK-rs  were  dis¬ 
cussed  at  the  76th  meeting  of  the  New 
Jersey  Press  Associati<jn  at  the  Mon¬ 
terey.  Asbury  Park,  June  24-26.  About 
100  attended. 

Chauncey  F.  .Stout,  of  the  Plainfield 
Coiirier-Xeies,  was  elected  president  to 
siicceed  Franklin  Fishier,  Ridgewood 
.Vcji’j.  Garvin  P.  Taylor,  Montclair 
Tiwes,  was  named  vice-president,  and 
John  \V.  Clift,  Summit  Herald,  was  re¬ 
elected  secretary,  and  VV.  B.  R.  Mason. 
Pound  Brook  Chronicle,  was  renamed 
treasurer. 

Those  elected  to  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  were;  Miss.  J.  Mabel  Brown, 
Keyfiort  Weekly;  Col.  Charles  C. 
Kaiilert,  Perth  Amboy  Evening  Xezes; 
Rudolph  E.  Lent,  Jersey  City  Journal; 
Philip  H.  Baldwin,  Newark  Sunday 
Call;  Franklin  Fishier,  Ridgewood 
News;  George  M.  Hartt,  Passaic  News- 
Herald.  and  Fred  S.  Hayes,  Red  Bank 
Register. 

An  optimistic  viewpoint  on  present 
business  conditions  and  the  opportunity 
which  editors  and  publishers  have  be¬ 
fore  them  was  presented  by  Leopold  A. 
Chambliss,  assistant  vice-president  of 
the  Fidelity  Union  Trust  Company, 
Newark.  He  declared  that  business  is 
on  a  sounder  basis  now  than  it  was  in 
1929  and  urged  “sane  men  and  women 
to  keep  their  feet  on  the  ground  and 
let  nature  take  its  course.” 

memorial  was  read  in  memory  of 
the  late  William  B.  Bryant,  publisher  of 
the  Teaneek  Times-Record  and  former 
president  of  the  association.  Reports 
were  presented  by  Dr.  .-Mien  Sinclair 
Will,  director  of  the  Department  of 
Journalism  at  Rutgers  University;  Sec¬ 
retary  Clift  for  the  executive  and  legis¬ 
lative  committees;  Dr.  Carl  R.  Wood¬ 
ward,  director  of  the  annual  Newspai^r 
Institute;  Kenneth  Q.  Jennings,  his¬ 
torical  committee ;  Harrv  B.  Haines 
for  the  daily  group,  and  Fret!  W.  Clift 
for  the  weekly  newspapers. 

The  membership  was  reported  as  204, 
the  largest  in  the  association’s  history. 
Five  new  members  were  elected:  Max 
Leuchter,  Vineland  Ervning  Times; 
L.  T.  Russell,  Nnvark  Morning  Led¬ 
ger;  H.  Douglas  Rhoades. , Lakewood 
Daily  Times;  John  D.  Hogue,  Jr., 
S'orth  Jersey  Courier,  Orange,  and 
John  Dey,  Milburn  Item. 

Daily  members  discussed  labor  prob¬ 
lems.  costs  of  production  and  elevation 
of  the  standards  of  newspaper  publish¬ 
ing.  Harry  B.  Haines,  Paterson  Eve¬ 
ning  .\'etos,  presided  as  chairman. 

The  weekly  group,  under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  Fred  W.  Clift,  Summit 
Herald,  discussed  circulation  campaigns 
and  legal  advertising.  It  was  charged 
that  in  certain  counties,  all  legal  adver¬ 
tising  was  given  to  one  newspaper,  to 
the  e.xclusion  of  others,  with  the  result 
that  advertisements  did  not  reach  a 
representative  jxjpulation.  On  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  circulation  campaigns,  the  mem¬ 
bers  opposed  five-year  subscriptions.  All 
agreed,  however,  that  circulation  cam¬ 
paigns  were  justified. 

OCCUPIES  NEW  PLANT 

The  Calgary  (Alta.)  Daily  Herald, 
now  in  its  46th  year,  has  moved  into 
its  siacious  new  offices,  the  Southam 
block  which  were  remodeled  from  top 
to  bottom  for  the  Herald.  The  large 
six-story  building  will  be  occupied 
largely  by  the  various  departments  of 
the  newspaper.  Some  suites  on  the 
upper  floors  will  be  rented  for  offices. 
With  the  change  in  offices  came  the 
dedication  of  the  new  Hoe  press. 

FRANCIS’  MEMORY  HONORED 

The  new  $65,000  bridge  spanning  the 
Napa  river  at  Napa,  Cal.,  has  been 
named  in  honor  of  the  late  George  M. 
Francis,  publisher  of  the  .Xafia  (Cal.) 
Register. 


KAYE  NAMED  DIRECTOR 

Arthur  E.  Kaye,  advertising  director 
of  the  St.  Louis  Star  (now  the  Star- 
Times)  was  recently  elected  to  the  board 
of  directors  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by 
the  death  of  Edward  V.  Bates,  cashier 
of  the  Star.  Mr.  Kaye  has  been  with  the 
.Star  17  years.  He  started  as  a  solicitor 
in  the  local  advertising  department. 

SPAIN  PREPARES  FOR 
CONFERENCES 

Telegraphic  and  Radio  Meetings 
Start  at  Madrid  Sept  3,  with 
400  Delegates  From 
90  Nations 

(Uprcinl  to  Editor  &  Publi.sher) 

M.mirid.  Si’.mx.  June  21 — Two  im¬ 
portant  international  conferences  will 
be  inaugur.ateei  in  Mardid  Sept.  3.  Ar¬ 
rangements  are  being  completed  by  the 
preiiaratory  assembly  of  conferences 
under  the  guidance  of  Manuel  Balseiro. 
of  the  Department  of  Communications. 
Ninety  nations  have  appointed  nearly 
400  delegates  to  the  Telegraphc  and 
Radio-Telegraphic  Conferences,  and  the 
total  attendance,  including  wives  and 
relatives,  will  approximate  1,500. 

A  commission  of  twenty  technical  ex¬ 
perts,  divided  into  committees,  is  study¬ 
ing  the  different  propositions  formulated 
a<  the  meeting  in  Berne.  The  govern¬ 
ment  of  Spain  will  provide  the  necessary 
funds  for  the  expenses  of  the  two  con¬ 
ferences  and  the  generous  entertainment 
program. 

Mr.  Balseiro  said  that  these  confer¬ 
ences  have  been  held  every  four  years 
since  1875. 

“I  am  sure,”  he  said,  “that  none  will 
surpass  in  interest  the  conferences 
scheduled  for  Madrid  this  fall.  The 
number  and  importance  of  the  subjects 
to  be  dealt  with  have  justified  us  in 
requesting  the  governments  of  the  world 
to  send  delegates  with  full  powers  as 
plenipotentiaries  to  enable  them  to  suh- 
scribe  to  resolutions  and  covenants  to 
be  formulated  by  the  conference. 

“It  is  probable  that  both  conferences 
will  be  amalgamated  at  the  outset,  but 
this  is  only  a  personal  opinion,  as  the 
delegates  alone  can  provide  procedure. 
One  of  the  subjects  that  the  committee 
is  studying  very  carefully  is  that  of 
transmission  and  distribution  of  tele¬ 
graphic  and  radio-telegraphic  news 
throughout  the  world  and  within  the 
territories  of  individual  countries.” 

SURVEY  TELLS  NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING  SUCCESSES 

(Continued  from  (age  9) 

through  newspaper  advertising,  and, 
under  the  title  “New  Products  Are 
News,”  the  survey  presents  several  ex¬ 
periences  in  this  field.  Discusing  the 
campaign  to  introduce  Cryst-O-Mint. 
Merle  Bates,  advertising  manager  of 
Life  Savers,  Inc.,  says  in  the  Bureau 
bulletin : 

“We  felt  that  we  could  consolidate 
our  position  with  the  trade  in  no  better 
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way  than  by  bringing  out  a  new  product 
and  advertising  it  strongly.  There  was 
not  enough  time  to  get  a  really  complete 
national  distribution.  We  could,  how¬ 
ever,  concentrate  our  merchandising  ef¬ 
forts  in  a  half  dozen  cities  of  import¬ 
ance  across  the  country,  and  we  could 
start  intensive  Cryst-O-Mint  newspaper 
campaigns  in  those  cities.  This  adver¬ 
tising  did  very  well  for  us.” 

The  bulletin  tells  the  story  of  the 
California  Packing  Company’s  Del 
Monte  Coffee  as  follows : 

“In  February,  1930,  the  California 
Packing  Corporation  added  a  highly 
competitive  item — Del  Monte  Coffee. 
In  a  preliminary  test  compaign,  full 
pages  and  half  pages  were  used  in  the 
local  newspapers  of  four  selected  cities. 
The  success  of  this  campaign  prompted 
the  company  to  increase  its  newspaper 
budget  from  $130,000  in  1930  to  $200,- 
000  in  1931,  and  the  Del  Monte  adver¬ 
tising  was  extended  to  30  newspajicrs 
in  21  cities.” 

In  the  banking  field,  the  bulletin  tells 
the  story  of  the  First  Wisconsin  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  of  Milkaukee  which  re¬ 
cently  undertook  a  newspaper  campaign 
to_  “meet  1932  conditions  with  1932 
thinking”  in  which  a  coupon  was  of¬ 
fered  a  copy  of  a  “Get  Ahead  Plan 
for  1932.”  In  a  little  more  than  four 
weeks  3,000  plans  were  requested. 

Kay  A.  Ilg,  vice-president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston,  made 
the  following  comment  to  the  Bureau 
on  its  current  campaign: 

“We  have  had  several  specific  cases 
where  it  has  proved  most  effective  and 
we  are  fully  satisfied  with  the  success 
of  the  campaign.  We  are  continuing 
and  perhaps  even  accelerating  our  news¬ 
paper  advertising.” 

Several  retail  store  executives  speak 
for  newspaper  advertising  in  a  section 
titled  “Newspapers  Boost  Retail  Trade.” 
Safeway  Stores,  which  raised  1931 
profits  44  per  cent  above  1930  with 
sales  aggregating  $285,000,000,  was  a 
large  user  of  newspaper  space,  and  one 
of  the  executives  of  the  company  is 
quoted  as  saying:  “If  you  have  goods 


for  sale  and  you  want  to  sell  tK«.l 
quickly  use  newspaper  advertisin.^  [ 

“Newspaper  advertising  is  ."j,.  | 
better  today  than  it  has  ever  ! 
fore,”  Kenneth  Collins,  vice-nnSjZ  i 
of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.  states  intt 
Ictin.  “Department  stores  usincr  .u  ' 
the  same  linage  in  1929  are  gettiiT,! 
increase  of  from  5  to  20  per  cent  ' 
sales  transactions.” 

The  laundry  and  cleaners’  trade 
prospered  through  newspaper  adt! 
tising. 

“A  survey  of  1931  business  bv  tk 
Laundry  &  Cleaners  Allied  Trade  T 
sociation  at  Philadelphia,”  states  tk 
bulletin,  “reveals  that  laundry  compaiif! 
using  newspaper  advertising  inef^ 
business  2H  per  cent  last  year^ 
1930,  while  those  using  other  advenk 
ing  or  none  at  all  reported  a  decree 
of  15  per  cent.  Eighteen  firms  in  W 
cities  attributed  increased  business alnuK 
exclusively  to  the  quality  and  voW 
of  their  newspaper  copy.” 

And  finally  the  bulletin  calls  attentior 
to  three  oil  companies  going  jf,(, 
bigger  business  w  ith  newspaper  space 
Says  the  bulletin  in  conclusion: 

“After  two  years’  discontinuance  oi 
regular  advertising  schedules,  an  inten- 
sive  newspaper  compaign  was  launched 
by  the  Shell  Oil  Company  last  .\pril 
The  campaign  is  using  large  sp«e  k 
newspapers  of  60  cities  in  the  West. 

“Meanwhile  the  Texas  (Zompany  h 
promoting  a  large  space  newspaper 
paign  on  its  news  ’Fire  Chief’  gasoline 
featuring  the  free  offer  of  fire-chiei 
helmets  to  children. 

“What  w'as  announced  as  ‘the  bigges; 
advertising  and  sales  promotion  can- 
paign  in  its  history’  was  launched  by 
the  Sinclair  Refining  Company  on  April 
11.  More  th.m  200  leading  newspapers 
were  used  to  carry  advertising  on  the 
new  Regular  Gasoline.  These  adw- 
tisements  were  tested  in  Chicago  and 
other  cities,  and  the  company  repons 
that  in  Chicago  during  the  first  montii 
in  which  advertisements  were  run  sales 
on  the  new  Regular  jumped  30  per 
cent.” 


RECOGNITION 


This  division  of  the  Burgess  Industries  was  found- 
ed  just  about  four  years  ago.  Today  we  manufac¬ 
ture  a  product  superior  in  every  way  to  any 
on  the  market. 

The  practical  cooperation  of  the  mechanical 
department  personnel  of  our  many  customers, 
coupled  with  our  staff  of  research  engineers  has 
enabled  us  to  develop  the  Burgess  Chrome  Mat  to 
such  a  point  of  perfection  that  it  is  now  regarded 
as  the  standard  of  comparison. 

Recognition  of  the  quality  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  more  newspaper  plants  in  the  United  States  are 
using  Burgess  Chrome  Mats  than  any  other  make. 

The  Hartford  Courant,  winner  of  the  Ayer  Award 
for  1932,  feels  that  the  Burgess  Chrome  Mat 
played  an  important  part  in  this  achievement. 

Why  hesitate  longer.  Improve  your  printing  now 
with  the  adoption  and  use  of  Burgess  Chrome  Mats. 

• 

BURGESS  CELLULOSE  COMPANY 

t  Freeport,  Illinois 
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iV  BOB  HOLLAND  DIES 
IN  ML^  FLA. 

Col«»ni*‘  *"**  E****®"*'  ^"**'‘* 

Miami  Herald,  Had  Been  With 
Many  Other  Newapapera — 
Noted  for  Memory 


u-«t  Bob  Holland,  64,  columnist  and 
ioSl  writer  of  the  Miami  (Fla.) 
ffS  and  formerly  with  other  news- 
throughout  the  country,  died  at 
rhome  in  Miami  June  23. 

Mr  Holland  was  noted  for  his  mem- 
■  He  was  a  newspaperman  all  his 
S' and  reported  many  of  the  famous 
^•s  stories  which  developed  during 
IT  career.  He  also  assembled  in  his 
nld  manv  of  the  anecdotes  of  famous 
Tsonages'  and  incidents  of  his  time. 
^From  this  rich  background  of  exiieri- 
fiice  he  drew  in  entertaining  friends  and 
his  writings  in  later  years  His 
“Sidelights”  column  in  the  Herald  was 

*  He' was  born  in  Goldsboro,  X.  C.,  but 
his  family  moved  to  Kansas  when  he 
«as  a  child  and  he  adopted  Kansas  as 
his  native  state.  His  newspaper  career 
i)cean  as  a  country  editor.  He  later 
wwked  as  a  reporter  in  Chicago,  Ue- 
tioit,  Kansas  City,  Denver  and  Phila¬ 
delphia.  He  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Vfli’  York  World  in  1895  and  for  many 
rears  worked  in  reportorial  and  edi¬ 
torial  capacities  for  X'ew  York  news- 


He  also  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in 
theatrical  publicity  in  New  York. 

In  1898  he  established  the  Durham 
(S.  C.)  Daily  Record,  returned  in  19(K) 
to  the  New  York  World  and  until  1905 
was  with  that  paper  and  w'ith  the 
Hearst  organization.  During  1907  and 
1908  he  was  editor  of  the  Havana 
(Cuba)  Post,  and  prior  to  that  con¬ 
nection  and  for  two  years  after  he  was 
with  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch. 

From  1910  until  1924  he  engaged  in 
newspaper  and  magazine  work  in  New 
York  City.  He  went  to  the  Miami 
Herald  in  1924. 

During  the  days  when  he  contributed 
jokes  and  humorous  articles  he  found 
ready  acceptance  with  Life,  Puck. 
TnUh  and  other  humor  publications  of 
those  days. 


(Dbituary 

COL.  EMERSON  GIFFORD  TAY¬ 
LOR,  58,  chief  of  staff  under 
Major  Clarence  R.  Edwards  in  the 
World  War,  and  after  the  war  an  over¬ 
seas  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  and  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant,  died  at  his  home  in 
Hartford  June  26.  He  was  graduated 
from  Yale  in  1895  and  was  for  11  years 
on  its  faculty.  He  is  the  author  of  a 
number  of  books  and  plays. 

Mis.  Anna  M.  Sherrill,  wife  of 
J.  B.  Sherrill,  publisher  of  the  Concord 
(X.  C.)  Daily  Tribune,  died  June  22, 
after  an  illness  of  nine  years. 

Mis.  Letitia  Bennbxt  Poynter,  78, 
mother  of  Paul  Poynter,  publisher,  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times  and  the  Sulli¬ 
van  (Ind.)  Times,  died  June  22  at  the 
home  of  her  daughter  in  Sebring,  Fla. 

Charlk  a.  Manning,  61,  in  charge 
of  the  editorial  department  of  the  Hills- 
iole  (Mich.)  Daily  Nnvs,  died  June  21. 
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He  began  his  newspaper  career  as  a 
reporter  in  the  late  90’s  for  the  Saginaiv 
(Mich.)  Daily  News.  From  1901  to 
1913  he  was  city  editor  of  the  News. 

Frederick  C.  Morehouse,  head  of 
the  Morehouse  Publishing  Company, 
Milwaukee,  editor  of  the  Living  Church 
and  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Episcopal 
church  in  the  United  States,  died  Tune 
25,  aged  64  years.  His  wife  diea  36 
hours  previously  and  when  informed  of 
her  death  he  fell  into  a  coma  and  never 
regained  consciousness.  His  son,  Clif¬ 
ford  P.  Morehouse,  is  managing  editor 
of  the  Living  Church. 

Mrs.  Helen  Orr  English  Prince, 
wife  of  Frank  J.  Prince,  formerly  of 
the  Indianapolis  Tones  and  the  Chicago 
Herald-Ii.vaminer,  was  buried  in  In¬ 
dianapolis  last  week.  She  died  in  Los 
.\ngeies.  Cal. 

George  Tower  Ferguson,  75,  former 
director  of  the  Toronto  Globe  Printing 
Company,  former  president  of  the  To¬ 
ronto  Stock  Exchange,  philanthropist 
and  churchman,  died  at  his  home  in 
Toronto,  June  17. 

Penelope  Ann,  infant  daughter  of 
George  L.  Stokes,  of  the  Columbia 
(S.  C.)  Carolina  Free  Press,  died 
June  22. 

W.  R.  Richardson,  66,  editor,  Haw¬ 
kins  Chronicle,  weekly,  died  at  the  home 
of  his  son  in  Ladysmith,  Wis.,  recently. 
He  had  been  ill  with  heart  disease  for 
two  weeks.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
a  son  and  two  sisters. 

Walter  Wittmann,  75,  last  survivor 
of  the  editors  who  once  published 
Manitowoc’s  old  German  weekly  news¬ 
paper,  died  June  24.  He  was  with  the 
old  Manitowoc  Post,  and  later  was  em¬ 
ployed  as  feature  writer  on  the  daily 
papers. 

John  B.  Hogan,  former  member  of 
the  sports  staff  and  a  photographer  for 
the  White  Plains  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Re¬ 
porter,  and  brother  of  Walter  V.  Hogan, 
editor  of  the  daily,  was  buried  with  full 
military  honors,  June  14.  Mr.  Hogan 
served  as  a  lieutenant  with  the  69th 
Infantry  during  the  World  War.  He 
was  gassed  at  Chateau  Thierry  and 
wounded  during  the  Battle  of  the  Ar- 
gonne.  After  the  war  he  was  orderly 
to  Gen  Tasker  L.  Bliss  at  the  Paris 
Peace  Conferences.  He  was  past  county 
commander  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars. 

John  Ross  Hager,  74,  whose  small 
front  page  cartoons  appeared  in  the 
.Seattle  Times  fon  19  years,  died  June 
20  at  Seattle. 

N.  A.  Irwin,  72,  editor  and  publisher, 
Brookville  (Ind.)  Democrat,  died  at  his 
home  recently.  He  started  his  news¬ 
paper  career  42  years  ago.  His  wife, 
a  daughter  and  a  sister  survive. 

Charles  E.  Chaney,  78,  a  veteran 
printer  of  the  hand-set  days,  died  at  his 
home  in  Sandusky,  O.,  June  21.  Until 
recently  he  conducted  a  small  print  shop 
in  the  rear  of  his  home. 

Frank  Hillary  West,  former  Rich¬ 
mond  newspaper  man  died  at  his  home 
in  Mcrion,  Pa.,  June  25.  Mr.  West 
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for  a  number  of  years  was  with  the 
Richmond  T imes-Dispatch,  News-Leader 
and  Baltimore  Eivning  Sun,  and  for 
seven  years  was  Philadelphia  corre- 
si>ondent  of  the  Boston  Christian 
Science  Monitor.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  four  daughters,  three  brothers  and 
two  sisters. 

Ryan  Walker,  61,  newspaper  and 
magazine  cartoonist,  died  in  Russia  re¬ 
cently.  He  was  formerly  art  director 
and  rotogravure  editor  of  the  New  York 
Ez'ening  Graphic  from  1924  to  1929. 
He  has  held  positions  with  the  Boston 
Globe,  St.  Louis  Republic,  Kansas  City 
Times  and  was  the  originator  of  the 
“Henry  Dubb”  cartoons. 

John  W.  Duclos,  40,  co-partner  in  a 
New  Y'ork  advertising  display  business 
with  offices  at  35  West  32d  .street,  fell 
to  his  death  June  23  from  the  35th  floor 
of  the  office  building  at  10  East  40th 
street.  Franklin  E.  Place,  his  partner, 
told  police  that  Mr.  Duclos  had  recently 
suffered  from  nervous  disorders. 

William  B.  Haggerty,  53,  former 
linotype  operator  on  the  Brockton 
(Mass.)  Daily  Evening  Enterprise  and 
later  the  Nero  York  Telegram,  and 
founder  and  president  of  the  Laundry 
■Age  Publishing  Co.  of  X^ew  York,  died 
in  a  Kansas  (iity  hospital  recently. 

.Mrs.  Mae  Tuttle  Hooley,  40,  of  the 
business  office,  Columbus  Dispatch,  died 
at  her  home  near  Columbus  last  week. 

Luther  G.  .Albee,  66,  with  the  press¬ 
room  of  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald  for 
nearly  half  a  century,  died  recently. 

Dr.  Walter  Stewart,  63,  father  of 
Walter  Stewart,  Jr.,  reporter  on  the 
Memphis  Press-Scimitar,  died  in  a 
Memphis  hospital  June  26. 

James  M.  Fort,  86,  attorney  and 
former  publisher  of  the  Minonk  (Ill.) 
Blade,  died  June  26. 

Frank  G.  Hamilton,  57,  former 
vice-president  and  advertising  director 
of  the  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  Nezts-Senti- 
nel,  was  found  shot  to  death  in  his  sum¬ 
mer  cottage  near  Espanola,  Ont.,  June 
25.  A  suicide  verdict  was  returned  by 
the  coroner.  He  left  the  News-Sentinel 
in  1926  and  for  two  years  was  engaged 
ill  the  newspaper  business  in  Espanola. 

Mrs.  Delia  Elizabeth  Buckley 
Holden,  95,  widow  of  Liberty  E.  Hol¬ 
den,  founder  and  publisher  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer  for  many  years,  died 
at  her  home  in  Pasadena,  Cal.,  June  25. 
She  married  Mr.  Holden  in  1860.  He 


A  MARKET 

^JEWSPAPER  equipment 
I  7  typewriters,  pencils,  books, 
paper  and  services  are  being 
bought  every  day  by  the  3,500 
readers  of  THE  QUILL. 
Newspaper  executives  and  em¬ 
ployees,  magazine  editors  and 
writers  comprise  this  list.  They 
work  and  reside  in  every  state 
of  the  Union. 

They  read  THE  QUILL  reli¬ 
giously  every  month  because  it  is 
an  open  forum  for  discussion  of 
their  problems,  for  their  instruc¬ 
tion  and  their  entertainment. 

THE  QUILL  is  a  good  adver¬ 
tising  buy  for  those  articles  used 
by  the  educated,  professional 
man  —  and  it’s  a  better  buy  on 
contract. 

For  rates,  write  or  wire — 

lUill 

A  MAGAZINE  FOR 
WI)ITCIiS,EDITOf>S. 
AND  PUBLISHERS 

836  Exchange  Avenue,  Chicago 


died  in  1913.  She  was  long  active  in 
educational  and  welfare  work  in  Cleve¬ 
land  and  aided  in  founding  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Museum  of  Art.  Burial  was  in 
Lakeview  Cemetery,  Cleveland. 

William  J.  Ogden,  53,  for  more  than 
30  years  an  employe  of  the  Boston 
Herald-Traveler  engraving  department, 
died  last  week  at  his  home  after  a 
protracted  illness. 

FRANK  S.  WING 

Frank  Standworth  Wing,  well-known 
Southern  newspaper  writer,  died  at  his 
home  in  Norfolk  June  27.  Most  of 
his  newspaper  work  was  in  Norfolk, 
where  he  started  his  career  on  the 
Virginian-Pilot.  Among  the  other  pa¬ 
pers  he  served  were  the  J acksom’illc 
Times-Union.  Kno.wille  Sentinel  and 
Portsmouth  (Va.)  .Star.  He  also  did 
work  for  a  syndicate  arranging  special 
editions.  Mr.  Wing  specialized  in 
humorous  writing,  and  also  wrote  a 
number  of  songs  and  plays. 


FEAR? 

Not  with 

COLUMBIAN  INKS 

Many  pressmen  have 
cooperated  with  us  and 
settled  their  ink  prob¬ 
lems  once  and  for  all. 


The  L.  Martin  Company 
45  East  42nd  St., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Arthur  S.  Thompson,  Mgr. 


UNITED  PRESS 


news  coverage 
is  world-wide, 
complete  and 
Independent 

UNITED  PRESS 


TheWELFARE  COMMITTEE 

of  the 

INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCULATION  MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 

Can  supply  you  with  com¬ 
petent  circulation  men  of 
capacity  and  ability  capable 
to  take  entire  charge  of 
your  department  or  to  fill 
important  posts  in  the  de¬ 
partment. 

Address  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  please,  Mr.  Clar¬ 
ence  Eyster,  care  Star 
Building,  Peoria,  Ill. 
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PRESS  DOUBLED  G.O.P.  FILE 
AT  DEMOCRATIC  MEET 

(Continued  from  page  7) 

traffic  manager,  supervised  the  service. 

Postal  Telegraph  had  70  circuits, 
mostly  Morse  units,  in  operation  in  the 
Stadium  basement.  There  were  also 
about  75  Postal  circuits  installed  in 


Sam  Schulman,  International  News 
Photos  cameraman  and  Candid  Camera 
expert,  who  took  the  convention  camera 
studies  on  these  pages, 
various  hotel  newspaper  workrooms. 
T.  N.  Powers,  general  coiitral  traffic 
supervisor,  was  in  charge  of  Postal 
telegraphic  facilities.  Of  course  the 
press  services  employed  the  leased  wires 
of  the  American  Telephone  &  Tele¬ 
graph  Co.,  with  Superintendent  Fried- 
lander  in  charge. 

The  National  Broadcasting  Co.  and 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System  intro¬ 
duced  improved  methods  this  week  in 
putting  the  big  show  on  the  air.  The 
N.  B.  C.  used  large,  cup-like  parabolic 
microphones,  six  feet  in  diameter,  to 
pick  up  the  voices  of  delegates  on  the 
floor.  Columbia  installed  an  elaborate 
wire  system  connected  to  tiny  la])el 
microphones  worn  by  page  boys  sta¬ 
tioned  at  strategic  parts  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  hall.  When  a  delegate  arose  to 
speak  from  the  floor,  one  of  the  boys 
would  step  up  beside  him.  Veteran 
political  commentators  such  as  David 
Lawrence.  Fred  Wile,  William  Hard, 
Lowell  Thomas,  H.  V.  Kaltenborn, 
assisted  by  Announcers  Graham  Mc- 
Namee  and  Ted  Husing  and  visiting 
newspapermen,  gave  the  radio  audience 
the  “play-by-play”  story  over  the  net¬ 
works. 

Because  the  Columbia  and  National 
Broadcasting  stations  were  tied  up  with 
advertising  contracts  between  7  and 
9  o’clock  Wednesday  evening,  they  did 
not  attempt  to  report  the  text  of  the 
historically  brief  platform.  They 
claimed  that  to  give  this  information 
to  the  listening  audience,  when  it  was 
spot  news,  would  have  represented  a 
loss  to  them  of  $50,000.  So  they  con¬ 
tented  themselves  with  a  brief  sum¬ 
mary.  However  WGN,  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  station,  did  broadcast  the  platform 
promptly  on  release. 

The  Chicago  Tribune’s  radio  station 
WGN  was  on  the  air  with  the  entire 
convention  proceedings.  Alert  Quin 
Ryan,  WGN  manager,  was  on  the  look¬ 
out  and  gave  the  word  description,  while 
members  of  the  Tribune’s  political  staff 
supplemented  the  broadcasts  with  spe¬ 
cial  talks  and  summaries.  The  Hearst 
radio  service,  in  cooperation  with  Hearst 
newspapers,  put  the  convention  on  the 
ether  over  station  WJJD.  William  J. 
Clark,  pioneer  Chicago  radio  editor, 
assisted  by  P.  (“Jack”)  Morrison, 
veteran  Chicago  newspaperman,  did  the 
announcing.  Other  stations  broadcast¬ 
ing  a  part  of  the  convention  program 
were  WCFL  and  WLS. 

James  Roosevelt,  son  of  the  New 
York  Governor,  was  seen  occasionally 
with  Will  Rogers  in  the  press  section. 
Young  Roosevelt  wrote  special  articles 
for  the  Boston  Herald.  The  only 
change  in  the  physical  arrangement  of 
the  hall  was  the  raising  of  the  press 
stand  six  inches,  making  it  two  feet 
higher  than  the  arena  roped  off  for 
the  delegates.  This  broi^ht  the  conven¬ 
tion  orators  into  the  vision  of  the  front 


press  seats.  Press  reservations  as  usual 
were  efficiently  handled  by  Jim  Preston 
and  W.  C.  Donaldson,  of  Washington. 

Chicago  newspapers  mobilized  their 
staffs  of  political  and  feature  writers, 
plus  their  society  editors  and  camera¬ 
men,  and  covered  the  big  show  from 
every  possible  angle.  Replete  with  news 
pictures  and  caricature  sketches,  the 
local  papers  gave  their  readers  more 
than  they  wanted  in  the  way  of  news, 
sidelights  and  illustrations. 

The  Hearst  papers  devoted  many  col¬ 
umns  to  the  event.  Chicago  Herald  and 
Examiner  again  featured  .\rthur  Bris¬ 
bane.  John  Dienhart,  Herald  and  Ex¬ 
aminer  political  editor,  and  Louis  Sei- 
bold,  universal  political  analyst,  divided 
honors  on  the  straight  news  comments. 
Inside  pages  were  devoted  to  the  uni¬ 
versal  staff  and  guest  writers’  contribu¬ 
tions. 

Chicago  American  plaved  up  Will 
Rogers  on  the  first  page  and  featured 
International  News  Service  headliners, 
together  with  their  own  reporters.  Mrs. 
William  Mitchell  Blair,  Chicago  social 
leader,  described  the  society  highlights 
of  the  convention.  .\  full  page  of  con¬ 
vention  pictures,  plus  numerous  other 
photographs  and  sketches,  brightened 
the  paper. 

Senator  Huey  Long  of  Louisiana  was 
the  object  of  several  blistering  editorials 
in  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  Chicago 
Daily  News.  Long  was  defended,  how¬ 
ever,  by  Claude  Bowers  in  the  Chicago 
American.  The  Tribune  confined  its 
editorial  appeals  to  the  editorial  page 
rather  than  page  one  this  time,  save  for 
one  exhortation  on  the  opening  day. 

Such  convention  veterans  as  Arthur 
Sears  Henning,  James  O’Donnell  Ben¬ 
nett  and  Arthur  Evans,  with  Genevieve 
Forbes  Herrick  upholding  the  feminine 


side  of  the  house,  gave  Tribune  readers 
a  comprehensive  account  of  the  daily 
proceedings. 

The  Daily  News’  same  staff  of  ex¬ 
perts,  including  Paul  Leach,  Leroy 
Vernon  and  Robert  Casey,  projected 
the  Democratic  meeting  into  newsprint 
for  its  readers.  Carol  Willis  Hyatt 
wrote  the  women’s  stories.  June  Pro- 
vines,  columnist,  packed  a  lot  of  interest¬ 
ing  names  into  her  special  convention 
feature,  “This  Gala  Stadium.”  Another 
young  woman,  Margot,  Daily  News  so¬ 
ciety  editor,  paid  particular  attention 
to  the  social  celebrities  and  wrote  en¬ 
tertainingly  of  their  presence  in  the 
hall. 

In  a  sincere  effort  to  keep  the  para¬ 
mount  issues  ^fore  party  leaders,  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  Times,  picture  tabloid,  car¬ 
ried  a  daily  editorial,  usually  set  in 
two-column  measure,  on  the  front  page 
alongside  convention  pictures. 

condensed  account  of  the  event  by 
staff  writers,  an  abundance  of  photo¬ 
graphs,  and  syndicate  features  by  Hey- 
wo^  Broun  and  Frank  Kent  gave  the 
Daily_  Times  a  well-balanced  coverage. 

Chicago  Evening  Post,  with  David 
Joel  Wolfsohn,  A1  T.  Johnson  and 
Michael  Straus  doing  the  bulk  of  the 
reporting,  confined  its  stories  to  straight 
news  reports.  In  addition,  the  Post  used 
reigular  features  contributed  by  Walter 
Lippmann,  Mark  Sullivan  and  Clinton 
W.  Gilbert. 

After  a  week  of  controversy  the 
Democratic  national  committee  conceded 
to  the  newsreel  companies  and  paid  the 
$4,800  necessary  to  cover  the  cost  of 
operating  the  huge  Klieg  lights  at  the 
stadium. 

Previous  to  the  convention,  the  com¬ 
mittee  was  inclined  to  let  the  motion 
picture  people  pay  for  the  electricity 


consumed  by  the  spotlights  or  • 
out.  * 

List  of  Newspapermen 
At  Democratic  Conuenbo, 

Among  the  newspapermen  attend- 
the  Democratic  national  conva^ 
who  were  not  present  at  the  ReniS? 
meeting  are: 

Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker 
— Allan  Eddy ;  Anniston  (Ala  ) 
Harry  W.  Ayers ;  Atlanta  (di  \  T' 
atitution— Clark  Howell ;  Atlantn  j 
«a/— Harllee  Branch,  C.  E. 
Gladstone  Williams.  ****'! 

Baltimore  (Md.)  News  d 
George  Fry.  Ralph  Sybert,  Mnit 
Geare  :  Baltimore  Post — Louis  xin 
Baton  Rouge  (La.)  Advocate  ana  s.' 
Times — Charles  P.  Manshin' 

(Ind.)  Times— C.  P.  Butler; 
ton  (N.  Y.)  Sun— Wm.  H.  Hill-  » 
mingham  (Ala.)  Post — Charles Edinifi!^ 
son  :  Booth  Newspapers — Marke  P^' 
Boston  Traveler — R.  B.  Choate 
Ayres.  W.  E.  Mullins,  Gerald  HoST 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  HeroW-_i^ 
Danenberg,  S.  E.  O'Brien; 

(N.  Y.)  Timea-Union — J.  j. 

Bruah-Moore  Neicapapera — L.  H  bS 
Burlington  (la.)  Gazette — Jownh  c 
Coffin;  Burlington  (la.)  Havek.kJ' 
Stewart.  ***' 

Chanute  (Kan.)  TribuneWohn  t 
Harris.  Read ;  Charleston  (W  v/ 
Mail  —  Horner ;  Chattanooga  (T*nr' 
Times — Russell  Kent;  Cheyenne  (Wvii 

State-Tribune  and  Leader _ 

Deming;  Columbus  (Miss.)  Cowme 
cial  Dispatch  —  Birney  Imes; 

(N.  Y.)  Leader— E.  S.  Underhill. T"’ 
Dallas  (Tex.)  Bispatch— Glen. 
Pricer;  Dallas  (Tex.)  .Toumol— W  v 
Thornton. 

Evansville  (Ind.)  Courier — Don  Srleir 
Fairmont  (W.  Va.)  Times  and  Wm 
Virginian— C.  E.  Smith ;  Flktiit, 
(N.  Y.)  Journal— Charles  Forbes  ‘ 
Gary  (Ind.)  Poat-Tribune~H  R 
Snyder;  Grand  Junction  (Colo.)  Smit 
nej — George  Swain  ;  Greenville  (Miss.) 
Democrat-Times — Ernest  Smith;  Greet 
ville  (S.  C.)  Newa—n.  C.  Peace,  Wake; 
Brown. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


Supplies  and  Equipment 


DAY  AND  NIGHT 
EMERGENCY  SERVICE 

The  manner  in  which 
the  Hoe,  24 -hour, 
night  and  day  emer¬ 
gency  and  repair  de¬ 
partment  functions 
in  getting  replace¬ 
ment  parts  out  in  the 
minimum  of  time  is 
not  a  hit  or  miss 
affair.  It  is  a  posi¬ 
tive,  dependable 
service,  efficiently  or¬ 
ganized  in  personnel 
and  facilities  and 
equipped  with  a  large 
stock  of  parts,  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  help¬ 
ing  publishers. 

R.H0E&C0.,  Inc. 

OcBcnl  Oflen 

138dt  St.  and  East  River 
S  New  Yoria  Qty  / 


•  PRESS  • 
BLANKETS 

RED  TOP  COATED 
FELTS 

OIL  and  INK  RESISTING 
RUBBERS 

The  Blanket  that  will 

NOT  BOLSTER 

• 

American  Pubishers 
Supply 

P.  O.  Box  131,  West  Lynn,  Mass. 


Rebuilt  Presses 

SCOTT  24  and  32-page  PreiMi,  iIn 
Modern  Unit  Type  Multi-Unit  Praia, 
Quad,  Sextuple,  Octuple. 

GOSS  24-page  and  32-page  with  color 
deck,  upper  formers,  good  for  blick  ud 
color  work. 

HOE  40-page  Simplex,  and  2  4t-pige 
HOE  Sextuples. 

DUPLEX-4  Duplex  16-page  Tubalia 
single  or  twins. 

Available  for  early  delivery. 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  COMPANY 

Mils  OMti  4  Futwy . , . .  FlililiM,  1. 1 

Nnt  York  OMm  . Irtkia  lldf.,  1457  IraSe 

CkluH  OMti . HMtdMlilM 


SAVE  A  MINUTE 

in  packing  a  matrix  and  you  will  often  beat  the  other 
fellow  to  the  start. 

Space  Packing  Felt  that  is  soft,  tears  easily  and  stays 
put,  will  do  it  for  you. 

We  manufacture  it  in  four  thicknesses — No.  25,  No.  35, 
No.  40  and  No.  50. 

MOULDING  BLANKETS  all  kinds. 

Red  and  Blue  Drying  Blankets. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  our  specialties. 

New  England  Newspaper  Supply  Co. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

Cabl.  Addrass  NENSCO — WorcMtOT 
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-  <Minn.)  Tribune — James  G. 
(Tex.)  Chrontele-Bas- 

)  — Everett  C. 

’  /jidianapolw  Timee— 

B*"  (Pa.)  Intelligencer-Joumal 

E'‘‘'e?*McCollough ;  Lexington  (Ky.) 
TTios  R  Underwood.  Desha 
9*^Jlt;Hdee'  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Stor— 
®^Hiiwence;  Louisville  (Ky.)  Cour- 
E  and  Time* — Judge  Robert 

Ulric  Bell.  Lorenzo  W. 
(Tex.)  Avalanche— 

'^'^a^'and. )  Leader-Tribune — Carl 
Vay field  (Ky.)  Messenger— 
Houston.  Michigan  City  (Ind.) 

fWo^fo^Wray  E.  Fleming:  Montg^ 


Advertiser — Frank  P.  Glass. 
(Tenn.)  Banner-^harlei 
■Hayden:  yeicark  (N.  J.)  Ledger- 


SOLICITS  ADVERTISING 
WITH  NOVELTIES 


,wn^  Ba“com'  N.  Timmons  :  New  Or- 
215" (La.)  Tribune — James  M.  Thom- 

’^akland  (Cal.)  Tribune— J.  R.  Know- 
,  ^-Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman — 
M  Harrison :  Oklahoma  City 
W.  M.  Mills. 

^T5dwob  (Ky.)  Sun— Elliott  C.  Mltch- 
(Ill.)  Beacon-Nctoa— E.  M. 
jSnlson;  E’erw  (Ill.)  Nexcs-Herald— 
Tiirks  Miller:  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press 
Tnwnley:  Portsmouth  (Va.)  Star — 
vorman  R-  Hamilton :  Providence 
m  l )  Journal-Bulletin — Ashmun  N. 
^w'n:  Pueblo  (Colo.)  Star-Journal — 
^nk  S.  Hoag. 

Bnleiofc  (N.  C.)  Neecs  rf  Observer — 
jjephus  Daniels:  Rapid  City  (S.  D.) 
Joanioi— Walter  S.  Travis:  Rending 
(Pa.)  Eagle  —  Ammarel :  Richmond 
Va.)  Eews-Leader  —  Roy  Flannagan. 
Fuller;  Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch 
-Allen  Cleaton :  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 

Democrat  <f  Chronicle — Prank  E.  Gan- 
nrtt:  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Journal — Mrs. 

^^ft!  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-Democrat — 
diaries  P.  Keyser,  Asa  Hudson.  Louis 
LaCiross,  H.  B.  Duval :  Salt  Lake  City 
(Utah)  Deseret  News — J.  H.  Brown  :  Salt 
Late  City  (Utah)  Tribune — Harry  J. 
Brown;  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Express — 
Bascom  N.  Timmons ;  Santa  Barbara 
(Cal.)  News — T.  M.  Storke ;  Scranton 
(Pt.)Times — E.  J.  Lynett,  Wayne  Harte  ; 
Seattle  (Wash.)  Times — Carl  Smith; 
Selma  (Ala.)  Times-Joumal — F.  T. 
Bailford;  Shreveport  (La.)  Journal — D. 
G.  Frantz;  Shreveport  (La.)  Times — 
John  D.  Ewing;  Sioux  City  (la.)  Jour- 
iiui— Fred  Davis:  Sioux  City  (la.) 
Triiuae.  O.  L.  Brownlee :  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  News-Times  XX  Coman  ;  South- 
ham  Newspapers  of  Canada,  Charles 
Oilver  Smith:  Springfield  (Mass.)  Re- 
patNcon — George  E.  Pelletier  ;  Spring- 
Held  (Mo.)  Press,  H.  S.  Jewell;  Syr- 
acuae  (N.  Y.)  Journal — Connors. 

Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune,  E.  D.  La 
Bright;  Terre  Haute  (Ind.)  Tribune, 
W.  F.  Cronin:  Toledo  (Ohio)  Times, 
R.  C.  Patterson  :  Traverse  City  (Mich.) 
Record-Eagle,  N.  E.  Conine :  Tucson 
(Aria.)  Star,  W.  R.  Mathews ;  Tyler 
(Tex.)  Courier-Times,  Carl  L.  Estes. 

Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.)  Record,  Robert 
W.  Johnson;  Wilmington  (O.)  News- 
Journal,  L.  L.  Paris;  Winnipeg  (Man.) 
free  Press,  3,  B.  McGeachy  ;  Wbiston- 
Sfllem  (N.  C.)  Journal,  Walter  Brown: 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Post,  John  H.  Fahey  : 
rounpaf  own  (O.)  Vindicator,  E.  M. 
N'emenyi. 


N.  C.  PRESS  TO  MEET 


Seiaioaa  Will  Be  Held  at  Linville 
July  13-15 

The  North  Carolina  Press  Associa- 
tton  will  hold  a  meetinR  in  Linville, 
N’.  C,  July  13-15.  An  elaborate  recrea¬ 
tion  program  has  been  planned,  and 
Hugh  MacRae,  president  of  the  South¬ 
eastern  (Council,  is  scheduled  to  address 
the  meeting.  Headquarters  will  be  at 
the  Eseeola  Inn. 

The  meeting  is  scheduled  three  days 
pnor  to  the  Southern  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  meeting  in  Ashe- 
^lle.  N.  C.  July  18-20.  J.  L.  Horne, 
Jr.,  Rocky  Mount  Evening  Telegram, 
IS  president  of  the  state  group. 

appoints  comer  agency 

The  Debus  Manufacturing  Company, 
Hastings,  Neb.,  manufacturer  of  bakery 
«|iiipment,  has  appointed  the  Russell  C. 
r  Company,  Kansas 

Lity,  Mo.,  to  direct  its  advertising. 

NEW  POST  FOR  CARROLL 

Mac  Carroll  has  been  appointed  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Freeman  Shoe 

.  Beloit,  Wis.  He  has  been 

*ith  the  company  since  it  was  formed 
td  years  ago. 

H.  T.  EWALD  ELECTED 

Henry  T.  Ewald,  president  of  the 
'-^pbell-Ewald  CJompany,  Detroit  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  has  been  elected  a 
•iirector  of  the  Detroit  Board  of  Com¬ 
merce. 


Oklahoman  and  Time*  Ha*  Unique 

Mailing*  Which  Open  Way  for 
Salesman — Space  in  Paper* 

I*  Supplementary 

Believing  that  the  “tired”  retail  ad¬ 
vertiser  is  a  little  fed  up  on  circulation 
figures  and  linage  comparisons  the 
Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman  and  Times 
has  adopted  a  more  entertaining  atti¬ 
tude  of  solicitation  in  advancing  its 
claims  and  arguments  relative  to  adver¬ 
tising  space.  A  campaign  for  more 
,  summer  linage  is  built  around  a  series 
of  seven  weekly  mailings,  each  piece 
employing  some  novelty  to  arrest  at¬ 
tention.  Page  advertisements  in  the 
newspaper  itself  are  used  simultane¬ 
ously. 

For  example,  one  mailing  used  an  il¬ 
lustrated  letterhead  in  colors  with  a 
pencil-clip  inclosure  and  an  envelope 
on  which  was  printed.  “Step  Up  to  the 
Plate.”  The  letter  was  worded  in  base¬ 
ball  style. 

Through  each  week  each  solicitor 
follows  up  each  retailer-recipient  along 
lines  similar  to  those  covered  in  the 
page  advertisement  and  maling  piece. 

For  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  pencil- 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Classified  Advertising 
RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Caah  with  Ord*r) 

1  Tim*  —  .SO  par  lina 

3  Time*  —  .40  per  line 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Cash  with  Order) 

1  Time  —  .78  per  line 

4  Times  —  .60  per  line 
Count  six  words  to  the  line 

Whita  space  charge  at  same  rat*  per  line 
per  insertion  a*  earned  hy  frequency  of 
insertion.  Minimum  space,  three  line*. 
The  Editor  A  Puhiisher  resarres  the  right 
to  classify,  edit  or  reject  any  copy. 

Broken 

Have  You  16,800)  I  liRve  a  WONDERFUL 
BAROAIN  in  Southeast.  Semi-weekly  anil 
Job  plant;  larfce  excluaive  fertile  fleld,  excel¬ 
lent  e<iulpmeiit,  large  circulation,  earning 
profit;  price  very  low,  terms  easy.  J.  B. 
Shale,  Timea  Building,  New  York. 

Capital  Wanted 

Wanted:  Lire  Newspaper  Kan  with  Capital  to 
Turn  Lira  Weekly  into  a  Daily — One  of  the 
beat  small  city  dally  newspaper  opportunities 
in  the  United  States  ia  now  open  in  one  of 
Virginia's  most  progressive  cities. 

Every  newspaper  man  knowa  that  the  big  cost 
of  starting  a  newspaper  is  to  get  established, 
get  good  will  and  circulation,  and  build  up  a 
big  advertlalng  bualness. 

We  now  have  one  of  the  llyeliest  weeklies  in 
the  country  with  a  circulation  of  more  than 
12,000,  enjoying  a  good  advertising  business 
and  having  a  well  equipped  modern  news¬ 
paper  plant,  including  one  of  the  most  modern 
newspaper  presses. 

This  city  has  a  circulation.  Including  Its 
suburbs,  of  approximately  25,000.  It  serves  a 
thickly  populated  section  of  Virginia  that  has 
more  than  100,000  population.  This  city  now 
has  only  one  small  afternoon  paper,  published 
six  days  per  week,  and  the  business  people 
and  the  people  of  this  community  want  a  live 
morning  dally. 

To  make  this  paper  one  of  the  best  papers 
In  Virginia  and  to  carry  on  a  big  business 
that  a  live  dally  abould  carry  on,  only  about 
826,000  is  needed.  Apply  0-045,  care  of  Editor 
A  Pnbllsher. 


Circulation  Promotion 

No  "forced  eironlatloa,”  no  premiums,  no  cot 
prices,  no  bargain  offer*,  no  Inducomonto  of 
any  type  tq  the  anbacrlber.  Every  sobecription 
seenrM  In  a  PARTLOWE  PLAN  campaign  is 
sold  to  the  snbocriber  through  annsual  saleo- 
men  and  saleswomen,  strictly  npon  the  merits 
of  the  publication.  Charles  Partlow*  added 
clrcnlatlon  ia  clean  eircuUtlon.  Charles  Part- 
lowe  Company— Clrcnlatlon  SpecUllsts  for 
over  23  years — Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Promotion  now,  to  bring  "better  times.”  Hnd- 
son  De  Priest  A  Assoclatee,  world's  record 
clrcnlatlon  bnlldere,  246  5th  Avo.,  N.  Y.  C., 
and  Central  P.  0.  Box  1212,  8t.  Lonlt. 

The  W.  B.  Xsndall  Company,  104  N.  Bailey 
Are.,  LonUvIlIe,  Ky. — Circnlation  Bnlldere — 
Creators  and  sole  owners  of  The  Kendall  Plan. 

For  Exchanco 

Will  szohanga  best  prodneing  Florida  orange 
groves,  nncnmbered,  for  amali  daily  or  good 
weakly  or  interest  in  doily.  C-OST,  Editor  A 
PnblUbor. 


clip  letter,  the  solicitor  carries  one  of 
these  clips  and  uses  it  as  an  “opener” 
in  his  follow-up  solicitations  that  week, 
using  it,  too,  as  a  means  of  putting 
over  a  pencil  talk  with  the  prospect  and 
covering  various  figures,  comparisons 
and  advertising  values  which  the  repre¬ 
sentative  wishes  to  set  up  in  the  retail¬ 
er’s  mind. 

Another  mail  piece  included  a  giant 
firecracker  container-envelope  with  a 
letter  on  sales  and  July  Fourth  copy. 

H.  E.  Ramsay,  manager  of  promo¬ 
tion  for  the  Oklahoman  and  Times,  and 
the  Dartnell  Corporation,  Chicago,  are 
collaborating  in  the  drive. 

NYACK  NEWS  SUSPENDS 

The  Xyack  ( N.  Y, )  Daily  News  went 
out  of  existence  with  its  issue  of  June 
.30.  The  paper  was  founded  42  years 
ago  as  a  weekly,  and  was  owned  by 
Suburban  Publications,  Inc.  In  the 
“valedictory”  editorial  Virginia  Park- 
hurst,  managing  editor,  said;  “We  who 
have  worked  for  the  News  have  given 
so  much  of  ourselves  to  its  making  that 
its  death  seems  as  if  a  part  of  us  were 
dying,  too.” 


BANKS  ACCOUNT  PLACED 

The  Greenwich  Savings  Bank,  New 
York  has  appointed  Husband  &  Thomas 
Co.,  Inc.,  to  handle  its  advertising  ac¬ 
count. 


Newspapers  Wanted 


Responsible  advertising  man,  editor,  wants  to 
Huy,  or  lease  with  option  to  buy,  a  weekly 
located  In  the  Middle  West,  preferably  in 
Wisconsin  or  Arkansas.  Give  full  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  field,  paper,  terms,  etc.  C-072, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Wanted — Goo<I  weekly  newspaper  In  town  of 
3.500  to  5,000.  Will  purchase  from  present 
owner  if  statements  submitted  can  be  sub¬ 
stantiated.  What  have  you?  0-066,  Editor  Sc 
Publisher. 


Help  Wanted 


Buiiness  Manager  or  general  manager,  with 
small  investment,  can  take  charge  of  dally  and 
Sunday  in  field  of  150,000  at  once.  Write  or 
wire.  C-946,  Editor  A  Pnbliaber. 


Circulation  Man  Wanted — Capable  of  becoming 
tbe  Department  Manager  with  proven  ability 
in  handling  promotion  for  some  large  news¬ 
paper.  Must  be  experienced  in  tbe  Boy  Dome 
Carrier  distribution  system,  dealers,  etc.  A-1 
references  required.  State  age,  experience  and 
salary  expected  In  first  letter.  C-040,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Salesman  calling  on  newspaper  mechanical  de- 
(lartments  to  carry  well-known  easy-seller. 
Beferences  required.  C-965,  Editor  A 
I'nhiisher. 


Situations  Wanted 


Advertising — Young  man,  nine  years'  thorough 
experience,  now  beading  staff  of  prominent 
daily,  wishes  to  locate  where  there  ia  a  real 
chance  for  future  opportunity  after  ability  is 
demonstrated.  Not  an  ordinary  "solicitor,” 
but  a  successful  salesman  with  abundant  lay¬ 
out  and  copy  ability.  Married.  Now  earning 
good  salary,  but  fntare  meana  much  more  than 
salary.  Excellent  references.  C-949,  Editor  A 
Pabllsher. 


Advertising — Inquiry  invited  by  two  men  now 
doing  a  mighty  fine  Classified  advertising  Job 
for  large  dally.  Equally  well  qiialifi^  to 
promote  display  business  and  eatablish,  and 
edit  weekly  Business  Review  Page.  C-971, 
Editor  A  Publlaher. 


Artlit-Writar — Who  can  nse  staff  artist  (lay¬ 
outs,  cartoons-politlcal,  sports)  sports  writer, 
general  aasignments  and  copy  desk  man,  com¬ 
bined.  Seelclng  change.  Present  news  editor 
western  daily.  Eight  years'  experience,  metro¬ 
politan  dailies.  A  bargain  contact  at  $200 
month.  (Samples  furnished).  C-94T,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Oironlation  Kanager,  with  more  than  fifteen 
years'  experience  on  morning,  evening  and 
Sunday  newspapera,  desires  a  change.  Have 
snccessfnlly  establiabed  and  maintained  of¬ 
fice-owned  rontes,  where  others  before  me 
have  failed.  Boy  promotion,  which  coats  the 
least  and  laats  tbe  longest,  my  specialty.  My 
promotion  plans  not  only  Increase  but  hold 
a  good  percentage  of  all  circulation  obtained 
thereby.  My  past  employers  are  my  best 
references,  each  one  of  whom  will  vouch  for 
my  honesty  and  ability.  My  stock  in  trade 
is  Promotion,  Organisation  and  Collection. 
A  personal  interview  moat  desired.  Married 
bnt  will  go  anywhere.  Strictly  confidential. 
C-985.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Olroulation  —  Doee  your  circulation  need  a 
boost?  A  request  will  bring  details  of  a 
anre-fire  plan  to  bnlld  home  delivery  circula¬ 
tion.  Write  immediately.  C-974,  Editor  A 
Pnbliaber. 


Circulation  Manager,  thoronghly  experienced 
in  bH  anglea  of  circulation  building  and  pro¬ 
motion.  16  years'  experience  with  marked 
snccess.  Now  employed,  desires  change.  Will 
accept  position  as  manager,  city  or  country 
manager,  or  district  manager.  A-1  refer¬ 
ences  at  to  experience,  ability  and  honesty, 
0-970,  Editor  A  Publisber. 


SituAtioBS  Wantatl 


Composing  Room  Foreman  desires  to  arrange 
personal  Interview  with  publisher  who  has 
such  opening.  Broad  experience  in  compos¬ 
ing  room  management,  cost  systems,  plant  in¬ 
ventories,  page  layouts,  economical  operation 
as  practiced  on  best  medium-sized  dailies. 
Work  in  harmony  with  departments — especially 
Interested  in  advertising  department.  C-973, 
Editor  A  Pubii  her. 


Composing  Room  Foreman,  young,  looking 
for  opening  on  daily.  Marrietl.  Steady  and 
sober.  Conscientious  and  ambitions.  Know 
how  to  get  out  pai>er  economically  and  on 
time.  I.et  me  sell  myself.  <Jo  anywhere. 
Miller  Sherry,  1216  W.  2nd  St.,  Anderson. 
Indiana. 


Editor,  Reporter,  Feature  Writer — Toting  man 
who  has  served  on  city  staffs  of  two  metro¬ 
politan  dailies;  and  as  cit.v  editor  of  sniinrhan 
paper  with  13.000  circulation.  College  gradu¬ 
ate.  Single.  Excellent  references.  Accept 
anything,  anywhere.  C-054,  Editor  A 
IMihlisher. 


Editor  of  proved  competence  ia  available  for 
newspaper  needing  increased  circulation  and 
revenue.  C-064,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial  and  executive  experience  of  12  years 
including  Metroiiolltan.  Well  employed,  but 
desire  Coast  connection.  East  preferred. 
C-068.  Editor  A  Publisber. 


Editorial — Man,  28,  fast  rewrite,  leg  or  ropy 
desk.  Eight  years’  Metro|iolitan  experienee. 
College.  Spei'ialties;  radio  and  spei-ial  edi¬ 
tions.  Trade  and  house  organ  experieme. 
Take  anything  and  glad  to  get  it.  C-942, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial — Thorough  newspa|>erman,  fast,  ac- 
eurate  copyreader.  able  writer,  eight  years’ 
experienee.  marrieil,  28,  available  immedi¬ 
ately.  Address  C-967,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial— Publishers  Pleaae  Note! — One  of 
.voii  may  he  feeling  the  need  for  Just  the  ex¬ 
perience,  pnldishing  understanding  and  present- 
day  activity  that  I  can  submit  to  yon  for 
testing. 

Background:  Trained  under  C.  P.  J.  Mooney; 
Sunday  Editor,  Cincinnati  Enquirer:  Editor, 
Cincinnati  Commercial  Tribune;  Editorial  staff. 
New  York  Times;  Associate  Editor,  Ladies 
Home  Journal;  Executive  Editor,  The  McCall 
Company  (McCall's,  Redbook,  Bine  Book). 
Wh.v  available?  The  answer  may  enhance  my 
value  to  you — if  you  are  interesteii. 

Salary:  Not  arbitrarily  fixed;  has  been  well 
Into  five  figures. 

Reference:  Ralph  Qninn,  Business  Mgr.,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Post:  W.  B.  Warner,  Pres.,  The  Mc¬ 
Call  Co.,  230  Park  Ave.,  New  York.  Eli  M. 
Millen,  207  Hartsdale  Road,  White  Plains, 
New  York. 


Executive — competent,  strong,  aggressive  man 
of  17  years’  publishing  experience  seeks  con¬ 
nection  as  business  manager  of  live  paper. 
Skilled  in  all  the  arts  of  sales  management, 
selling  and  advertising.  Das  had  intensive 
retail  experience  and  knows  how  to  contact 
retailers.  A  leader  in  community  activities. 
A  very  valuable  asset  to  any  property.  C-044, 
Editor  A  Puhiisher. 


Reporter,  Editorial  Writer — One  of  Chicago's 
best  reporters  and  news  writers,  dismissed  in 
retrenchment,  must  have  Job  immediately. 
Energetic,  enterprising  reporter;  excellent 
writer.  Four  years  as  editorial  writer  in 
Kansas  City  and  St.  Paul.  Has  contributed 
to  some  of  the  better  magazines.  Including 
Tbe  Yale  Review.  References.  Clippings  of 
signed  news  stories.  Go  anywhere.  No  as¬ 
signment  too  big;  no  Job  too  small.  Age  37. 
Pleaae  wire  or  write  Louis  A.  DeBord,  5338 
Blackstone  Avenue,  Chicago,  III. 


Mechanical  Eqnipment  For  Sale 


For  Sale — One  Hoe  Curved  Ronter.  One  Fiat 
and  Curved  Scorcher.  One  Smooth  Shaver. 
One  Daniels  Planer.  Miles  Machinery  Com¬ 
pany,  478  West  Broadway,  New  York. 


Hoe  ftuad  Preii.  Must  be  moved  soon  from 
present  location.  Will  consider  any  fair 
offer.  Terre  Haute  Star,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


Photoengraving  equipment  for  sale.  Complete 
plant  or  any  part.  Miles  Machinery  Oo.,  480 
West  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Scott  48  page  Mnltl  nnit  Sextuple  Press  In¬ 
cluding  Stereotype  equipment.  5J  years  old. 
A-1  condition.  Herald  Statesman,  Yonkers, 
N.  Y. 


Equipment  Wanted 


Wanted  to  Buy  used  conveyors  for  use  on 
Ooas  presses.  Write  C-969,  Editor  A  Publisher, 
giving  all  details. 


Wanted — Pollard  Ailing  newspaper  addressing 
machine.  C-975,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER 

PROPERTIES 

Bousht,  Sold  and  Appraised 

All  negotiations  confidential 


Palmer,  Suter  &  Palmer 

Business  Establlahad  In  1899 

350  Madison  Ave.  New  York 
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By  MARLEN  PEW 


IX  THIS  rip-roaring  political  year  it 
is  essential  that  ncwsi>apermen  keep 
a  sharp  eye  on  radio  activities.  For 
radio  is  strictly  an  advertising  medium 
in  the  political  sphere  and  dirty  work 
can  l)c  done  at  the  cross-roads.  Broad¬ 
casters  may  seek  to  disclaim  all  re- 
^ponsibility  for  assertions  which  flood 
the  air  from  the  mouths  of  partisan,  and 
Munetimes  unprincipled,  prolocutors. 
Until  the  present  moment  the  radio 
conii)anies  have  confidently  relied,  as  an 
alibi,  on  a  provision  in  Section  18  of 
the  Federal  Radio  .\ct  of  1927  that  they 
■‘shall  have  no  power  of  censorship  over 
the  material  broadcast  under  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  paragraph” — said  para¬ 
graph  obliging  them  to  give  equal  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  broadcasting  to  rival  candi¬ 
dates  for  a  given  office.  It  has, 
accordingly,  been  customary  for  an¬ 
nouncers  to  preface  political  talks  with 
the  plausible  e.xplanation  that  the  sta¬ 
tion  assumes  no  responsibility  for  utter¬ 
ances  made  by  the  speaker  being  intro¬ 
duced.  Rut,  1  believe,  the  jig  is  now  up 
on  that  exceedingly  convenient  device  to 
evade  a  responsibility  which  newspapers 
have  never  in  their  history  sought  to 
disclaim.  The  fat  went  into  the  fire 
when  Chief  Justice  Charles  A.  Goss  on 
June  10  handed  down  a  decision  in  the 
Nebraska  Supreme  Court  to  the  effect 
that  radio  stations  are  subject  to  the 
same  laws  against  the  utterance  of  libel 
to  which  newspapers  are  subject.  This 
was  the  first  time  an  appellate  court 
had  ruled  on  the  responsibility  of  radio 
stations  for  material  they  permit  to  pass 
to  the  public  through  the  air. 

*  *  * 

This  decision,  I  have  just  learned, 
started  something  almost  imme¬ 
diately  in  the  state  of  Minnesota  where 
a  hot  campaign  was  raging  over  the 
Republican  nomination  for  Governor, 
the  primary  held  June  20.  In  that  cam¬ 
paign  the  radio  was  being  used  freely 
for  the  promulgation  of  patently  libelous 
statements  against  not  only  a  candidate 
named  Earle  Brown,  who  had  been 
drafted  by  a  Republican  pre-primary 
conference  to  run  for  Governor,  but 
against  the  Minneapolis  Journal,  one  of 
his  supporters,  as  well  as  Carl  \V. 
Jones,  its  publisher,  and  other  prominent 
citizens.  The  listening  citizens  were 
told  by  radio  that  these  men  were  “tax- 
dodgers,”  though  the  proof  offered  was 
declared  by  the  Minneapolis  Journal  to 
be  false  and  misleading  figures  garbled 
from  public  records. 

The  political  ruckus  in  Minnesota 
was  about  as  lively  as  anything  that 
state  has  experienced  in  recent  years. 
Tom  Davis,  a  well-known  politician,  had 
bolted  the  Brown  nomination  and  had 
held  a  so-called  “mass  convention”  of 
his  own  at  which  one  Franklin  Ells¬ 
worth  was  put  up  for  Governor.  Davis 
had  a  substantial  campaign  fund  at 
hand  and  spent  it  to  wage  a  bitter  radio 
campaign,  using  not  only  the  big  sta¬ 
tions  of  the  Twin  Cities,  but  a  number 
of  smaller  ones  encircling  the  state. 
This  free  use  of  air  currents  to  put  into 
circulation  charges  against  individuals 
that  no  newspaper  would  publish  as  ad¬ 
vertising  without  legal  advice  as  to 
libel  responsibility,  was  in  full  force 
when,  over  in  X’ebraska,  Chief  Justice 
Goss  came  through  with  his  decision  as 
a  happy  coincidence.  Promptly  on  the 
appearance  of  this  legal  opinion  Pub¬ 
lisher  Jones  consulted  his  attorney,  and 
on  the  latter’s  advice  sent  to  each  of  the 
radio  stations,  together  with  a  news¬ 
paper  clipping  summarizing  the  Ne¬ 
braska  decision,  a  warning  letter,  dated 
Tune  14. 

♦  *  • 

Here  is  the  letter:  “Speaters, 
among  whom  is  Thomas  Davis  of 
Minneapolis,  are  scheduled  to  make 


political  talks  from  your  broadcasting 
station  in  the  near  future.  Attacks 
have  recently  been  made  on  the  ^finne- 
apolis  Journal,  its  officers  and  publisher, 
charging  unlawful  tax  evasion.  .\n 
article  on  the  Minnesota  Leader  pub¬ 
lished  June  12,  1932,  in  its  nature  and 
content  similar  to  recent  speeches  made 
over  the  radio  in  the  present  guber¬ 
natorial  campaign,  charges  that  ‘the 
whole  Minneapolis  Journal  equipment, 
which  fills  a  4-story  building  located 
on  Fourth  Street  betw'een  Nicollet  and 
Marquette  .\venue  in  Minneapolis,  only 
paid  $533.42  of  personal  property  taxes 
in  1932.’  Such  statements  are  untrue. 
The  Minneapolis  Journal  is  owned  and 
published  by  the  Journal  Printing  Com¬ 
pany,  a  Minneapolis  corporation.  The 
Journal  Printing  Company  paid  a  per¬ 
sonal  property  tax  on  its  equipment  for 
the  year  1930  of  $5,406.37.  You  are 
advised,  therefore,  that  the  Journal 
Printing  Company  will  hold  you  liable 
for  any  defamatory  statements  broad¬ 
cast  from  your  station  or  by  means  of 
your  broadcasting  equipment  made  of  or 
concerning  the  Minneapolis  Journal  or 
the  Journal  Printing  Company.” 

*  *  ^ 

This  bluff-calling  epistle  was  sent 
out  in  the  last  week  of  the  cam¬ 
paign.  The  effect  was  magical.  Some 
of  the  station  managers,  Mr.  Jones 
tells  me.  replied  to  the  effect  that  while 
they  had  no  power  of  censorship,  they 
would  endeavor  to  prevent  further  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  libels  complained  of. 
.Xnd  they  did,  by  insisting  that  all  manu¬ 
scripts  intended  for  broadcast  be  sub¬ 
mitted  in  advance  for  review.  Mr. 
Davis  continued  to  deliver  his  air 
speeches,  but  was  compelled  to  omit 
from  them  the  specific  charges  of  tax- 
dodging  he  had  previously  made  in  every 
speech.  He  contented  himself  with 
generalized  philippics  and  with  chal¬ 
lenges  to  take  the  matter  into  the  courts. 
The  public,  of  course,  saw  through  the 
business  as  if  it  were  a  transparency. 
At  least,  the  fact  is  that  Mr.  Brown, 
supported  by  the  Minneapolis  Journal 
and  others,  was  the  three-to-one  choice 
of  the  Republican  electors  over  Mr. 
Ellsworth,  and  all  that  radio  advertis¬ 
ing  expenditure  went  up  in  thin  smoke. 
«  *  * 

I  RECITE  this  incident  in  detail 
because  it  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
most  significant  happening,  insofar  as 
editorship  is  concerned,  in  a  year 
fraught  with  great  dangers  to  American 
institutions.  Certainly  there  has  never 
been  a  time  in  this  generation,  including 
the  perilous  years  of  the  VV'^orld  War, 
when  conscientious  editorship  has  had 
more  at  stake.  Commercialized  radio, 
running  loose,  protected  by  a  censorship 
law  that,  whatever  the  original  good 
intention,  operates  to  protect  such  gross 
misuse  of  a  public  communications  serv¬ 
ice  as  heretofore  cited  in  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  case,  might  be  the  trigger  that 
would  discharge  a  gun  of  magnitude, 
with  tragic  results  to  the  free  nation. 

Editors  and  publishers  no  doubt  will 
closely  study  the  meaning  of  the 
X’ebraska  decision.  Chief  Justice  Goss 
asserted  that  the  “no  censor.ship”  provi¬ 
sion.  in  the  act  of  1927,  was  intended  by 
Congress  merely  to  prevent  “the  licensee 
from  censoring  the  words  as  to  their 
political  and  partisan  trend,  but  does 
not  give  the  licensee  anv  privilege  to 
ioin  or  assist  in  the  publication  of  a 
libel,  nor  grant  any  immunity  from  the 
consequences  of  such  action.”  The 
Chief  Justice  also  took  up  the  question 
of  radio  advertising  as  competitive  with 
newspaper  advertising  in  these  words : 

“Radio  advertising  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  agencies  in  prompting  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  religion  and  politics.  It  com¬ 


petes  with  newspapers,  magazines  and 
publications  of  every  nature.  The 
fundamental  principles  of  law  involved 
in  publication  by  a  newspai)er  and  by  a 
radio  station,  seem  to  be  alike.  There  is 
no  legal  reason  why  one  should  be 
favored  over  another,  nor  why  a  broad¬ 
casting  station  should  be  granted  spe¬ 
cial  favors  as  against  one  who  may  be 
a  victim  of  a  libelous  publication.” 

From  the  viewpoint  of  public  policy, 
these  remarks  seem  eminently  fair  and 
common  sense.  It  is  incredible  that 
there  would  be  no  legal  process  to  con¬ 
trol  a  broadcaster  who  has  permitted  bis 
instrumentality  to  be  used  to  convince 
the  people  of  Minnesota  that  Carl  Jones 
is  a  “tax-dodger,”  therefore  a  dis¬ 
reputable  citizen,  when  in  truth  the  * 
clumsy  political  arrivist  making  the 
charge  had  not  sufficiently  searched  the 
tax  bureau  for  the  fact  that  the  Jour¬ 
nal’s  taxes  were  paid  by  the  printing 
company. 

Some  ugly  stuff  has  been  “pulled”  in 
paid  radio  political  campaigns  in  this 
country  in  recent  years,  the  harum- 
scarum  and  malicious  tactics  of  “King- 
fish”  Huey  Long  in  Louisiana  being 
best  remembered,  and  the  evil  has 
seemed  to  be  beyond  reach.  With  the 
Nebraska  decision  in  hand  I  see  no 
reason  why  this  particular  horned  devil 
should  not  now  be  cornered  and  nailed 
to  the  barn-door.  Chief  Justice  Goss' 
clear  and  sensible  definition  ought  to  be 
a  safe  passport  to  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court  if  any  broadcaster  is  disposed  to 
stand  on  the  Radio  Act  as  justifying 
libel  at  regular  advertising  rates. 

*  *  * 

LE  ROY  SMITH,  night  editor  of 
j  Beckley  (W.  Va.)  Post  Herald. 
comments  on  telephoto  pictures  in  a 
manner  which  will  bring  a  big  “yeah'’ 
frorn  many  news  editors :  “I  have  been 
reading  your  account  of  press  activities 
at  the  Republican  convention  and  en¬ 
joying  the  show,  tremendously  for  a 
second  hand  performance,  but  your  men¬ 
tion  of  the  telephoto  service  summons 
up  the  same  dismal  feeling  I  have  when¬ 
ever  I  find  an  envelope  studded  with 
expensive  stamps  on  my  desk,  marked 
|RUSH’  in  exciting  and  enormous  cap¬ 
itals.  I  would  like  to  inquire  if,  in 
your  years  of  experience  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business,  you  have  ever  happenefl 
across  one  of  these  pictorial  reproduc¬ 
tions  that  justified  the  postage. 

-“These  blurs  always  remind  ine  of 
one  of  my  first  contacts  with  the  Beck- 
ley  public.  Shortly  after  I  came  to  the 
Post-Herald,  one  of  the  blackest  darkies 
I  ever  saw  came  into  the  office  to  com¬ 
plain  about  a  cut  which  had  been  sold 
to  him  to  appear  in  a  special  section  of 
the  paper,  devoted  to  the  activities  of 
the  colored  people.  ‘I  paid  fo’  dollahs 
fo’  that  picture,’  he  complained,  ‘and 
all  that  come  out  in  de  papah  was  a 
big.  black  blur.’ 

“I  have  never  used  one  of  these  high¬ 
speed  blots  in  the  several  years  I  have 
been  selecting  the  art  for  the  paper,  al¬ 
though  I  have  occasionally  had  the  mats 
cast  and  proofed  where  there  seemed  to 
be  sufficient  impression  for  some  degree 
of  clarity  and  have  always  felt  as  en¬ 
thusiastic  over  the  result  as  I  do  over 
the  paper  when  the  ink  has  failed  to 
get  to  some  of  the  pages. 

“The  telephotos  of  the  convention,  it 
seemed  to  me,  were  particularly  bad. 
In  one  of  them,  what  I  took  to  be  a 
cootie  or  a  speck  of  dust  on  the  lens, 
was  identified  as  Senator  Fess  rapping 
for  order. 

“I  can’t  understand  what  will  move 
editors,  who  wouldn’t  pass  a  front  page 
with  chilled,  sunken  or  otherwise 
blurred  body  type  on  to  their  subscrib¬ 
ers,  to  put  a  two  or  three-column  blot 
at  the  top  of  the  page  which  might  as 
well  be  identified  as  the  setting  sun  or 
the  aurora  borealis  as  the  Republican 
national  convention.  I’m  afraid  we  are 
allowing  ourselves  to  be  bullied  by  these 
expensive  postage  stamps.” 

*  *  * 

Says  Charles  T.  I>eViness  3d,  writ¬ 
ing  in  Baltimore  Evening  Sun:  "It 
is  a  maxim  of  the  newsroom  that  a 
lawyer  can  explain  away  his  mistakes, 
a  doctor  can  bury  his,  but  a  newspaper 
man’s  errors  are  instantly  detect^  by 


thousands  of  readers.  Whether  it  be  a 
mistake  to  print  crime  news  by  the  rean 
is  a  question  for  posterity  to  jugri, 
with ;  but  certain  it  is  that  in  the 
of  every  great  crime  story, 
much  the  public  laps  it  up  as  it  scream 
through  the  headlines,  there  follows  is- 
evitably  an  undertow  of  feeling  against 
newsiaaper  exploitation  at  the  expend 
of  decency  and  often  of  justice. 
Speaking  for  myself,  after  years'  'o{ 
close  contact  and  observation,  I  belietj 
that  fair,  accurate  and  temperate  ac¬ 
counts  of  court  proceedings  do  not 
hinder  but  promote  public  justice  anl 
may  even  operate  as  a  deterrent  to 
crime.  But  the  press  should  reali# 
that  its  exploitation  of  the  courts  ha 
been  possible  not  so  much  by  right  a 
by  the  grace  of  an  easy-going  judician 
“And  those  who  are  prone  to  lambast 
a  newspaper  for  its  treatment  of  crimt 
news  sluiuld  know  that  the  judge  is  the 
boss  of  his  courtroom  and  all  that  goes 
on  therein,  including  newspaper  report¬ 
ing.  But  the  judges  show  little  interest 
Some  are  frankly  indifferent  and  others 
seem  unaware  of  their  rights  and 
[sowers.  Judge  after  judge  sits  idly  by 
while  the  courtroom  scene  beneath  him 
is  transformed  into  a  three-ring  circus 
for  the  nation.  -Xnd,  indeed,  many  ol 
them  seem  to  enjoy  it  all  hugely!" 
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.Xdolph  S.  Ochs,  publisher  of  the 
.Vrti'  York  Times;  Dr.  Nicholas  Mur¬ 
ray  Butler,  president  of  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  James  Wright  Brown,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Editor  &  Rubi.isher,  last 
w  tek  were  elected  honorary  members  of 
the  Comiiany  of  Newspaper  Makers  of 
London. 

The  organization,  which  was  formed 
recently,  follows  the  tradition  of  the 
livery  companies  or  ancient  guilds  of 
the  city.  Ralph  D.  Blumenfeld,  editor 
of  the  Daily  Express  and  formerly  of 
the  Xeu'  York  Herald,  is  master  of  the 
com|)any.  The  Prince  of  Wales  at¬ 
tended  the  inaugural  dinner,  held  at  the 
Mansion  House. 

The  group’s  objects  are  the  coordina¬ 
tion  of  various  benevolent  funds,  estab- 
li.shment  of  a  pension  fund  for  journal¬ 
ists,  promotion  of  newspaper  research, 
suiiervision  of  careers  of  newspaper 
people,  and  the  scrutiny  of  legislation 
affecting  the  press. 

The  recent  banquet  held  last  April, 
was  the  company’s  inaugural.  An 
elaborate  and  attractive  souvenir  pro¬ 
gram,  with  reproductions  of  journalism 
memorabilia,  including  a  reprodurtioo 
of  “Ichabod  Dawks’  London  Night- 
Letter,”  dated  1683,  was  issued. 

The  12  great  livery  companies  are 
the  mercers,  grocers,  drapers,  fishmon¬ 
gers,  goldsmiths,  skinners,  merchant  tail¬ 
ors,  haberdashers,  salters,  iron  mongers, 
vintners  and  clothworkers.  These  com¬ 
panies  and  others  have  long  play^  an 
important  role  in  the  life  and  history 
of  London  and  in  her  trade. 


TO  HONOR  GONZALES 

William  E.  Gonzales,  editor,  Colum¬ 
bia  (S.  C.)  Slate,  and  former  Am¬ 
bassador  to  Peru,  will  be  awarded  the 
1932  distinguished  service  plaque  by  the 
South  Carolina  department  of  the 
American  Legion,  according  to  an  an¬ 
nouncement  by  Reed  Elkins,  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  awards.  The 
presentation  will  be  made  July  4  in 
Aiken,  S.  C.,  at  the  state  convention  of 
the  Legion.  On  the  silver  plaque  win 
be  inscribed  these  four  words:  “Soldier, 
displomat,  journalist,  citizen.” 


WOOD  FINANCIAL  EDITOR 

J.  Howard  Wood,  formerly  in  charge 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune  Investor’s  Guide 
Department,  has  become  financial  editoi 
of  the  Tribune,  succeeding  0.  A 
Mather,  who  is  now  conducting  the  w 
vestor’s  Guide  and  writing  under  th< 
by-line  of  Scrutator. 


